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STATE ^F LEARNING m 
GENERAL. . 



WHOEVER is in the Icaft acquwntcd with 
the annals of literature^ and the hiAorjr 
of the learned, knows how well the En^liOi hare 
defervcd with refped to the piomotion of lliencej 
and the culiivation of all branches oi learning. 
Whether it be true, as many of them ieem to 
fuppole, that they are the moft learned nation on 
the ^lobc, I will not decide. Perhaps national 
pride, and top little knowledge of the ft ate of 
learning -m other countries, .may have produced 
fuch an opinion; irom which, however, many 
truly learned Englifhmen are frcQ, who do lull 
jnftice to the learning of other naticms. Tbofe 
fciences which require deep meditation, and ab- 
ftra^ ftudy, aie cultivated, by ihe^tn^lilh with 
the greateft fucceis* They yield in this reljpeft 
to no nation whatever, if they are not fuperior 
to any. It is faid of them, that they are not 
endowed with great powers of invention ; but, 
I think, a Bacon, a Shakefpeare, a Newton, mav 
prove the contrary; and I am certain, that if 
they are once upon the fcent, they wiJl generally 
go as far as poi&ble. Beiides> they have this t 
Bz advantage^ 
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a<?vantage,^ that among them the prejudices de- 
tived from foppaied authoj-ity^ and opitiions 
.eftablillied m^erely by length of Hmtg ftf^ ttuither 
lo common, nor fo powerful intheir mi}u^ifc^;as 
IS otfervabie amopg^ other nations. Antiquif]^, and 
^ucation; vril} froojuently iniU> into the niiAdfo 
great a veneration for old fyAeihs, andthtir pi*e» 
tended fandity, that it is tmiHrfrible afterwards to 
yieW foch Goibi> biiilidihgs, without a kind of 
awe. In England, the generality of the people 
ite ^{ td rfedbn fpi* ; thefiifeltes, ami by that 
means the jr ffafh'd a fair chan(^* of fucceeding in the 
pUrfbit ot;triithV tfhe great and firft object of all 




have neither powc^inbr indtnation to djreil them-* 
felves of 6ld prejudices. They will r^cr adhere,' 
either from wcalWrefs 6t* fi(t>ih other motives, to 
their old fyftec&S, ^hifcihreafon would have Ihcwn 
them tol!)e'e!scplodcdi^'if they were poffeffipd of a 
fu^cient ftrcngth of mind, and an honeft impart 
tialify to lifted to it. I ttizW hereafter hareoppor- 
tuniiies, in thore than otit refpe61, to prove what 
Thave toe faid. , ' • ' 

' We entertdin on the continent high ideas of the 
gteat ehccmi-^gement given in England to learn- 
, iiig, amd to thofe who cultivate the fciences, or 
^re fi fetids and admireta of the Mtrfcs* No where^ 
it is thouj(ht, are more to he found, whodeferve 
the praJfcs of a Maecenas than xm tMs ifland ; 'bnt 
'our ideojs, in this refyed^, are rather too high artd 
too fanguine. When I ftrft came hither, I%roaght 
finiUar noti6iTs over with me; ^utmy ideals on the 
fubje6^ were foon confideraVly altered, when I be- 
came moi*e acqtoamted with the way of thinking 
^among the modern ttiglffh, and with the literary 

hlfiorv 
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faiftoryj/of tfecir countj^y^ ,X^exe are, undoubtedly, 
€ti>oo^g^]seQtff«toi^a;(;m|ig;and itspuvfuitSj whkh 
arc held €Hi^ by diurcb and.^ate,; but they are 
pr#cs|iipu«^ a^d tibe riewskt'ds too ofiuen fti^red 
Imongtho&r who, notwkhii(;ai3idiDg their prcten- 
fioi^tr^wgHtt to be,C3il^ed aytf2;rate. It ia commonly 
thewhole^jifubKQ.t^Jcpii tpgether^ which . afl^ the 
part of a lytaec^nas,' and .ugji. only praifes, but 
ibpietimejjiatttply; rewards, -the. jnan, of^ learning 
fer lud vrorks, h» talents, and his a|>pltcation ; or 
the .ingenioug aitift &!,^ the prodaSxbns of his ge- 
ijius andiw induiftry, fniepenik»iJift of govern- 
jiKnt is^lokg} and >ery expcnave tb< the nation; 
bat I, believe tfe^t v^ry.few names of perfoa^ 
exjoinent.fer learning and abilities, ate to be found 
upon it i M4t))€fajpe, perhaps, only kept in pa]r 
fo jppme ftaite purpofc*. The, grcatj, the npbk% • 
the iicb^ fp^^d and iquander M^. great fums of 
naonjey ; • but very Ssw can, ipiire wy ^tbing £01 tfaK 
eaeourageiiienit of aita and £deupes, except \ 
were for t^e iak« of perfima! praife, or for fuper*- 
p«uficial amufement* ; The ganiing«-taUe, horCo- 
racing, 9^ favourite feipale^^ and aa dclentatious 
vay of living, require fo much, that little or 
nothing is left to encourage the fcholar or the 
artift X snjd *thofe, whcby, trade and commerce do 
alliheyrfran^to eniich themielvesi are» if not ig- 
norant>;at le^ too fo^ af, their money; and 
will lay out none, but for the fake of intereft and 
profit, qr to gratify pride and oftentatipn. 

Many author^ and artifts have made their for- 
tunes lit England, when they had the good luck to 
iucc^ed with the public, and to meet with rewards, 
derived from the contributions of the community 
at large. Thus Pope acquired ac<Mnpetency, fuch 
as feldom falls to the lot of poets ; and there are 
inftances whei-e bookfcUers, probably not fp mudi 
B 3 from 
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from jsiQt iy<3 aFpiron»tiji§^lcarnirtg,ini^of rcMrard— 
i^.t^ajiea m from a defire to iei vc their 

0Wfl4#^J^f^v^ to be the beft fubftl- 

iujt^^§j((pr;aM^^^ however » . 

greyly deji^fndl^ "0^*1 ciicutnftances andaccideats, 
MjUp^jq^2anei>'i^^ ftnall fum of 

ten pOLnd^ fpr the fi]f^ edition of his Paradifc 
Loi^i wjiil^ GqlclfEniih for fome^ of his poems, 
printed ofi a iew ilieets only, was paid an hundred 
gaih,eadj or more, by Uie bopkfellers. Thomfon, 
when he produced his noM^ mucli admired poem 
^Th^ ScaJhm^/cQMXd hardly procure a printer wha 
would undertake it ; bui he was rewarded, at laft> 
by the whole public. Yet this public, which 
thinks i.fclf f© rtiarp-i]ghted> was firft to be told 
hy fomcbpdy, that the poem was excellent, and 
■thai lis author defeived encouragement and re- 
ward- I^ewioJi, his laid, might, perhaps, have 
remained unnoriced among his countrymen, tf.a 
foreigner, Huygens, ji$'dnOt firft raifed their at- 
tention to him. Let us, therefore, notentertam 
too high an opinion of an Englifh public, as fup- 
poling^ It r^jmpletely enlightened; Tor it i'efemblto 
in many refpefls our jpublics abroad, wha are 
JRrft to be put in mind of tbeir duty, and fiatnd 4ii 
i^eed of fpe^lncks, bebaufe their cyefighti^- weak, 
and their predilection for old tales ' v^ry ftmhg. 
Shakefpearc, Dryden, Otway, Sale, the'tt^nfta- 
,*or of the Koj an^ amilately a Chattcrton,'beficfe8 
.'many more, cart pTove> that the £ngKfh pul>}k: is 
not always to be depended upon, any miore than 
ihofe of other countries. Butlei-, ^lic authot-bf 
Hudibras, lived and dtcd in poverty, '^f Chrif- 
topher Wren, alter fiaS^ilig erc6leH fo gti^ a 
number of, mortumciits m architeflWr^,, wKch 
ynil perpetuate his in^bbry for many centuries to 
• come, was ulxgeneroufly deprived of iu$ office ; 

but 
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btti tHs icdcecJA ^as ;the aft of the crown, and 
not of the puUit.'Howevei*,'a great many fives of. 
karned Engliftunen ipight be cblfefted, to enlarge 
a.bookjvhich.\f as written in Latin, on Jiteraty men 

-wl^Q w^ere unhappyj and ftruggled with misfor- 
tunes.." TBe Englifh public, however, notwitb- 

-Ra^in^ what I ha.ve &id, ias reafon to be proud; 
that it.encouiiges arts and fcienccs more, and re- 
wardTs merit better, thaii is^ljfual among other 
ixations. In fiying^thi^, I have not thole pre 
niJuais-lA view, which are held 6ut,"of given by 
pai:lia^ient for. fome ufcful myentions; I mean 
only thofe private fubfcriptiona to; pit)mote tlie 
uiidertakingf of the learned or the artlft, and the 
readinels, nl may not fay eagernefs, with which 
their works^ are . bought, and cdhfequently the 
authors rewarded^ Jean Baptifle RouSeau, and * 
after him Vpltaire, laid the foundation of their 
good fortunes, as authors, in England ;, and, dur- 
ing the^ time of my refidende m this country, 
fcvejal writers have difpofed of the copies of their 
works, in thp moft advantageous manner ; fome 
even have received many' thoufand pounds for 
thexb» and have acquired confiderable fortunes- 
-ThcfeinftanceS^howeyev, are not very common,, 
aj^dthe gQodfuccefsof naajay an author has, per- 
haps, depended more on circjumftances, and the 

.^iKUniof the public^. than his own merits. But, 

.^fteivall, it muft be owhjed, that in no country 
catt'lcarniiig and eenius expeft -encouragement- 
wiik nwrc pr<^^^^ than in England, where 

the jna^rovemehls in arts and fcienqes, and the 
xcw^rds^attending thcm,^ originate in; the patronage - 

: ofrth^^ pi50{de^ . Kjings and princes giveibmetimes 
fnri^i pcnfiojas.ta-jp^ and tg artifts ; 

.but.hci& infinitely better off, who fuccceds with 

^ the Englinv!public, ,?uid is favoured by them.. Be- 
B-4 . "^ '. fides»'„ 
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fides, the rewards givea by the great arjfc not frt- 
f|uent, oftentimes £caniy,> and, even precarious; 
when, on the cbntraiy, an Englilh, public i*aifes . 
its favourite's new and then teaftate of mdepen-^: 
dency, without laying .thedl uhder a diiagflieable:: 
obligation. It is, hc^ever, truey that tbb veiypdb- 
He Ibmetimes fciu*M^r$ away its rewards inritliouf .^ 
goodfenfr, andivheretberei;incrm«iU tode%rYc 
them- A Ikipping andvcapering opa;a-danecr wUi- 
gain perhaps more monexmonc wtBter-feafohwith 
his toes, thab a learned 3(nd enlightened man « . 
a6le to eatj^ by the4abdtt:fs of his bead^ jdjui:ing hia • 
whole life-timer;- Jf Tafib% niufc had Jung to^he.^ 
EnglhTi^i be nevfer\youldAa«c returned fo rich to ..' 
his country aamany<rf;bkcap6iitiliKe countrymen; 
do-, after they have fiddUd orfquej^ked in the mbft . . 
unnatural manner, fcefta^what^k> called a refined 
Englifli audieacR -r i "\o u^^'^.n :>Ur a3nd -{Ut .-^-o • •. '. 
Speaidiig. b«re:' tf'^^ eac<mr^tae»l .and the . 
rewards of tfeoie who arcreuniiiijftfcvfatsthet!* writ- :f^ 
ings, I will; not omir^lo^^eflid:i?ic^ =tHat tJbKy^-e'in . 
a coniidei^ble degreelfecm^i igaiii^iAeictangef 
of being depjived'of trhefmVtcoflhi^tlabbiljr, by' . 
pirated cdiijonai of. theif^jwifiafks.- ^Thk is. a^d'eal/ 
grbvaitce, of wlrich,otir.Oc«ida8a7\%Tlk«^^ qfionie r 
eaiiaericey hav^'jufe rcafcin -to clco»a5rt^ia^'^hl«ri^'^ - 
works aie fcarcdy printedj and .begin ta^et-tnto v 
lome repute, when a piratcdcditiony puNifhedbjr 
a difhoncft bookfellet, whdlmgLin^anoAb^prin- r 
dpaiity,.aHd underadiff«rfi^Jwifi^iS««>«icp^i^^^^^^ > 
the origin^ P^'^P^'J^tor of. the ixw^rd? i which he 
expefted, knd,v .perhaps,, was ~ entitled to, front; 
the public. . In Gi:eat Britain, ai authoi'j or . tbe 
bookfeller to whiom he fells hiscOpy^ has, by an^ 
kaof parliaqaent, in whicli Iherary prcmerty is. 
fettled, the profits of his works . to • hhnfclf, for 
fQuiteen year9 together, from the time of the 

publication 
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jMiUicatioB of the fiHt ediiipn ; and if he furyives 
thU pisriody iie m^y ren^ liissri|;ht k»* ds many 
years BKMTe* ^ Siiould he die before tbb leriai ia ex- 
pir^l^ he may lea v^ hi» literary pioperty'in his wiU, 
£>r tiie remamhig yeantj *ta w^dm he pleafes* - If, 
therefQrei works are well fec^ved, ^^ are really ^ 
valnad^lej thcsy may beo^inea' ib'ttfx:e of good re-^ 
ve^oeis to aa> ^(utiioiv ^or hit took^ler. In the 
iWe o|aaii6ry ^^com'pQ^'Qi ttiAaftt/an engrav^er,' , 
pp other fuch artifis^ coKay^d've theii^ ptoda^Hoixs 
leoired to themfclves arf'^lieir projftfriy* KThJ^jj 
indeed)Js a great' encpumgement to genius ; and - 
k wereic^ be wUHedth^t all couotrie?,' vdbere arts 
and fciencef have esade an^ progre&i . would itni- 
tj|te this exaiiaple ^n^hioh the JEAglifli^aPre given* 
Shiec, l^wever» thebeft o^ iafQtutwi» are liable 
to^bufe, £3 k m^y ba {a«|t that tbh eqintable txi^^ 
wife l^Wy for the enooui^f^eiit of literatctce^has 
accideataUy been thc^neaos of rendering good li« 
terai^ works ck|r» aiid; taifed the price of feme 
pablicatbns ^?e<thear real vtiiie. Within thefe 
twenty ye^r^ I havft^fAi^erved. that many book^ 
ofi fuppofk^ii that they woii^d be treil . received^ 
arepuUUhed ia a fpieodid xaaimer^ ta rai£e the 
price of thei]^ P^T xn^rouitiie reafca^^ the ma^ 
aufcri^t, wfakh» if^thout hurtiuiig the eyes of the 
readtTt imght have been liand^omelf printed off 
taa decent o£iayo votumtt ts^re&med t^ the - 
pablLc ia a pompous quarto, lurtiepe the text lU^e 
a ri V4ilet pruoa^ thi*ouflh a. field ^ max'gin.' This is 
quite the reirerie of our paiiiy way ^ priming 
the gicneraiity of ottr books in GentiWRiy^ where ^^ 
the pages are focr^atmed, th^ baldly axiy i^argiut 
U left i as if the typeswere uied to hide thecolou;* 
of that abcmilnable paper^poa wi|ibhMi|pft pf them / > 
are printea; tfaooga many of our. modern ^ubll- 
eaUons ^^yeto appear in ■& more handfomi^ ^ 
: B 5 ,'---- •, / ' : *■ -mahheiv - 
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jtaAacr,. and more pieafing to the eye. IhdcM, 

I cannot help wiilung, as BttjAifh hter aiy prp- 

'^au&ions are fb much cffeeuied aid ttanflai^d ia 

- Germany, that our printers and1>ookfellcrs, wdiildf 

imkW die roanie'r and elegaiici with ifrhich- En^ 

giifh books are printed. The, price '6f theafW 

rather high ; but when I compaOclt to that of ooir 

JGcrman books of equal fLBt, printed upon fuch dif-* 

gufting' paper^ I ajoi inclined lo think, that, coin^ 

p*rat^vclf fiyeakiB^, books primed ia Gefinahy^ 

sue dcaaer than the EngHfh- TTiis appears the 

more unreifohable Oii our fide, iinfcc Ehglifli 

J)ookfellers, ia propoVtion> pay dearer for t|i€ 

copies of aulhoi^s thai^our Germans d^, and pfifit^ 

ing is^inore expeafiye thian with us^ It was^iii 

the year 1784, bn'pccafiba of the comroerd 

treaty witfa Ireland,^ 'afierted,* /by tw6 eminent 

|;pndon bookfcllersji,'*!(/Rho were <xj|roined at the 

bar of the houfc of ^maQic^ns,' .tHJit'the value of 

&e x^opyrxighv'tiou^ht by .the.WeWfclleTi Jn Gteaf 

;BritJun| aflioiimed. ^t: pre&htc>, t^ no tcli ihaa 

ipOjOool. fFei'lij|g,'whicK makes *i,2^do,cqo dbl- 

Jars of OUT nKJney ; a facb,'^ which,'; I believe j >lt 

pur bookJyiers in ^ermaiiy "tt^etb^, extenfive as 

the coumrj^ ]^> aiirflerWej^Ut^ngy pre^^ 

liav« hardJy paid fo their\aiiiiKw4^^J?r^^ 

a ceiit ary . Yet UTa a^lwljii'^ the amouhjL 

of money* which Wculatejj annuiai% ¥©ong the 

Ticokfeliers, at tte Le>pfic and Fraiicfbrt fairs, is 

reckoned, upo» go()d g^uijids, X^ ^e ^500,000 

dollarst or fpmewhat more. than Btijpool'rflerling^ 

Bering here inadvertently fed to that kind o€ 

commeTce, whifh is carried oh with liteiwy pro- 

duitions, I w^l add a few bbferVations, tektive ta 

ijie iHimber 6f books which are annually pointed 

b* Germany, compared with th^e that appear^ 

'witlpi^^ »tA€ 4)ace of time^' in England. It is. 

calculated 
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^culatecL.\^ith jjxuje ceitamty, that they atnoun 

^on a© average, to five thotifend^ I B^ve, forfi 

^following yeafs, calculated thcrffe, which in En| 

.Tilii^ Keyjews are; announced artniiallyi land tl 

^nVmbfcr of them^-if£aU pi^tiaphlets itiH fingje fei 

.,«pns eiceptei^ i^ .oA^dh-averagfe> -not miic 

1 above fix hunjiirei ColifecjjLjently, the proper 

Jiior>, bqjweea^'bcJiks. ^ni;iaally publiflied in Ehg 

Ji^'n.d ah4 in, Germany, is almoft a» one to riiH< 

,.Xhpagh..jt ought to beicept in mind„ that Get 

j'xnany is inhabited by moTe' than one Jind twent 

Vmilliojis of peo|)li?v arid fenghnd and Scotland to 

;^Vgeth<y-,;hy.'^b6uT'|uh^^^ yet it is aftdnifhing,. tha 

l^yK.itcJt qf. wiitlhguii' oar country ^fc^ be i 

^^I'Pat^ iW.theVe,. vdth^^ as muci 

v^li^ jjrii^ed as in^ll tteVeff of Europe, "within th 

..^jD^t fp^^ (if tiipe.j'Thh; by no means, redouhcl 

1 to Qur hQuouVi^ though ^me of ,onr polygraphei 

Il^m^y |hrgkidS^ehtly J and qtheriiation5;;particr 

^^lariyttJig^pngliQiitt^ tKc French, have lorig agi 

*jM^io^ us yer^^^ Strong ^ as the i-; 

"" P4-efl\oh6 Ve» .^,^ich fir Richard Steele makes u ] 

" prjA^^sTatlef*, yctt^^ is a gobd; deal . 

* .%*uth in. thenj^ vrfien he lays : /^THev (jthe-bloc 
^\f* ■ hti^ads introducol m.Ae JSfnfioia oyctirbrum' I 
.J.^'\ffir¥m)i arc. inoftljr of the Cernlan natk i 
VV"^^ licnce from time to time^ . inurndatiohs of w 

'- ii' tf rs Ua¥:e flowed, more |)ernicibas to the^leati i 
; « vrorld than ilir fw-ini:^ of Goths and Tanc 
^-i^' to the politic,*' ' 1 . ' • 

TLr ^ reafoas why fo mtLcK Ts prmted a nd p 
% , ^?4 ip QeiimaJtiy^ are Various i and being '. p 
'■ W^^fW^^ii^^ at "leSt 

• iS^?^^ J^V^^ l^^'^I^^^'^fy ^^ iv'f itlnt among ; i 
' .|i^gji^5s3|lm^ a^ a^mo'ng me. Germ 
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notwithftandin^ the aimna^ number of putilicsK', 
tions ill Germany exceed fo^ much tliqie in Eq§m^ 
land. I hate thought a little -i^pcm this fubjea^j. 
andlwifh here to comipuakstte a frwobfcr'^ft-. 
tipns coucerning it, • Perhaps tberei^oo ^atjon^ 
'^hich i§ fo eager to rea4 bc^ok^f-pttblited ii) oth^* 
coontne? 9iKi foreign languagf^^ ^ i^rs; confc- 
quentlyi the tranflations.of them ate exceedingry 
numerdus* A(ery ilearly-two tMrd$..of the. Help 
publications^, which appear among) asi'.within^:ai»^^ 
yegr, aje tnanfiations of booksi ojigiaa^iywrittea 
'^h foreigii languages i. apd, therefore,^ hardly fif- 
teen |iuEt4r«d will remain out of the five tlippfandii 
as origin^ writings and compilations of all ki|id$t 
jn England, tranflationa of fweign-bootes begin^- 
at prefcnt,. to appear more ficquemJjfjbittt^ iti 
propovtion, are much. fi^wer thiui »witn ua*; and- 
^ur.^hungiy trat^flators apd bookfellers da not 
care how infi^njficant i|iidn.u»defe*ving fomc for* 
teign publications iDaj^be^ if thjey^an-^hly^^upei 
our reading. public, aiftl extort st littl^ moneys 
from them.- On perufing ous^iannunl Catalogue*., 
and Literal y Reviews^ in wKch ji>eW bo0k« ar^ 
attnoionced, it wiUbe found, tlwtheife whi<jh re-.- 
l^te ta.religipn. are the moft numerpii«. There isr. 
no end. of dogmatical, exegetical„"^nA.polemkaS' 
1)(^(>rksv of volumes of fermonSj and boofes of de-^* 
Wtion.. Son^c orthefc piou5 authors want t&' 
fle^r up old dbSTineSy and to explain inexpUcalie' 
fiiyfteties; fome write >pr®lix commentaTies, an4 
think nobody before them haS thrown f® mufti light 
upon>thc. faicred writings as they ; fome fight the 
good caufe of their refpeftive k^Sy and defend 
ihe holy tenets, by which they di(linguifhi them^. 
fclves from others, and claim an exclufivc right to 
the kingdom of heaven ; in fhort, ,lbere is no end 
^of thcfe>;fts they of(en; adre YCi^yub^fopetly called^ 

l?cligiou&. 
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fellg)oiEiSi.M«tthigft; On izoilfiiltilig on4he coilUrar jTi^ '^ 
tke£iigli(h^Rt;vk«i9v k will be IoukI, tbal^h<^ 
artkles' in theft iMOBftUf paUi^cationSy . tnf atioMdr 
ttT}der<lbe i^ad^of Siviaitip aad Cootcoveffy^^are^ 
not verj MuneiTMiB ; tkough tbfre are aiaoiig fb«t' 
^ft^^Dt kSU ik^UufjLmiiif always iomti<^>vr,*^hQt 
j^fijFk^ itt^tfaeirowxlwayr book^aod tr«£i8>re^ 
Itfiifftg to ri#^M^is»^andi perhaps^ far jiaoiie ^bai^ 
l)i«r« is occaficMi fiit ; «b«tt their' mmAer is tiaflingi^- 
iiAeiii compawd'iv^ diA-liierayyvinuii^tiMis, of 
thi^ kiiKl iia^Gcraiafty. 'iln^airj our pobficatioas 
tre likewife inoi^ noaierous thmk^i^ Eag^aiid* 
Here the conAiiation^ attd tdia nianxiei-^ift.wbtcli 
juftiee is ^kdMAA^eved;^ happily require n(3i a great 
diany titfw piiblkatbiiS4 Wit)^i»die braac^of 
jtt^i%>i«ileki|Ces ^w^ch ar« tti ufe, aire very Tarious ;. 
ftiki almofti-eirery little prifkipality baa its. owft 
<eoiiJ^imtieir^ •«» >far as it. is' tun iaconfiftenl 
with that of th# Gerraantc empire. Hence & 
^anyauthQi^^affiimgiis^^whoie pens are bvfy ki 
tiiffer^At psini cf tbeItW2^4S«)>laisasif or conunentr ^ 
lug »pon4heaHr whei«as^iii Eiigki^^ beOdes the 
ifokHnifiOM "IbeittiCe tetw, batiis iew^fiandard kw^ 
books^ whofe repute is eftaUi^d^ iipeiveile 
fiUmierous law'imb^cattioaB^ ehMgh there are by 
fio means watttmg aefw o&es whidi appear frodi 
timeto tiote. In hooka relatUi^ to pbyfic^ aad 
the varioas; bra»ches of mcudiciiie, we likewife 
exceed rhofe- which are alumidly pubjifted m 
Great Britati!, in iiuml^er, thowhlcaiuiot lay i^. 
iiitriiifii valoe. It is iio wonder Siat it is fo. Ger^ 
^aay -being imich ific»*e extenfiipe than £Bglan4> 
has, of coarfe> a gi^ater nomber of phyiiciansa- 
and theisr repute, particularly of tbofr whoare pro^ 
fi^flbrs in uiuvei-fities^ depends mnch. on tfatir 
writings, wi»c^ is noi the cafe in Eegtaod* The 
f9(u^.n^\kibi^9£.Q%tflt^^ and 

of 
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of thofe vbo ctuife fer-^fiieir .^tjeiftf wbat d|i& 
. OkUod BeUe» Lei^trts. Palio^Migc is wii^,4|4 ne^t 
Iher. very <|^xteniliFe» :^iim ha^v il^ ta. ciiipf}le Wlt^i^^ 
/good Uiiags as thai jn Hiiglaia4t ^<?re ^j :^i:ic» 
aneetfli witk » good p)ti!Q^ ^i\ nUkjO U^^ %tui^ 
^andhget imo F^s«e»r pf <gircat^ez»oluau^at^ vtboijgjt^ 
hete^tej fo ililH^tevbiit ia^Gcrm^j, t^mt 
Romaji Catk>tic : {H!Ovia€ea /e3M«r]pl«4> ^a j>criopA 
who mlhe> to fihtaia foiafr^^emcjlaaiefi^^^ 
UtejTfttttrey frofai thQtfe::U^ .bfnre -tl^^j^jpoial^ 
^ttkem, ft^wb geagri^Iy- {tie be^ chgfifi^^^ 
<m ih^w th^Mbas^a^}^!^ «(> J^ r^ai^ of -i^ 
merilonou3 iit«c$iry pttb}i€aupj|*. Jfje^iiicJiefo^^ 
numbers: -■ ^r« {»rpflqi^iB4 . hy: i^iculQi^ ^ v^f]^, io( 
ceinixiiHM:<K aisfchoss^ jOthei*a ^,^ ifi, hot^.^^XBipE^^^ 
andbecauie they lpok;iip(q^ ivaa a ^neaiis^j^Q.jpirp^^ 

generally of whpm d^Pi^ j9BkVM?h.i?jrc4it /atU^iv la 

'themfelve«ior;tQ thfiUv/^i^i^vyr r JB^tj pata4Axi<^ 

as U.may: appieax at fijr^, yetl jb^icwe^^ fan^^ 

ijTovcd, ^hat the haft pf UH>fethcii^s,;.ca^ au- 

tfaofsi^ai^ proportkueiahly ,^s mipfip:^^ ii» ^g- 

. laadfasLa Gcrma»i/5.,^ . , ,^^ ., -. ^ ..;. _.^;. -.^^y;,- . 

,. Afew obfe^vatipa^.iichic^ ijt.fl^ll mal^eof ti^is 

jub|e6l«.. will explal^ii. zn^ eo;ifi«*#Q-thK afTeriioiu. 

tn^ the.firft i>lape^ ^It h9ok^;xwr;tten,in. our lanr^ 

g««ge ^re not. the produice cf Qe^ina^y alone..; tiie 

. wreatei: pai^ of Switi^rland,, Baft aud Weft Pnifr 

'fia>vL4vwia> Courlan^, .ewn fonie parts o£ For- 

iana.and Hiipgary^ vhcm :th*e Geman language 

: iafpjoheh, jioirtua intb^ir. literary prodijc^er \^^ 
(,nQ;WQndi^r> ther^Q«e,.if ia iiicl^ao^xtp^iiv^P^rt 

rf ?Eurapc, where JUeralur^».in,geii€raUvis much, 
'tft^niedr ^h^l^Eiiedajiid their wai-kStrtiould be 

Itumerous; whether they are always worth pub- 
.tUbifl^, m axiath^r q^eftiQ^;.. }a jhe lecon^, pt^fd^ 
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"Itt it l^coftfi^^di i^af -^^aftyh aWe Ose 
'Mtftt^eiitff cerUIieM'^ ihbabkants, andBn^aBd^ 

^Wd^r^boft oeraliit^ies #lM»te oui^ language is fa 
«'«ffef, tti4dihlhey'tid^otl>ddi^i^ fixtecn 

^IkifHdted^^irraalii^v^Ifteffafjr prodiieliiMB f^pm Mr 
'^pirffAi^ zhd'^^x- hubdhed'troffi thofii in &ghMl». 
•i^lisi: fn-rerf g^ p^H^vti^n wilb ^ihe; nomber 
"6f i^ffaftfta^^ aarfttitfiber \tk fav^or of tlieJ«it«r» 

* It mil^ettite itppekPitkuLtwaioag too tiuiufiiad 

-arc in^,\^rtktiValtf HI <i«Fiiiah)s^^ w '.fttui 
"' imi Tnduftr^ ar^ fo proIi&, ^tbit.fl^y iirtke more 
^ than one work; and-jcoii^^lieiitly USkn tbe num^ 

• W of t>t%[et'indiv4dltal9 la keep tbe prtiSss mn^ 
;^pWytid. T>^ EagHflft baw, itioreoiFer> tbe ad- 
; "rahta^ t^T^ US), by tb^ir Aunieroiis aaagaaittes*^ 
"' their ntiSberteft • new%>apeir8r ^n3 other periodic 
^ <al ^tflic^ti6fisl ^Htd which, thofe who M lift rary 
; ^alinis,; eafily find admiffioai? to gratify their wifll 
' of jBeteing-themfc^rei in prinly and increafing the 
" nuin^rof writerd> withont being; tmder a aece&. 

fity oT pnbliflung ii^riilely, what ^y judge 
proper to faToar the public with. Thi^^ iac^Bcdi 
till of lai^, has not beeotbe eafc with us in.Ger- 
many,'- where peribcKcal papery ai:e kept in the', 
hanicK of a few, who aregencfraHy extiudvely the 
lieroed of 'their own tale ; ^nd as to our Newlpaf^l 
pcfs, it is- very ^ell known, that theyaa*e« both 
in regard to their contents^ and the liberty witb 
vfaich they are written,, umtk confined, and of a 
irery difierent coa^plexion fron^tfaofi of England*. 
If we had fo many i^eceptaeles for ali ibrt» of 
writer^, we fhould have fewer Separate publie^ 
tions ; hut Our numeroos German- authors; not 
E^vihg fuch advantages, they muft make pamphlets^ 
ox even books, of tbe littk^whieh they have to 
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iajr, riist k may be oohfidmble eaoogb io bulk t« 
appear before the public.^ It is true^ th^i- p^blif • 
cations of fach kind and fise are fiiiBcientty lii»-w > 
meroita in England ; but, nev^thde^ it is ec^r-; 
taiat that thir nuotber of £epai ate publicatioasi - 
and of authors, is confidetabtf kAei>ed by tb^ > 
insf a^nes and oewfpapers, whicht onaccouiu of - 
dWfreqaency of their piiUicatiom arefo rea^y to ' 
coorey the thoughts, the letters, the ^ays ^on^ ' 
Yarious fub)e6i8> the atlemplsiii poeti'y aod pi^^ > 
which are fent for iniertioa, to the public; if they 
are tolerably fit to itieti its eye. 

Much has been iaid agatnft theie loagariaes ind 
periodical writings. Mr. Pope catb then ^ ^* the 
^ eruptions of every tmferaUefcribbkr; the ^irty 
^ foam of every ftaenaiit newipaper ; the.rag9 of 
^ woi*n oat nonfeRie and ibandal, pick4Ml up iroq^ 
•' every dunghiU,, under the tWe of eff^ys,- re* 
*^' fltSkiow, queries, foi^s, epigrams, &c. equally . 
** the'<U%race of huoian wit, morality, audcouw 
^^ man mfe :'* but 1 think that his exprcfiont^ 
andhiainve^ive, are rather too veheoieot. They 
«re undoubtedly of fome ufe, and mauy a o»e,. 
who became in time no incofiiiderable a writer, 
has made his firft entrance into the literary world 
by means of the& magazines, in which, bcfides^ 
many valuable things are pieferved. It is, how- 
ever, likewifc tme> that numbers of tiiiferable 
fcribblers> asMr.Pope calls them^ thr^w into thefe 
colleAiottS their e&ys in pfoie and in veiie, abuu* 
dantly > which, indeed, proves my aflertion, that * 
the number of writers, and the product ions of 
the prefs in England, are propprtionably not 
fmaller than in Germany, where the boil ol* pre*- , 
tended authors^ would appear iafinitely leis. If 
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id tqgiTljfiQr^ in numbcrlefe m^gaiiines, as \s the" 
cafe lit fttiglafHftj/.jJEycry ti*ue,fmr^^ 
Wo^ld ^i?Hhi that If fe w ^%i Vc" 

po^ic of .Ietlcr«i and oniy that which ^zs rerfl- 
merit; but, .ftPlft.Aune immemorial, compl^^ 
Iiavc |breii;Bi9<!e> . t{i4t woithlefs Witings har< far * 
exceeded Jj^ofci.pf ftrty real valiae.. Houever^ T ;^ 
^ iiQtieejiibat.the JjNfriii do^ by the foraicr iar 
flreTy:|;rc>t>. ^JQgdc tfi^difeppear very foon^ arid .. 
ire, sdmoft at tfiemojaa.enttiiatil^ey appear, cqii?-; ' 
Sgnec) to oblivion. ;Soi^e old Qcrmafl catalogues^ ' 
prifHed'^Uttie itiore than a" eentufy agoV which , . 
Iiave efcui^cd M^ idevaftatioa of time, annouidce \ 
feodk» whieht^cA wtre puWifhed, though at pre- . 
fent not ^<x/fYi ^abr even a fi*agincnt of them js . 
to be fowAi b^aofe thi^y are. uled for all pther . 
ptirpoib,. exeepttng thoifc for which theif fimhom [ 
I'ntendm tbeto, S who expe^e^ that they fhouj3 lie . 
]'ead,;vSfid erenj perhaps, flattered thetojelves . 
that thl^ might immortalize their naznes. Sucn 
catalogues, ,9iid tb^ Hterary journals, as well as! 
biographical worky, may be confidered ^s a kl/id .' 
of torob-ftone«, t© preierve the memory of the' '; 
dcceafed>,till at laft tliefc very tomb ftones them- 
felvesinott/dcr awa^,by the forte of all-devouring ' 
lime, when the monuments of a ridicuIouflyex- 
peftedimmorlaSity vanifh, and not even'a Mrcck' 
15 left behind. i|ow many ancient books, and 
names- of authors are entirely loft, without being . 
regretted. Among the modern ones, bow diany 
have already (harcd their fate, and how many wiU . 
foon follow I There is, I am certain, befides Lon- 
don, no ciiy oji the globe, where the events and 
die objefls of the day, which excite the leaft at- 
tent on, are fo eagerly caught, as they pafs along, 
l|y Uuiibcrlefs pens, which digeft them into pamph- 
lets 
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lets and diurnal, publicallf^nsj^ 40 gra^Ar .the y^ 
ripus paffions of people, ao^ ia .i:oUe6t a littic. 
money from the pubtic^ TIii3j:dl hv^^y when I cape 
to England,? fuxpii^edj.tne. i»^. a little i but, at 
prefehty ibeing how &oii thefe^ tl|ingi«: .which com&. 
merely recomoiended hynovyeltyjiare tbrpwnafide»^ 
and jforgottctti tO' make ropm fpr oibers of thioi 
fame kind> I am perieiftly Feconclled to thi$ Ibrt. 
of entertainments. Findings betide^, that, maa/y 
trades are benefited by printing and bpokr makings 
and that many readers are entertained and fome?^ 
times inftra6lcd bv it> I think the complaint, that 
there is no end oi ;com poling boaks^> no more of. 
fo very ferious a nataae as I did formerly* . 
In moft countries literary publications are gene-« 

' rally to undej go an examination^ by fome perloiis- 
in authority, bciore they are printed. ; A ccnfor* 
appointed by thofc in.poffeffioaof the power* of' 
government, is to judge, previoufly to the, print<» 
ing of a manufcripc, whether the author has adf 
vanced any thingagainil the intereft of the church». 
or of the ftatc* According to hia yerdi6t, the 

. book either appears or not ; it is printed eithfsf 
entirely from the author's copy, or in a mutiUte4 
condition. Happily for England, fuch a cenibr* . 
ofBce is unknown in all Gi^eat Britain^ the two^- 
univetfities of Oxford and Cambiic^e excepted, . 
where, atleaft formerly, publications, which eam^ 
from the uni\terfityprefe, were adorned, on thes 

• back of the title page, with zn Imprimatur, or a 
licence from the cenferi In London, ami in other 
places of the Bruifli empire, e^ery thing vmaybcr 
printed, without a previous licence- Newfpar. 
pers, which abroad arcfo ftri6lly watched, and> 
before they go to prefe, carefully examined and 
curtailed by a cenfor, are printed in England 
without being previoufly by authority looked ov€r> 

' ' ' to 
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to fee wbetlier; Hky irmtaia any thii^. diiplea^ 
Jhg tp^ tliole wbo' «7e s^t. the^ helm of cboirch 
^d ftat«. A pubiicaUon BKift have already beg^ui 

, to b^ diftributed aiid to be: fold, before the au- 
thor or printer can be fued in a le^al ^ay,. by 

, thofe who think themfeivcs irijured by it. I hardly 
expelled that a nation, whkfa refpeaa the liberty 
of the prels fo nnicb, would fuffcr any literary 
work to be condemned to tiie flames; yet thin has 
happened once within my tiipe. It was the fa- 
mous nomber Forty-five of the North Briton« 
which had, I may almoft fay, the honour to be 
burnt' by the.hancis of the hangman, and by this 
means wa$ raifed in reputation beyond its confer 
qoence. This is generally the cafe in fuch in- 
fiances; the pajper thus executed b then more 
eagerly fought alter and read* True wifdom an^ 
pbliey'would rather diSate, that aslittle notic^as 
pi»ffihle(houId be taken of fuch things^ for fear of 
jbiingiftg them into greater repute, and' making 
^Ibem more known, than is confii^ent with the in? 
jtent&ons and wifbes of thofe who order fuch kinds 
of puniihments. 

^f The liberty of the prefs has much increafcd in 
£rgland, witb'm theie twenty years. When I firft 
^ame dere, the parliamentary debates were printed 
and publifbed with great caution. The magazines 
gave them under the fi<Siiioas denomination of a 
Robin-hood, or Debating- Club, and the names of 
"the fpeakers were much difguifcd. At prefent it 
is quite different.' The public papers give the 
debates at large, and the names of the fpeakei-a 
^notonly at full length, but even fometimes with 
feverei itmarks and bitter criticifms. 
, As thereis no previous examination byauthorit^,. 

-of liooksand printing j fo there is hqnc of copr 
.per-platesan^'engi;a;iri|ig. The molt iatixical and 
!>' . ^ ^ the 
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the moif^ laoghal^e caricatures are publiihe^^, gnd 
poUiciy cxpofcdfor fele. Tlhe great and the low, 
mwri from the king to his lowcft fubjcSs, .are? 
prcientcd before the windows of a print (hop^its 
variow? atti^des and fliapes, to excite mirti anpong 
the paffcngcrs who pat* by in- the ftreet. Nobody» 
fiom the higfaeft to thctoweft, is fccurc againft 
bitter fatires ; but I hardly kndwjjam inftance 
wherein a'printfeller w?is profecuted .by lay^^ foi| 
taking fuch liberties. I caiinot help,igentioning 
here, that veiy' inimai'al and mdecenf prints^ 
which offeiadnipdefty and virtue,, are- ^6 publicly 
expofed firr fale. There. :'ia no doubt ^^oiF tbeiit 
having bad efe6ts upon ihe'inl^ds of young p^^ 
jle ; and itcertainly rcflefSts up honour upon thi? 
l«ondon police, that it* is fo remts in theie mat*» 
tera. ». 

To make the. works of the learned, and their; 
merit,\knowh to tfcc public, feveral Reviews or 
literary Jourh^ls are, publilhcd on the firft day o£ 
each month. When I firft came to England, thet^ 
were only two, but their number has mcreafed to 
foux. In magazines, which arc likewife publiflied 
monthly, among a hundred other things, feme 
account of new books is generally giwen; but the 
firft inentioned publications are appropriated en- 
tirely to the review of books. It will^ perhaps, 
be thought furpri;5ing tp tnany of my country- 
men, that fo few literary Journals appear in Engr 
land, when Germany abounds witlr/them, and 
every town of feme confeqaence and every pettjf 
univerfity furnifhejj at leaft one literary Gazette 
or Journal ; though in neither of the fa^moos 
Englifh univerfities is a tingle one" publifhed. I 
think, however, that the Englifh a6t wifely in 
not multiplying the number of literary tribunal8> 
as we have done; for It is certainly, in more, than 

, one 
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OM r«fpe<3/ Q6i for tbe.advancement of Utecature 

aad fcience/'-' ' i^ ^' ''^■•'*'-" ^- ' ' \ '*- 

As iiir a« I'^lcajow^ and I have^ mide enquhy^ 

no Reviews or Ikerary JofiytrnalK at^ puibliQied m 

'Scotland or Ii^land. AH Britiih ftUth^^^appeaf 
.befoi^ dit.critical tribunals ereAedUiX6iid^> to/ 
^receive ientcnce^n the merit -or deme/it cX 4idk 
vorks* 

1 own thdt tbe plan of the Englifh reTie^ei*^ , 
pieales me b^er than that which pretailsin oui'S 
in Germany*. Mol^of our critics, asthey ftyle 
themii^ves, endeavour^ in their Reviews^ todifplay. 
saore their own little learning, than to 4nake their 

^jreaders acquainted v^ith the contents and merits 
of the book, of which they pretend to give an 
account. Inftead of rdaling the oontenis of i^ 
awLlhewtng the manner of writing, and the f^yle 
tof the author, they too. oft en. give only th^eir own 
ill-founded opinions, and frequently pals jtidg- 
ments with a pertnefs and arrogance, which nei- 

* tber do credit to their modefty and underflandin^ 
4K>r to their pretenfions to learning. The Englila 
j«yicfwers;generally enabletheir readers to form a 
kind of judgment of their own, by giving cxtrafis 
Md pretty lohg paflages froin the book. Thefe 
are not felefied merely for the lake of crrtkifing 
«ponthem, as luanyof our old pedantic or our 
y^ttng and beardle^ German critics do ; but rather 
to give fpecimens ol tbebcokand the merit of itjS 
author, and to. entertain and to Inftru^l the reader 
sB^aH/^reeable mattner.' I Jbave .read, , but la^tely, 
ill one ^f buy moderA' German reviews, which ar- * 

. * Wbat foUowv liere, concerning the Gennan Reviews, ^eht 
have been left oiu in this tranilation, fince the origihal* wa* w- 
ttadcid'flieTciy for my ewn coufitryoien ; but^ after 'foine cooC* 
^taUmi, Tmdutniifolircd to toft rt it, as 4 proof, of jo^yii^par* 
tiality. . 

rOgates 
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rosates to itfclf a kind «f fuperterily tO.«*l»ri» 
»1 cenfure of Englilh reviewers, tM, they m^. 
the taflc of a critic Tcry eafy to theinielvesi. bv 
pivirte longextraas from the new )»ook*wbith 
Lfe through their hands, and that therefore it^ren 
SSS no W talents to be ran Englifh criti?. 
But this felf-conccited cenfor, betrayed certainly 
neither great knowledge of his prOfeffion, nor tbsjt 
■nw:effarV candour and commeridable modefty, to , 
teduitite in a critic, when he gaye'tMs «e ijf 
ooS. To fdea the ufcfid and. the «itei^ 
biniha, with taftfe and judgmeht, reqwe* aM>i;e 
SkBts than to affuBie the ai»5of a pedantic feho<*- 
Aiafter, who treats his autborwUh iofoknce, which 
S aenCTally the ofepring of ignorance, and whl» 
?rften<b to find faults, whe« Aew ^^f^ 
Se or perhaps fach only as do not dei«v« 
.So«U or Ldignant cenfure. I know that 
■Sny amtogft the legions of our <^«na«: Jo«^ 
.Sifts, tnake the bufinefe of reviewmg^ry eftfy 
to AcUlves, by readine «t^ly the prrf*ces of 
Soks of which they prelume to^.ye tl^r op.- . 
X^to the public They begjn an wile dedama- 
ST^theirown, which has BO namral con- 
nSb^ith the :4jea -of their anjhor j they 
S ^ a few fhort^paftiges^to, indulge their f^^ 
Et h*nwur, or, ift^he.MAor bapp^nstPjbc 
'in?if their friends, to beftow.ofte»»t«p?6 wde- 
?«*drpraifcs onh^ j^rformancciSftwwJvch 
Sv caR a glance.»f complacency: upon the judg- 
Swbktf they have paffed. atodtbisMh«B»fcJvif« 

W?'vrifti» tbatthofeof my:c«m9tp^vwho^ 

WWgWe a proper accov*ntpf«ir public*- . 

S thantofii«l«wit|i:thsi^ ' 

tions^ vuo*» %. viewing. 
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Mewing, wfikh/in my opinion,^ Is preferable to 
tms in riiaiiy rdpeiSs, 

" As various pens are employed in wiiting the 
Engfifh literary Journals, it is not to Jie expei6led> 
liiat in thole who ufe them, the capacities, the 
t^e> the education, and paffions, which have 
fo great an infioence in the compofition of critical 
-woiitsi fihonld be' alike. There are every where 
people w4k> will talk about things, which they do 
-tiW iiiiderftand, like the peripatetic Phormio, 

^-v^enhe dedaimedl)efore Hannibal on the office 
and dtttfe^of a general ; but the number of fudh 
prefimiing inftiru£fors and critics^ is^ I^am appre- 
•nettfive, tiattch greater with us; than in England. 
Ill moA-Freitcfa and Ehgliih Reviews, though there 
^e many exceptions, oiore- urbanity^ and ^ more 
gemlemait^Iike manner of writinfl|^ is generally 
cdnfpiebous than ii* ours^. "Thccifiticifas, whicn 
-are inter^erfed between the' quoted paflages frpDS 
1>ooks which are moi-e tircumflantially revieW^4> 

' and thejjudgment'COmiyiotiiy givejT) at theconclu- 
•fion, are moffly candid, and Keep the proper px^ 
dkio^'betw«en that^ tumid prmfe,: ^nd that malig- 
>lant terffili*/ which too frequently difgrace. ^a^x 
<3termafh tciSeWs. Hie fon»er. Afia Mruditonmi 
lAt^fiinfiai V9eiti ^to Ae greatefi part of them, 
WTtttei»^ii£ a niafterly teanndr ^ but how few of Qiir 
modern produBic^sbf this kind cotne up to them I 
"l^yWti Nou^^ ditld "Rff^Uquf M Lettni are 
-patternii to be imitated by any reviewer's ;} he crk t- 
cifesi;1)iit witii modefty and cand^i ; ht iiiftru^^, 
Imt withoiit 'oitofftatroil or hnpertinenoe. Let Uie 
genentHty <^ itat cindoi} journalifts, « and iOUr: )i- 
tcrary Oassettiil winters in Germany, be comp^^dd 
WithBayle, and b»w difgiaceful will be^ldiie CjDiir 
trafi. Tliepe li one circumAance more^) whicb 
^ Ihail mention as honourable to EngUlh literary 

Reviews, 
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fieviews, and Tecommeijd Jt oMA-fcri^ufly tp, l^ 
Imitated in my country ; whicn %^ tiat tne pro;- 
^rictora of tieox, as ll^elieve, would notlcnow- 
ingly permit the feme book to be Teviewed by ti^c 
fameperfoji, who has already inferted an account 
of it, though difguifed,' In aaothex Review. Thp 
iiumbcrof our German literary journals beiAg {o 

treat/ many a wretched critic, who is ia want qf 
read, engages himfelf in half a doz^,' or ^vef 
mote of them. He fendi^aecounts, .a little al- 
tered, of one aild the fame book t6 tbeSoa a}l ; zj^^ 
unknown, pronounces his fentenccupon it thorough 
'many <^ife rent moutlis.. ' TThe iiifignificaiit judg- ' 
ment of fucS an impoling Steatpr, is frequf Atly 
taken, by thofe Vh.o know no better, for t£e opi- 
jiibn of the public. . I am pretty confident, that* 
there is too much fenfe of hianour and. equity in 
^he proprietors or -managers of the EughCh Re- 
views, to permit fuch an injuAice, and fuch an 
impofition on the public, . unlefs they were im-^ 
poled upon themfelvfs. 

I (hall conclude my obfervatlons on this fub- 
je6l, with bbferving, that the method of announcr 
Jng new books aixi literaij pnUications in £ng^ 
land, is very different from ouis in f^erjgaany. 
"We majce them chiefly.knpwaiby tbofc catalogues, 
which are publilhed twice ,or three tim/es a ycar» 
,at the ^xeat fairs at l^pfic and Franc&xt, ^x^he^ 
our prmeip^l bookfellers ppeet, Xo fell or <o..ejc- 
chaMe among themfelvee^th^.iJiewly-, printed 
books. \ In Engljijxil they, arc ^.^nouifcpdii pyy^Y 
of ad^ertifement^' in wW^S» Jpa5<^^> which isp 
very €;xpcnfive:Hxt:thQd eit^^iffiiijg i;liem» Tie 
.adyerlilemcnt»i .and particularly the 4aVcs up- 
on them, are extremely cofily* To, adve^ife .a 
book,prpperjly*infeveral newjfpapers, wilj amouji^ 
fometimes to .rfuore i\\m tw^nty,.ppunds ilcrling. 
*' "^ This, 
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Tt^s, indeed) is a liardiiitip under whicb En^ifh 
Kteipatare^ authors, and Wookfellers, are laid, au4 
ii^hiph may, be choi^t rather inconiiftent iNrith ft 
due encQuvagemexit for learning^ aaionga nation^ 
which juilly lays claim to celebrity ia the arts and 
.fcieiices. The, high t^xes upon adveitifement^i 
%e0d€^ tbofe with which the materials for piimitiig 
arc Heavily burthencd, muft of couc£e raife the 

Srt€^ pf bookd very muchr. With us in Geimanyi 
le put^ifliing of a book cofts a mere trifle; eve» 
'whenjt,i3 doAc in a newfpaper,j our printing 
mater^l9» ?,pci the wages of workmei^ are d^eapei* j 
ftndyetjj I.pnnot help repeatihg it>. our books, 
'oftenUHies^ printed iiiailovenly manner, and up** 
on wretched paper, are in propprtion much dearei; 
than the Engliui. , n 

. I»iterary Gaaetj^es, publiflied weekly, of which 
wehave.fo great a number, arc hitherto not to 
be foiind'in Enjg^and ; at wiiichi I fomewhat won-* 
der. * A publication of ihi»; kind> wouki, in my 
opinloii, be well iticeiYcd,' and of great afe to 
the public* J^iterary works, and tfaofeof sTrtiftlr 
lioth foreign and domeftic,: might be thereby fooher 
smd more expcditbufly made known. All kind& 
oif ttfeiful i.ntelligenjce^ relat to arts and fciriices, 
and tbofe who cultivate them, mi^ht be eafily cir* 
cdlaited, if a lufficierit mxnaber olpcrfons, quali- 
fied for fuldibufinds, and aififted by the principal 
book£eller% joined in an undertaking of this n»» 
ttrre. . 'Ilie contents^ of fqch a pubUcation, being 
of gf%t yarietv, and i^erely hiftoricai, could by 
no means interfere wii& th<^ Reviews that I bayi 
mentioned before, winch ^ve a more atopic ai^ 
a critical account o£ the works of the learned^ 
The bookfell'ers as well as the; literati and artiift% 
inight be greatly benefited by it« Thft latter i«igte 
procure all kinds of literary news, and&ch ast^ 

Vol. II. C relate 
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T%late to, art*; the former might notify \6 Jthc 
public their aew books, without much expence 
ofadyertiling.;. and allthofe who are now obliged 
to read numbers ot ©ewfpaper§, to learn what 
ha3. lately be^n, or what is going tp be publi(h^d, 
>rouldhere, in o»e viewf, find. it collected bei^re 
|hom- 1 am aware, that it may be- obje6ied» iuch 
a literary gaze^e, wjih its literary intelligeiice, - 
yirould be foon i'uUjefled to ftamp-diities. I con- 
fcfs^> t|iat I am appreheniive, tlie greedy hand of 
' jL fete financier, may not beanclined toipare fuch 
^ fource of intelligence froni'the repui)lic of let- 
ters, but,, under fome pretence or other, may 
burden at with taxes ; but \ fhould think the dan- 
ger, might, in a great meaiure, be avoided, by* 
Gripping it of the appearance and form of a news- 
paper, .and giving it in weekly oiiavp numbers, 
like other periodical papers. It would, indeed, 
be hard, and Anconfiltent v/ith that regard which 
evety liberal-minded man feels for the iutercfts of 
learning, to tax a literary journal for the fake of 
an inconfukrable ftate revenue. 
, It is £aid, and very juftly, of the Engl ifh, that 
many df their authors write well, with folidity 
and judgment. Liberty and education are the 
principal caufes of this merit. A learned En- 
gliihman, if. he lits down to write on a fubj^ ft, 
which is not of the hiftorical kind, or not intended 
fiojr.a compilation, will hot anxioufly firft coUcft 
what others have faid and written on it, before him; 
he will rather inyeftigate truth, unbiaffed by the 
force of his own underftanding, and reprefent it 
;ifterw?ards as he has found it. If he -is not fpbilcd 
.hy a pedantically learned education, or prejudiced 
by early imbibed narrow principles, he will fol- 
low nature "and ihia owh good fenfe, as the two- 
bcft guides he can be led by in his refearche$. 

Yet, 
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Yet, I do not know how it happens, that fome' 
Englifti writers feena to be afraid to fpeak out 
freely- Many French authors have written, within 
thefe fifty years, more boldly and freely on poli- 
tical and rdigious fubjedts, thaii the generality of 
the Englilh will venture to do; and fome of thena 
would have written with ftill more freedom, if 
theyhad lived in England. Fenelon, if that be 
true which Voltaire fays of him *, would have 
written and aded quite differently fiom what he 
has dojjie as archbifhbp of Canrtbray, if be had 
been born in England. The French authoi*s, 
whom I have piirticula^ ly in view, and who have 
fo mueh contributed by their writings to that glo- 
rious revolution which has taken place in France, 
are hel-e eagerly read, tranflated, admired, and, 
perhaps) envied by fome; but I do not- fee that 
their example is much imitated, or that attempts 
^re made-to excel them. 

That good and manly tafte which diftinguifhes 
fo many EhglilTi writers, is greatly owing to the 
efleem in which the old Greek and Roman claffics 
arc held in tWs ifland. They ferve as models for 
a good.ftyle, ahd a prpper manner of writing. 
They ar£. the tpuchftone ufed by the true critic ; 
they are4he principal ornamenis in Englifli H-. 
braries ; and the Heft editions of them, when fold 
in public auftions, keep always up to their price, 
like gold and filver plate, when it is clifpofed of 
by .public fale, according to its intrinfic value- 
Thofe who do not underlland the original lan- 

;♦ Hamsiy 9i\hf^ (Je ce celdbre, Archcv^que, m'a ecrit ces 
mots : s'il ^toit ne Cfi Angleterre, i\ auroit developpe fon ^enie 
et donne j'eflbr fans crainte 4 fes priivcipes que perfpnne n*a 
cponus. SJhle de L»uii Xlt^- p- 10^ 

' . C a . gua^e* 
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gUatge, m whrch thefe clafBcs arc wfitteti) may, 
read them iit Teiy gaud trairflations *. 

Befides thcfei tfwr works df feveialEnglifli aii-^ 
thorS) whor wrote Airing the reigned of Charles 11. 
and James It and within the firflf thirty ycfai*a df 
this ceJitui*y, are reckoned to be clafTics* They 
ai*e even now read and cfteemed ; and I am in-^ 
clined'tso think, that this, joined to the predilec- 
tion of the old Greeks and Romaris, is one of the 
principal caufes of that good taile, wbith is to* 
be met with in many modem Englifh tfathors* 
The ftyle and manner of writing are here not 
lb changeable as with us in Gerfinany ; for the 
Englifh are, in this refpeiJ, not fo vatiable a& 
they are in fefliions and drefe. 
' 1 ftiall now endeavour to give a fl^t (ktvc^ of 
the ftate of leatning in, England. The intention 
of this work, aYidtthe limits which 1 have pre- 
fcribed to myfelf> will not permit me to be. prolix ; 
and, indeed, I fhonld write >he hiftbry of litera- 
ture of this prefent century, if I w^uld dojuftice 
to tiiis fubjeft. I only wifti t^ toucfr the principal 
branches of fcicncc and learning. The opinions 
^ich I' may here advance arc merely my own ; 
and I am far from ppefamii^ to intrude tliem up-' 
on others, or to think they arc preferable to thofe* 
which arc enCertaiiied-bjrAem who think diflc* 
yently. 

The language of the eountry, in wfaicb their 
Ijooks arc writtt^n, deferve to be mentioned in the 
firft place. ItislcldomthatEn^ffaineiiwyiHinany 

*'ln the origiiul t^muoii the Snglifli ^^nflatfoas of the 
Ciceek and Latin dafict, »it mentioned in alf^betica! order |;^ 
V imt being wdl knoKVnto llM leamcd iii tllift €0«ifry> ibey mre' 
here OQEuUed* . . » 

OthCT 
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odicr Iftngnage rban ^e»r own* I, tberfpfpre, ha we 
iittstmoaitixd, why nofodety ba» been inAiuited 
'&a: its improyemcnt^ of M^iich, in many relpecfc^, 
it feems to ftand iir need. If this had been done 
long ago, and if a Lowth, who, in his Short Inr 
trodu^ipn tt> Mnglj^ Grammar^ has pointed ont fo 
many gramoiatijcal errors in the writings of the 
befi fenglifh authors ;. or if a Harris, whoie Hef^ 
mcs may be deenied clafficaU 'had beem at the head 
of fudi a foGiety, it might be xeafonably fuppoied, 
that it would hare been of tiie grefftiift advantage 
to thelanguage; but hitherto nothingrof this kivKl 
Jiad be^ndone, .or even atjteniipied*. The Engliih 
being a compound of many ancneint «]»i- modern 
langua^s, receives additions from time to time, 
and adapts Aewwoffdsj wheni>tli^6^ wfaii^hwei^ 
kejEbi^ much im ufe, bfxmmt obfjrfete*.. The 
tranOstioii of the Bibie, W9i» fori^eriy Mgarded 
j» a ftandard, or a daSic of ^ language ; and 
Dr. Johfsfon, in Jftis Pi6liosiary,. quotes it fra- 
•quently as an aulSitority; bwt kk, ^itprefent, no. 
jBore fo. Masty woflnds firhicb loccur in ^be Bible^ 
itnd tbe orthograpby of fome^ ^^idd at prefent 
«m be ufed 1^ good writers. .It has feverat 
^^esbecn propofed to make a new tmnOatign fcr 
xoinmon life, and under aulboiury,'biitj fakhertii> 
it has been of no efiFoft. 

The pronunciation of tbe£nglifli Isanguage ii 
difficult and umfettled ; ibr there are no rulies 

• Dr. Jobnfila, in h^ zrtu DiaUHm/ir* l^H oeXU^td sthfmt 
49,000 words, ft&d it was then thoueht that he had left but very- 
few behind. The rev. Mr. Croft, however, has . aflerted, that 
he hat found more than f-f^ooo^ -uliidi arc oinitted. The new 
Diaidnary which be p>opofeiit»yiiMint, iwin,:on this^ fia^ofittoiw 
-and on acoevttt «r ihe neir^an he hft* adopted, h«ve ^w^^t 
.fujperiority over thkt of Johmba^ It M* the rftftirc* ainch to he 
.a^ihed, that he may n^eet in his |Kat|ifidaiUflUiip irith that ea» 
eoQra|;eaient>, irtiith it Jeferves. 
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vhich, on account of fo many exceptions, de- 
pending on whim and cuftom, are in all inftances, 
to wbich they feem to belong, applicable. Many 
words are, by difiPerent claffes of people, and in 
ditferent counties, differently pronounced. The 
dialefls in feveral parts of the kingdom are vari- 
ous, and the counti-y people, in provinces diftant 
from the metropolis, dr,awl.the wordi> when they 
fpeak, in the fame manner, and witb the fakne 
^ tone ,of voice, as our rultics do their German. 
Even a foi-eigner, who has refided a proper time 
in London, if he has a good ear, will be able^, 
to know a Yorkfhire man, a Scotchman, or an 
Irifhman, when he fpeaks, by his prbnunciatioii. 
But no foreigner, if he is npt brought into Eng- 
land at a very early time of life, will ever at- 
tain a proper pronunciation of the Englifh* 
Let him be ever fo much a m^fter of the language, 
he wiH, by fpeaking it, foqn betray that he is no 
n.^tive of the country. He muft expert that the 
famb will happen to him which did to Theo- 
|)hrahus : after refiding many years at Athens, and 
applying himfelf clofely to the Greek in the Attic 
dialeft, he tli^ught he did not betray that he was 
not born in Attica, aiid yet an old woman in the 
market-place at Athens, of whom he wanted to 
buy apples, found out immediktely, by his only , 
fpeaking a few words, that he was a foreigner*. 
The ih, the fyhholeth of .moft foreigners, betrays 
them almoft inftantlyi. though I know fome who 
'pj;onounce it perfeflly" well, and, neverthelefs, 

1 1 have .obferved^ .in conv^riations with modern Greeks, that 

they rronounce their-fi exa&iy as the Englifli do th^ur tb, an^ 

' yet th :e vcryvGreeka, when they fpeak Englifli, betray iroinedi- 

ately, and in a nriklng manner, that they are foreigners. They • 

■ pronotnce it like Frenchmen, among whom 4- have never met 

with one who fpokc Engliih tolei:a,bly. 

fhcw 
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thtw thciiifdV«s to be foreigners by tht •pranun*' 
ciation of other words. 

The mapner of fpelling the Englifli^ * and the ' 
mode of teaching it to children, is totally d liferent 
fi'om the German, and iflfinitely more difficult- 
Since I became acquainted with this method of 
fpelling, and its apparent perplexities, I have left 
off Wondering how the children of ihc Jews could 
learn to read Hebrew, before the indention of the* 
points for miirkiiig the vowels ^ wfaidi feem^d to; 
me one of the ftroiigeflr obj^6tionS'againil the af- 
fertiOnj that tbcfe vowel points' are©f a. modern, 
date. The generality of the common Engliih* 
people fpell very indifferently, and this may be faid' 
particularly of the women ; am^ng wjiom, even; 
many of thofe^ who may be faid to have received, 
an experifive education^ wme in a manner that/is^ 
hardly intelligible. 

The Englim fonguage, in my ears^ has nol tJhe 
harmony and ibfinefs^ which are found in fome 
other language^. Even our German, wiiich.fo* 
often, by thofewho do not' know better, is called/ 
a rough and bavbarojiis tongue, has, in my opi-^ 
nidn, prejudiced as k may appear, more harmony 
feboaft of, when it is pronounced in one of our beft: 
dialedts, and is more melodious than, the Englifli^ 
A modern Endifh traveller^ who is acknowledged 
to be one of the bcft judges, in matters- of found* 
and melody, though he makes no .comparifon be- 
tween the Englifh and the German, yet, he owns, 
that when he heard German iingbg for the firft 
time, he was aftonilhed to find that tlie German 
language, in fpite'^ of ali its dafliing confonants 
aind gutturals, as he expreffes' himfeJf, is better- 
calculated for mufic than the French. And in 
another * place he fays, he was confirmed in his 
jopinioii, that, except the Italian, the German 
C 4 manner 
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maimer of fingisg is Mk. vicious ud k& vulgar., 
than that of any other peoplte ih Europe *. This, 
could hardly be the cafe^ if the langus^e was fiot 
w^U adapted for inulk, and waB as barbkous aa 
maiiy> who ane unacqualnt^:^ith it^ thlak it to 
be. * 

But, though tht Englifh has not that which, sioft^ 
pleafes the ear ; it f>ofifeflfes, nrv^ thelefs^ maoy, 
advaatages beyond others. Beiiig y^ry copipusj^ 
as a felecUon from iMtny Jaftguages^ Ha: is ne^ voua 
and expne£ve.; h 19 w4u adapted for i^eafonin^ 
though^mje^t &>r dedamatioo; it %eaks to the uu- 
derflajiding with energy; but it will not cfa^rm the 
ear with melody, or beauties derived from fovLn<^ 
and haruaoay. Havip|; bor rawed .or ftolen ita 
1 iches/i-om a variety ot tongues, it is capable of 
a great change and ftrieugth of exprefioa. The 
fame thought may bc^propofed in diflferent' views,, 
and reprc&iited in various li^^ts^ which can;tot 
be done in langiiage^ thai aire more origiaal* I. 
Jlkewife ttuok, tliat «o lan&jitge is tsnoxe €;apable. 
of what the French call dcuSh ifO^rA, or double, 
me^iiag, than the tii^li^ ; or^ o«i accoivat of 
its concifeaefc aod brevity <rf* eicpreffion, is better 
adapted lior epi^raaMu B»t, ^s it happeas^ the^ 
Ei^lii3ahave npgr^at'^epigiilBiiaat-ifis afisoi]^ their, 
writers ; a^d Owen>, w]%0 is well IcAow^ in thia 
cbarafler, wrote in Latin. 

As for modern languages^ there ^vfi siOt mao]i. 
of the Ei^glifh, whfO apply tbeppjelves to tbpm. 
JBven in great Giraaamar-ichools, the Fr^eh^ch ia 
no p^t of the public leffoos. In private^ or 
boardinff-fchools, it 13 gcner;dily taught, whes^ 
Required and paid for, by p^rfena who go under 

♦ Dr. Bojikst'» Suu qT Mufic ia<»aia«Dy« kjc. aoL i.pc 
t4, and 1 17. 



&c deaomiftatioa of Freiici>4ifliexs. Whether 
Ihey arc always qualified for iuch bufineis, is a- 
ou^iofi, perhaps, Dot always to be anfwered in. 
toe affiriaatiye. Notwithilaadiiig, thofe children^ 
of both fexes^ wfaicb^aie educated in fuch fchools^ 
karn a little finattering of French, yet they ge-» 
Bcraily £brget it sfter leaving ichool. ^ Tboi^h 
the French b aimoft the only modern language 
which i^ cultivated in England, in preference to^ 
Other foreign tongues, it is^ however, not fre-^ 
quently fpoken, imleis the conver&tioa be with 
a foi^igner, who does not underfland fngliflr, 
but fpeai^ French, and therefore renders it ne- 
ceilary. I remember that fooae years ago,t fcarcely 
any body durft £peak French in the ftreets of Loo- 
don, or in puUic placos^^ without ritiming the 
rilk of being infulred by the populace, who took 
any foreign language to he French, jind fre<}^ueAtly 
£kluted him, who ^oke what they did not onder- 
fiand, wnrth the appellation of French dog. But 
there is a great aheralion' iir thia refpe6V at pre- 
fent* 

As navi^tioi^ comtnerce, and connexions for 
the fake ot trade,, lead maxiy Eiaglilh iMo foieigA 
couiKtries over all parts of the globe, it may be 
naluraily iappoied, that mai^,. who are engaged 
m the mercantile line,, find it necefiiry to learn 
fometbing of the langiaages ef thofe nations, 
among whom they reiide, or with wh^ they have 
to do^. on account of their trade« This,, however^ 
as having no connexion with learning, cannot 
properly be placed to the. account of literature; 
and 1 have reafon to think, that very few EngliOi 
have any incGnation to learn fore^ languages, 
if they caa do >«dthout_them, and if ihterelt and, 
gaift do not prompt them to undertake the trou- 
ble- It is, therefore, among the learned^^ parti-. 
C 5 cularly 
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cularly thofe who think Albion to be the only felt 
of wifdom and knowledge on earth, very unc6m- 
mon to apply to foreign languages, becaufe they 
are of opinion, that Englifh books contain every 
thing which is known, or. tHat is worthy to be 
learned* "^ 

Whea I firft came over into England, our Ger* 
man^ language and literature were very little 
known, or, perhaps, ^eld in contempt ; and everfc 
now, a. few EngliQi merchants and officers ex- 
cepted, hardly any among the learned are to be 
met with who are acquainted with either. A feW 
that I know, have either on their travels, or at 
home, by induftry, learned German, andfeem to 
be very well fatisfied wkh the acquifition they have 
raad^- Of late our books have got into a little 
more repute, and I a.m in hopes that the time is 
Bot very far off, wfaeu both bur language and our 
literature will be more eftecmed in EVigland. At 
Oxford, feme gentlemen of genius, and defirous; 
of extending their knowledge, have within thefe 
few yeajSj^ di veiled themlJelvea from prejudices \xt 
regard to our literature, and have procured for 
themfelves a colleflion of books from Germany,, 
\si oi-der to become acquainted with fome 9f our 
authors, aod our manner of writing. I molt 
fimrercly wifli^^ that they may find their trouble 
and application amply rewarded, and that other? 
may follow fo. good an example. Then, perhapsji. 
German books will be more common in England^ 
and more eafily procured ; for hitherto no book- 
fcller has thought it worth his while to import 
any, unlefs they were previ.oufly befpoken, or he 
had fome affuraixce that they would not be left; 
npon his hands. 

The L^in, and the Oriental languages, but 
partkularly the Gxeekj aie much cultivated ia 

Englaad^ 
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England. As to the Latin, there are very few 
of the Englifh by whom it is fpoken. Their pro- 
nunciation is fo different from that which prevails 
in all other countries, that it can be of no ufe in 
converfation between an Englilhman and a fo- 
reigner, except one of theih could accommodate 
himfelf in his pronunciation to the other. I re- 
niembev tJiat the late . Dr. Gregory Shai-pe, who, 
in his younger years, hadrefided a good while ^n 
the univerhty of Leipfic, , mentioned 'to me a 
pleafant incident which happened to a German 

^gentleman, who, on coming over to England, 
had been recommended to him. He wanted to in- 
troduce hint to an Englifh gentleman of learning, 
who, on. finding that the foreigner underftood 
Englifh but very impeifeftly, attempted to addrefs 
him in Latin- It being then only a few months 
after the peace of Hubertltarg had been conclud- 
ed, one of the'firft quciUonshe afkedwas, Suntne 
mine omnia faoaia in G'er mania P The other nOt 
being ufed to the Englifh pronunciation, under- 
' ftood feccaia for facata ; and, taking it for a fneei*- 
upon his country, replied witK fome waimth. 
Sunt quid^m multa peccata*in yGermaniay fed ffero 
flares. virtuUs. Dr. Shai'pe told me, that he had 
at firft fomp trouble to bring them to a right ap- 
prehenlionr of cath others- meaning. 

In the year 1767, if I am not mifekeir, a de- 
fign was formed to mtroduce the foreign pronui^- 
elation of Latin and- Greek into the two Englifh 
univerfities, and the great grammar- fciiools of the 
kingdom; but^ for* what' realbnl know not, the 
fchemp was laid afide again ; though it would un- 
doubtedly have been very ufeful to Englifh gentle- 
rnen of learning who travel alfroad, gnd who are. 
not always acquainted with the lan^iurge bf the 

''^co^uhtfy- thai they viiit. I have oWcrved, that . 
' ' , fome 
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ibme of th€ Englifti are ia th^ Jiabit of callio^ 
Ceriaaian Latiii, that kind of it, to which wjc 
h^y€ given the na^e of culinary or bad Latiir> 
though we have »)oregood Latinifts among oi^r 
wri.t^rSft than England^ perhaps, is able to pro- 
duce* I confefs that the cuftom, which isjiow 
exploded amongft us, of writine and publilbing, 
ib many 'books in Latin, which was deemed a 
proof of gres^ learning among the pedants of th^ 
laft century, has produced a great number of 
Latin performances, whlch^ on reading, will ex- 
cite difguft ; but we have, at^the fame tune, fome 
who h.ave written with a degree of elegance, ij^ 
the true Roman idiom, that does not yield to any 
modern produ6lion in the Latin language, of any 
other conntry. Had we in any of our ichoob,^ 
or univerfities, ftich encouragement^ and fuch 
pi-emiun^ annually held out, as are given at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, to thofe who excel in the befl 
IJgitin'compofitions, we certainly (hould abound 
in produdlions which would do honour to moderiL 
Latinity* But,, jJas^* our young fcholars have ao 
fuch incitements, and we may apply to iks the la- 
.mentation of Martial j 

Sinti^seceiMeeB, i}0A4eeii»t, Flftcce» Mafones t 

The Greek langiKkage has"beeiB4 for ages togr- 
rh^r, in great efteem in this country. Among the 
kai-ned, both ecclefiailics and laymen have, ap- 
plied to it wHh nncommon afliduity. Even among, 
the nobility, and people of fortune and indepen- 
dence,, many are tp be found> wh« are good Greek 
iicjiolars, and re^ a Greek author wkb cafe. Thi» 
^s ipaore than C93 fce £aid of our German nobility,. 
thoi^h there aie^ perhaps^ lome amon^ them> . 
wbp would boaA th^ the)r could tjace then* pedi- 
giree froin Hoincar'^ Grcjciaj^ b^roe^* Tbe ftud/ 

of 
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sitkt Gretk fathers, Jo rdiglosis coatraverfies 
^nd ,eccle5»iUcaI biftory^ has been ia all probi^ 
hility oae of the principal caufes^ why jtheGrcdc 
has obtained fo great repute in £iiigland»^ and ha» 
been fo much cultivated* We owe fome Tcry 

food editioas of Greek daffies to Biittfh fcholats^ 
ut they are not fo numerou3 as might be ocpe^ 
edy confiderii^ the great attention that has been 
paid to the Greek taQguage in EnglHh fchools and 
univerfities. The Barncfcs* however, the Clarke*, 
the BentkySj the WaitoA3, the Hunlingfords^ th^ 
Glafles^ and many befidesj Ao honour to theijr 
country, as one that h famoias for Greek Jite}^ 
lure. 

I caniaot help making Here the fame remark oi» 
the Englifh pronunciation of the Greek;, which I 
made before>_ relative to that of the Latin. A|» 
EngliOiman, lyhen reading Greek to a foi^igner^. 
who is acquainted with the lai^uage, will be a» 
unintelligible tohim, and, perhaps^ more fo^ tba^ 
when he reads Latin. Yet I have met with fom^ 
of them, who ferioulJy c«mteiided, that their pro* 
nunciation was the trjie one^i and the fame whidsi 
was in ufe among the ancient Greeks* It is noi 
v^rth while feripufly to refute an opinion of thi^ 
kind, when the modern Greeks,, witlj feveral of 
wh(Mn, and fro.m various parts of Greece, I hav-e 
converled, pronounce it exafllyas we4ow Al)* 
iDiher leamcKl nations in Europe^ ift pronouncing 
'the Greek and Latin, differ from the Englifh^, 
who, inconteftibly, have adopted ajproaunciatioik 
^f the Latin and Gr^k vowels, fimilar to-thait: 
which is in u£e in their own language. ThiK 
Scotcht by pronouncing the vowels broader, an^t 
being ufed to gutturals, approach of courfe moi^e 
jtearly to that promi])ciati<m> which pievauls f^ 
ihc contiAcnt*^ 

The 
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The Hebrew meets with but few admirers in 
England ; and, in the two univerfities, not a 
great number wilt be found who are well verfed 
m it. The Lightfoots> Focockes, Shaws> Hunts, • . 
Lowths, and Kennicots, are fca:rce. In our Pro- 
teftant churches inr Gfermany, we cannot be ad- 
mitted as ipiniilers without undeiftandihg ]Hebrew> 
as it makes, a part of that public examination, 
which we are to undergo before we enter on the " 
paftoral office. But ah Englifli divine has no oc- 
cafion for Hebrew, which is not required, and 
makes no part of his examination, previous to 
"his ordination. I confefe that thfa appears to me 
by far the moft rational'. Why fliould we fpend 
fo much time, and beftow fo much pains, on the 
learning of a language, which is generally, after 
the examination is over, neglefled and configned 
to oblivion ? We have tranflations of the bible, ^ 
which are ufed in our churches ; w;e have com- 
mentaries written or compiled by men who were 
converfant with the original, which we may con- 
fuit, if we entertain any doubts about the juftnefe 
of the tranflation. It is very true, in our uni- 
verfities, we muft have men, who un<lei-ftand He- 
. brew properly, that they thzy inftru6l thofe wht>- 
wifh to learn it ; but whoever is not defigned for 
a profeffor of Hebrew, has no occafion to learn 
the language, lince fo many other things require 
his time. Thei-e are fome~Englifh, who apply 
themfelves to th^ Hebrew merely from inclination; 
and it may be proved by^ many inftances, thal\ 
thofe, who, as dilettanti^ conquer the dilficulties 
of learning a language, arrive at !aft to a higher . 
degree of fkill than thofe who regard fuch buli- 
nefe as a dmdgery to which they are driven by ne- 
ccffiity, becaufe their bread partly depends upoft 
it. Moft Engliih, who underftand Hebrew, read j 

»» J 
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it without the vowel points, and pronouncfe it i» 
a very different manner from the Jews, or frofa 
what we are taught in our fchools. It is, there-* 
fore, extremely difficult to underftand them wlxen 
they read ; and it has appeared to me, asif fome 
would put any vowels to the words which c^me 
firft uppermoft in their minds, merely by gue&- 
work. Some regard thofe Hebrew letters as 
vowels, and pronounce them iri their own way, 
which, their true found being loft, neither w© 
nor the Jews ever read. * - < 

Other oriental languages are by no means nc- 
glefted in England. They are cultivated in both/ 
univerfities, particalarly at Oxford, with great fuc* 
cefs. Dr. Hunt, whowasprofTeflbrof the Arabic^ 
in the laft mentioned univerfitys fome years ago^ 
was a, gentleman extremely well verfed in that 
language. The merits of Dr. White, who'pub- 
Hfheid the four Gofpels, according to the Syriac 
verfion <xf Pbiloxenus, are well known ; and if 
fir William Jones returns fafely from India, Eng- 
land then may boaft of the greateft orientalift of 
the prefent century* The learned are alfo indebt- 
ed for many very valuable andcoftly pubiicatiohs, 
relating to eaftern literature, to the univerfity or 
Clarendori-prefs at Oxford, which, perhaps, 
would never have appeared, if it had not been 
lor this famous and noble inilkution. 

The critical art,, that wrhich has the facred wri* 
ters, as well as that which has the. profane authors 
for its obje6^, was fwrnerly in greater dkem in 
EnglaiKl than it is at prefent. The O-itici ^acri\ 
as well as other commentaries on the Biye, ' are 
bought cheap enough, at public lales; and in 
great libraries, where they are plaiped, they are 
not . veiy * often dirt urbed. Even bookfellers feem 
how to be rather Jhy ia undeortaking the printing 

of 
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of ikckMforis* fiocne y^ar;^ »go, I undertook), at 
Uae entreaty <>f fereral Jearncd EngUih gentlemen,, 
lo tcaiinat<^Mic^aeIis'8/«^ro</;«(S<?r^,X^{fFfAri:/^» /^, 
f/em Ti^mmaip trom the thud edition oithat 
work; h»i, tkmgh I>r. Lowth^ the then worthy; 
jbJfhjG^ of I>VKlQja» and fome other right rieverend 
prelates^ wecf .aAopnj^ the Bi'^ i]icbi4;ribei s to thia. 
pttbUcaJtkvi, wluch belideswas fupported by feveral . 
kaiiied friend«i and though advertifements an^-. 
HQttooed tbe u^dertaldi^ in Great Britain a^ 
well as Ireland ; yet, I was jciot able to procure^ 
aCaffickat jiUH^ei- of Xublcribers^ to defray the 
cxpences af printing; an(j as I could uot find a 
bookiHb&r, ivho . wvMild .ruA the rifle lumfelf, { 
ftry fooft abatEidjMied w intentiohs^ - 

There have appearea, however^ within a few 
years. paft» feveral }caijcied publications^ which 
amply prove, tbaj: tht cr:Uica facr^^ and thofe 
languages aod lcie»ces with which it is coaneiledj. - 
are by ^ means laid aiide. The Hebiew Bible 
by I>r. KepsnicoJt ; Bilhop Lawth's Prah^iiones de 
JSk0-^ Poifi Hfbraarum ; his tranflation of liaiah ^ 
Bilhop riej'ce's Cotnnaentapes oa the Fonr Evan.-, 
gelifts, befides oi^ny more of the kijud,^ whicli 
Save beei> publiflbed even wkhi^ my lime, are 
fofficieiirt proofs, that the pnglifh ke<fp up the 
yifnQWii in tUs branch of. literattsue,^ which they; 
have long acquired- ^ 

KotwitbAa^H&if ^ i^reat efteem whiicb they 
enteriain for the old Greek and Romao authors> 
it is fomewhat remarkable^ that the nation has* 
produced but h^ good critics, wfao^ have de&rved 
lydl r^fpedtiAg thesL'^.. We hav« not many^x- 

~ . . cellent 

■^ ■ 

* This if> bjr nt jBcam « wing to want of le«tming> acute* 
■eis, jadgment^ os genius ; but rather, perhaps, becatife thef 
|»«!9t^hi»k^Mct^|^tfM«»^ 4yift Jho^ of 4te eon&qp^oce %tk^ 

falue^ 
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G^lknt -edhidns, |iartici»taiily . of Latin daffies,^ 
which tukve been {givtoi by lEaglifiipJiilologkls. Of 
jEboate Greek anciedOit authors, we owe to them xevy 
valuable and degai&t editions, with notes that do 
honour to the editors; but,, though there are fomc 
Latin daffies, printed in England in the moft 
^lendid and beautifid manner, fo ^9 to be orna- 
ments to greit librariea, yet they are generally 
without any notes. As, therefore, they required 
only a good copy to be printed from, and a careful 
corre&or of the prefe., they arc rather monuments 
of the typographical art than of critical ikill, or 
deep learning* A beginning, however, has lately 
beon macle, to do jcd[iice to the Latin daffies, ia 
p^blifiUng the works of Cicero, at Oxtord, in z: 
manner which^ioies honour tio the Clarendon prefer 
, tbe jecfitors, itnd the lunivrenfity. It is a jufi fubjeft 
>»f' complaint » that moft editions of Latin authors,, 
printed in Great Bi'itain, arc vei7 incorrefi^i 
iomeof tbem> however, fuch as Mattaire's clafitcs» 
and the Gla%ow coitions, are to be excepted* 
ISielatter ai*e remark^le for typographical neat* 
aieis^ and aiolicitous corre£lnefi. * 

The iDutch isditions of the jold daffies wpc i&: 
gr(»t jeput«e in England ; they axe much fought 

value, which 9»nf of , the leftined^ave done in o^r couMriet. 
1 coftfefa, they appear to me not much in the wrong ; and there 
i< certainly ^crakdienfe in what the learned Dr. Middleton. wrote 
to the late oifiiop of Gloucefter, Waiburton, when, in hia 
y^nger days, he had an intention of gurii^ an edition of Vel« 
leius Paterculus, with various readings, and fome notes. *' It 
•* 18,^' fays he, in his letter, *< a laudable and liberal' amufe. 
«« nuent, to try now. md ^en i^.oiir i>eedii^, the fiicccfs ^f c€ii<* 
^^ jeAure ; but in the, prefent fiatc of the generality of old 
•« writers, it can hardly lie thought a Audy fit to emfdoy « lifov 
• upon, atleaftnot worthy, I am Cure, of your talenu^and ja? 
** duftry, which, indeed, infiead of trifling on words, feeia 
•• calculated rathcrto coxutQt the foaittcn^ai^oaiiuQiia of the 
•» wotld.*' *^ '■'■ 
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after, and dearly paid for. Though thofe edi- 
tions, wliich- generally go under the denominatiorv 
of varioruniy were formerly much blamed, and 
greatly depreciated *, perhaps more than they de- 
fcrve ; they are, notwithftanding, bought at high 
prices in England, particularly thofe which ., are 
thought' to be the beft editions. The Dutch 
quarto editions, by Burmann, Havercamp, Reit- 
zius, Torreuius, and other claffical editors, feem 
to have, even in public auftions, when libraries 
are fold, their fixed price, under which they are* 
feldom to be bought. I have often wondered to* 
fee, how far this predileSion for fcarce and fup- 
pofed valuable editions of the claffics^ is^carried 
by fome of the Englifh : it feems to border upon 
a kind of mania. There are dilettanti, who will 
pay almoft any price for them, merely that they 
may fay they have them in their poiTeifion, though 
they hardly ever make any ufe of them. I re- 
member, that fome years ago, a, gentleman ditfdt 
who had coUeSed the moft valuable and fcarce 
editions of Greek and Roman claffics, though Yn% 
knowledge 'of Latin was much confined, andaft^ 
to Greek, he could hardly read the charaders. 
His greateft prkle was, to? be, as long as he iived> 
the owner of fuch a claffical library, to fhew it to 
Grangers who willied to fee it, and to tell them, 
that fuch a book was fcarce, or had coft him io 
much, or that fuch another was the beft edition. 
The prices given in public fales for what are called 
edtiorus principesy have often aftonifhed me ; and 
i have been tempted to think, that they were not 

* The various opinions entertained of them, are related in 
Walchii Hift, CriticA Latime Ltngua, p. '483, and ailfo by Baillet 
in his yugemens desSfavans^ &c. tom. ii. part ii. p. 394* Mor- 
hof, in his Polybifttr, p. S38, judges too fcverely, when he calli, 
thcnx Inepta varitritm editivnu^ &c. 

altogether 
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altogether confiftent with reafen^ iirhicb^ however^ 
with thofe who 2LYe called dilettatiH, may be out 01 
the queftion. The firft printed edition^ of the 
Greek and Roman daffies^ arc, undoubtedly^ of 
great value; when they are printed ftom good 
manufcripts, with.neatnefs, exa^Slneis, ajxl accii* 
racy^ they are equal to manufcripts. But, fince 
it can fcarcely be conjeflured from what manu** 
fcripts, and of what worth, moft of them are 
printed oflF; and fince they have been collated in 
our beft fubfcquent modern editions, I do not fee^ 
« why, at prefent, they Ihould be ib much extolled, 
and fuch great prices be given for them, except 
it be on account of their rarity and antiquity. I 
wifli, by all means, to ^fee them in public libra- 
ries, as they are fo fcarce, and difficult to be ob- 
tained; but it muft excite afmile, to hear a youngr 
critic, or Jin old pedant,, when he gets fight o? 
fuch editions,- exclaim. Heavens, what a trea* 

. fure ! Our beft modern editions, in many refpeSs, 
yrhen reafon is called in to judge/ are fuperioi- to 
iuch dear editiones frincipea. There ai*e two points 
only, befides their age, in which fome of the for-i 
mer m,uft yield to the latter ; the fifft is, accuracy 
ancf cdrreilnels ; for nothing could exceed the care 
which was taken in this refpecft ; the other is; 
. the ekgance and the neatnefs of the types. As to 
ufefuliiefs, it cannot be denied that our beil mo* 
dern editions have the fuperiority on their fide* 
I will, however, fay tfo more on this fubjc6t, foT 
feaV of incur ri/ig the difpleafure of the dtktimH 
in thefe things, and, perhaps, of being -called 
injufimrevum c^fiimatoT^ which I am not, I r^ 
vere thefe monuments of the typographical, art ; 
I know that many of thefe- editions have agrieat 
intrinfic value ; I admire their nieatnefs and their 
corre6lne6| and I moft finccrcly wilh, that we 

- ' had 
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had m <of]ir dajrs^' .among (fhie •pmprifitors of orafi^^ 
decaMe .prindi\g ofiBces,. many who i^emble aft 
Aldus Maaudus, a Heni^ and Robert Stephens^ 
a^ Planting ^ Frcbtxiy an Oporin» and others^ 
irbofe names are yet juftly held in high efieem i^ 
the repiAlic of letters. 

After thefe general remarks iselative to litei-a-^ 
kire, I fliall make a few obfervations on the ftate 
of the <fi£ferent branches of fciencc. Thofe which 
celate to that whkh goes under the denomiQatioft 
pf Divinity, will be givei) more amply when I 
treat on the ftate of religion* Rooks which con- 
cern religioa, are, at iprefent, as I have already 
mentioned, not fo numerous as they were tor- 
merly. llie charaitS^er of this kiad of writings 
M KkeM'iie nroch altered from wlhat it was a ^^^ 
^iry ago^ and I may fay much for the hcHeri 
TJusre . iq>pear, indeed, pubHcatioBS tren now« 
which breathe thcfpiritqf the Ancient contr6«rerv 
0al writings ; land otfae^^ 4a3l «f fanti^^al .and 
entbuliaftical ranting; but nobody imnds thei% 
'except thofe k4io are of the fame way of thinks 
tag. Lord Bacon vrzs ffcry much difpleafed with 
tht theological writings of his countrymen. He 
^B&d, '^ they were generally diffufe, perplexed,. 
«* and became, by long digreffiors in which they 
^ abounded, very tedious to read. In matters of 
•* difpute they wct^e full of chicanery, and th« 
•* method which was ^oJ>ted in them waraffeS-^ 
•* <d and einbarraffod/' This was certainly more 
Ac cafe formerly, thaa it 'has been fince the be- 
gmmng of the ^refent centuiy. The writing* 
of thefe 'Engljfih divines, who are of note, hav« 
been, finoe that time, thought remarkable for their 
Mictity, their f pi lit of refearch, their learning, 
fhetr .candour, and that unaffecSed method ia 
wUdi Ki^MK ffteift wximea. Thii praife is bet 

> ftowcd 
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ftowed terflVbtnily afaroad upon ^£ii|^iili: fhecto* 
pcH wiitiAgs ; tfaough m mf opinion^. theesBoefM 
tions to be made are pretty numereul. As foe 
tho& books^. which have a reference ta morality^ . 
Che fingUfh writers oa this£afa$e&httm been, long 
famous* " ^ .- , 

The icieoce of the \9m, or what ia calkd juriS* 
prudence;, ia fb tutimatdy conne£ied witb: the 
courts of juc&/eaturt^ and the manner of adiAb» 
ftering juftice^ of bodk whick I fasnre fpokeniji 
another place^,. that I (hall be very bridi'in thofa 
lew obfervairions^ which I have, to add on this 
ftfbje£l* When, the cler^^ who had fiirmeflyf 
the greateft Ihare in the adminifiratiPtt of whav 
was called jufllce». quitted the law^ooorts^ and thd 
principal of theniy the court of king's benchn^ 
was fixed in Weftminfter-hall, the gendemen of 
the la^y who before were difperf(^ about the 
kingdonn "were, now obliged ta attend to their bu-« 
finds in London. To racilitatjC the leai^niag ctf 
the common law, and to give youn^ m«n the ap^ 
portunity of being inAructed* thei'em, a kind of 
Colleges, fomewhat refembling, thodie in the uni* 
f^rikies, wereformed> whidi go under the naiQff 
of Inns^ of Chancei7 and 'Inns of Court* NoS 
onl;^ le£hiTes on the law were read> but eveiivthe 
degrees of bachelors and doSors of law weve 
eonfened, only witb this diSeretKC from thofs 
lA the univetiity^ that the names wei^ altered; 
fi>r a bachelor was called a harriller, and a do^tfr 
a fergeant at law. The ceremony of making as 
fergeant is fucfa> that a perfon, who has nev^f 
feen it before, can hardly refrain from: taught«)P» 
Thefc inns were formerly much more frequented* 
and more refpedable than how^ when many of 

♦ Vol. u p. 49. * 

.the 
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th^ nobility and jroung mm bf quality j-efortcd to 
fhem. The two Engiilh umverfities^ perhaps j 
looked upon them with not a very favourable eye* ; 
and^'indeedy I am inclined to think, tliat. thofe 
who ftudy the law in* a univerBty, make a greater, 
proficiency in it than thofe who only qualify them-, 
felves for pratftifing i^n the inhs, of court. .The 
lefiures, which are read Aere, arefcw, and of 
^ no confequence ; the exercifes which- are to be 
performed, are of fo trifliM anaKire, that a per- 
ibn who attends theih; merely as a flrang-er, can- 
not refrain from wonder and from pity. Thofe 
inns being in the middle of London, where diflipa- 
tion reigns, and bad example create fo much nrif* 
chief, it is hardly to be expcfled,.that many of the ' 
young gentlemjen who live in tliem, and who enjoy 
ail poffible liberty, fhould not fall into a way oi 
life, which is by no means coafiftent with the in- 
tention for which they were placed there. It dcr 
pends on them, whether they . will apply themr 
Helves to ftudy or not, and their conduct is left to 
their own^difcietion. 

. Many, perhaps, will be inclined to think not 
very favourably of the peaceable difpofition of the 
Englifh,^when they are tokl, that the nuiixber of 
lawyers in England amounts^, as it is faid, to more 
then forty thoufand. But it ought to be confider- 
ed, thptthe Englifh area commercial nation, and 
that the difputes concerning nteum and tuum, 
among peoplie who live by trade and manufaftures, 
ZXQ almoft infinite. The b^ft laws are made in 
England ; but no where are they oftener, if pof- 
fible evaded, or more readily and daringly tranf- 

. * HUckl^one fay$ : " That a fciencclike this ihquld ever'have 
•• been deemed itoncceflary to be itodied in an nnivedityi is a 
" matter of ailoniijkment and cohcern." C$mmntaries, vol. i. 

• . greffea 
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grefled' than here. The philo&pher, who knows, 
that the laws are the principal part of ethics, 
may exclaim, quid bona leges Jine morihus frojicitmt I 
but the lawyer will aflc. How fliould,we live, if 
they were ftriAly obferved ? Befides, as the forms 
in law-courts, are, if I 'may ufe the exp^effion, 
almoft meclianical, many perfons who^hav; never 
ftudied the law, but only acquired a fuperficial 
knowledge of its forms, pra3ife as attornies. I 
knew, a man, about twenty years ago, who orifi;i«i 
nally by profeffion was a painter, and pra<^iied 
his art; but, as it did not produce a fufficient in-> 
come to maintain his family, iie pra6tifed as an 
attorney* I believe there are many fimilar cafes, 
which> in my opinion, may account not only for ' 
the great' number of lawyers, but be the caufe^ 
that fome of them can hardly fupport their ex- 
iftence, and therefore, by practices not the moft 
honourable, difgrace their profeffion. In no 
country, I believe, ai-e .the lawyers the moft be- 
loved cla£> of people ; and, it feems^ that in 
England they are not much more liked than thofe 
in other nations. There are undoubtedly among 
them,. and to my own knowledge, the wortbieft 
and the moft refpedlable cliaraSers ; but it is 
fufpe£led, that they do not . conftitute a majo*;^ 
rity. 

The ftudy of the law is very dry, and many who 
have entered upon.it, fpui^d it foduU aud tedious^ 
that they foon abandoned it. David Gavrick did 
foi and there is much r^afon to doubt, whether. 
in the profeffion of the law, his talents woula 
ever have acquired him that celebrity and wealth* 
which he obtained as an a<ftor. 
. Aa many great, offices of fiate are to be filled 
with gentlemen of the law^ and couhfellors, who 
are eminent in their profeffion, eafily obtain ample 

fortunes. 
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foi^tnuue^ and are fiimetiiii^ raifed* lb hktt.pofts 
under gova:«niemj it is rcry natural &at the 

rcla& of tbofe who praSi& the Izw, Cbould be re- 
gjaixiod as one of the fo*fl} in the kiagdom. Peerages 

. ai% ofteil obraiived til this profeffion ; and a great 
pavt of the nobility owe thdr rife, to 2knct&6rBp 
who from Gtiuaamone? s a^' lawyers^ were rai&d 
tor peers of the reahny and officers of ftate. 

The pkaxHags-m an Enjpilifh court oi judtca- 
t«re vefezableiBaKfa^thofe which were m ufeamoag 
the Greeks and Sioonanaof old* Oratorical ta- 
lents, and rhetorical powers^ therefore,, can di& 
play and eiosrt themfelTes nowhere mth more 
freedom ahd briliiancy^ than here* But thougb 

/eertainly pleadiii|3 may fbmetimes be h^rd at an 
Bftglifh bar, wditdi* would not have diigraced 
Iwne of the firft Grecian or Roman prators, yet 
tfie generality are, as the French fay, comtM d 

.f crUMoiTBi Moft counfellors, in their fpeechesf* 
ai^ coUb antfl inanimated. They commonly leaiv 
«pon their down^retched arms and bent fingers, 
sndinii^ the'body a little forwards ;, and thus they 
talk in a low,, and often broken iN>ice, repeating 
perpetvally the phrsife, my lord, with which, tl^y 
addrefe the judge. Nererthelds, thef are well 
paid$ Uut they muft take care to have their handsr 
well filled with guineas by their clients, before 
Aejr^ pleads ft^r they canoot lend in a. bill, or le* 
gafix demand paymeixt,. when their bufmels v$ 
wer. 

Lcavwigi beve Ae ictence «f jimfjpnidence, 1 
9kA liiake ar few obfervationson the ftate of pbys» 
fie asid medidlie*. They are fonnded upon what 
my own eyes have (eenr and what I have learned 
itti-coni^er&tiott with fome phyficiana in Londouj 
wllo might 1^ claim to feme emiiicace intheir art- 
\ am^ myiel£ no pbyficiaa,. and i entertain^ of me- 
dicine 
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.djane almoft tbe fame opinion as ^Montaigne; 
M^bat I iliall fay, therefore,, will be confined to 
general remarks only ; which I write down, not 
for phylicians, but. f6r any reader, who» not 
having been in England, wifhes to inform bimfei^ 
in ibme meaiure, on this fubjed. 

It is iaidf that the univerfitie^ ^f Oxford and 

'Cambridge are not calculated for^ood fcbools of 

.Eiculapius ; that though, perbsy>s, ibe proteiTors ' 

in phytic are men of medical knowledge^ yet their 

' l^dures are too few and too infuiBcient* The 

jalaiies, which they receive, are fix^, and con* 

' Jequeixtly they are not fo folicitou^^about the num* 

,bcr suid applaufe of thofe who frequent their 

le6kires, as the profeflbrsof Edinburgh, or other 

Scorch univeriities, whofe rewards and incoqie 

greatly depend on their ikill, their induflry, and 

the nupibcr of their pupils. Beftde^, it is ob- 

jei^ed to the two Englilh univeriities^ that they 

jbave not clinical lectures like thofe at Edinburgh, 

>'hich are faid to be the beft ichools for inftruA-- 

ing young fiudents in the medical art. There ia^ 

indeed, ^aiimilar inftitution at Oxford, in the 

Radcliffe infirmary; but it b pretended ^hat k is 

lay no means equnl to thofe iA the Scotch univer- 

fities. I remember, that other objedions of ^bis 

nature have been urged againflttie tvro Engliih 

univeriities, during difputes which have fubfiiied 

betwf^en the licentiates and fellows belongbg to 

the college in Warwick-lane. This college I have 

already mentioned^ as to the buitding, in another 

^ pla^e i and ) fhaU add here a few obfervationjs 

relative to its origin, which may be traced as far 

back as the reign of Henry the Eighth. The nc- 

.^e^ty of keeping thoiie, who wouki pra^tijfe. as 

phyficiana in London,. undej a proper ipfpe^ion, 

was but then firil thought of; and it is a fublecl 

Vol. II. D of 
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-kX furprizc, that this wrfs not* ^ttendfd tb^cen*. 
tunes before. It was ordered about the yeSfr 
15 12, that no pcrfon, within feven tniles ironi 
London, under a penalty of five pounds, ftiouid 
j>ra6iife phyftc, without being licenfed by the 
bifliqp of London, or the dean of St. Panl'St 
"Whoever applied to thefe ccclefiaHics fcr a licence, 
%iras, before he obtained it, to be examined by 
Your phyficians and ^s many furgeons. When tht 
- utility of this new regulation was obferved, a cc*r- 
tain number of phyficians obtained, in 151$ % 
royal charter, by which they' were made a corpo^ 
Yation, and invefted with feveral privileges. Font' 
. of them were tp be chofen annually, to ex?tminfc 
. thofe who wiftied to a6l as phyficians in London*; 
and the college was empowered to fine, or even 
laiprifon, thofe who pra<5tifcd without a licence^ 
or who a6ted contrary to thoie rules which weifc 
judged requifite for go<id phyficians. This cor- 
poration is the. fame which bears the name of the 
College of Phyficians, and afligns for the true 
date of its exiftence the year 1523. It has'gobfj 
revenues, w^hi'ch arife from donations *and lega- 
cies. Thtife who wifh to. vr rite prefcriptions, 
and feel the pulfe of patients, under the authoiity 
of the college, are to pay fo^ their examination 
iifty pounds. Phyficians thus ejcamined, are called 
Licentiates, and out of their number the fellow^ . 
tff the college are chofen. Accp'ding to tiie 
charter, the fellows of this college mufi have 
fludied in one of the two Englffh univtrfitfes. 
'This regulation has, even within toy time, prXh 
diiced great animofities and difputes. Attetppft 

♦The Ute Mr. Footf, 19 his play oi^Th T>evit uptnT^H 
Mth, has tsoAt v^ry inerif nri^tbde cxateliuMoaB. • 

to 
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%9 obraki admiflon. :tftto the cdllejgfif (or licenti* 

ates educated u other uAivcriiucs, havf. beej^ 

anade even by a Miod of force ; but without aiyr 

effeft. ^ ^ 

. Though a phyfieian.m^yhave acquiicd the bcft 

knowledge of tiie medical. jart, ijiScotci^ Duidi, 

or other 42n';veiiitie{$ ; and, tbouj[h he may hav« 

Qftdergone an examination belore the members o^ 

tbexoUege, wilh great honour and credit ; ytthe 

cannot afpire to a higbek* degree th^n that pf li^ 

cen^iate. He U to renounce tor ever the hope o^ 

fttrtBking sdtjurifi of thofe ekgant an 1 epicureaa 

duiiiers^ given in the ornamenied hall of the col* 

)q^ where the golden jrules of diet are not in- 

fcribed, or to be ieen ampi)^ the decorations* 

The difpleafurc which thiii limitation, and "this 

exclafion from fellowfhipa crieates^ has occaiioned 

ibmetimes quarrels, and fcene;s which have pyo* 

du^d matter of merriment and fatir^^ jexprcjled 

in ludicrousprints, caricatures, , and pamphlets. 

Notwithi^andiag the care which h taken^ .t|^ 

{xrevent unlkenfed people from pra6^iring phylic^ 

JLoB^n and its etivkons are lull of them,i, .Even 

.publicly quacks^ mounted on a ftage, ^ad .fur« 

pounded by jpatients, ire to be feen in open places 

iijch as Moorfidda, or Covent-garden.^ The 

coUcge of phyiictaiij} has lately pubUlhedj untjier 

ihe authority of government, a FharmaGopoeia* 

43ff great merit ; but the number of no^trum^, 

rwhich are perpetudly avWerttfed in daily papery, 

is oeverthelefe very great. Thit the fale of thefe 

it}uack medicines is very exteniive and profitably, 

is ostaiiiiefi from thefe numerous adveitifements, 

which muft be attended with gredt e:3t pence, and 

^ Ph4kf4Uic«SMBi« CoU^ sc|3£« sMed>coniinr«JL«iidUii^oSs* 
. 1)38. 410. 

Da. V be 
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Jbc deduced out of the pn>fits. Niy, the inven- 
torjj, or proprietors, of fuch nofirumSy arc not 
£itisfied with filling the £ngli(h newfpdpers, mth 
the praifc of thcni ; but even our Gcrmani*thc 
^''rench, the Dutch and other foreign gazettes, 
abound with their encomiums. This plainly 

S roves, that foreigners arc difpofed, as well as 
le Englifh, to believe in the eflSc^cy of thefc 
ouack^ries, particularly when, as is frequently 
tne cafe, they come recommended with a (king's 
patent. Very few people abiHKid have the leaft 
idea of "the nature of fuch patents, or of the eafc 
with which they are obtained* They believe, that, 
under royal authority, thdfe medicines are exa-> 
mined by fkilful phyucians^ and that, after having 
undergone a ftrift trial of theif efficacy, their ex- 
cellence is ftamped with fuch royal certificate. 

The notion, too often entertained abroad, that 
phyficians, who praflife in London, acquire veiy 
xoon, and with much cafe, great fortunes, is no)t 
founded in truth. I am rather inclined to think, 
that the old faying,^ Dot Qalenus ofes^ admits np 
where of more exceptions, even with regard to 
learned and (kilful phylicians, t^ian in Ix>ndoii* 
It has happened, inde(^, that a Ar Hans Sloane, 
a Mead, a Kadcliffe, a Fothergill, -and fome 
others wbOm I could mention^ have amafled great 
wealth ^ but thefe inftaiices are not very cOmmon^ 
«nd, among a hundred phy(ician3, perhaps there 
is not more than one, who meets with fuch good 
luck ; and this, fometimes, is* more the refiUt of 
accident, of particular circumftances, or of whim 
; and ;fafhion/ than of eminent Ikill or learning. J- 
bave^heard mentioned ;i kind pi phyficiaAs, called 
by fome bon liok do<!llors, who^ as it Is fald, gaia 
much* money,- not, as it is pretended, by eminence 
§nd fvipcrior knowledge of their profeffion, niit 
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kf meahs oT accommoddting Ifaemfelve^y their 
prefcriptionsj and their converfations^ to ' thp 
tafU^oflheir cither real or imaginary patientft^ 
I am of opinion, that the reafon why lb many' 
pbyficians, particiilarly in Lopdon, ai*e without 
BiQ€b4>urine£% is to be looked for in the large*- 
nels of the fees* which they either expefl, or 
which are eftabliihed by cufiom- I remember that 
the moft eminent phyhcians^at .Hambiirgh> whQ 
kept their carriages, and thus vi&ted Iheir pati-^ 
cnts> had no more for each viiit than . a . mark^ 
which amounts to (ixteen pence fierling ; and tht 
utmoft given by rich and generous perfons, wa99 
now and then, half a crown. But in London a 
phyiician, when he is called in for affiftance, an4 
tvrites a preicription, though^ perhaps^ but a 
m«i*e palliative, expedb a guinea for his fee, if 
iM>t two. Should the illnefs of the patient be of 
n long duration, he is, perhaps, fatisiied, with 
taking a fee only every other yilit. In dangerpu^ 
cafes, if it be required that oixQ or two more phy* 
ficians are to be called in^ for the fake of a con-* 
:iUItatioa between th^m, to relieve the patient 
either one way or the other, they expe6V, as 1 havcj^ 
been informed, tliree, and fometimes five guinea!) 
each, for their trouble. This being the cal'e, it. 
may eafily be fuppofed, that raoft people, without 
knowing tbatjiippocrateshimfelt gave the wholes 
fome advice ffvyt lct\^, will, for the fake ot fav** 
ingexpences, avoid the phyficians.as long as they 
can. In London, therefore, and in all England, 
the apothecary is the fii ft^to whom the patient -ap- 
plies, after he has tried what are called, family 
'remedies, or, perhaps, made himfelf worfe, by- 
ufing fome nofirums. The apothecary, indeed/ 
does hot expert fees like the doflor, but his bill 
fox powders, pill^ and draughts, which he fends 
D3 in 
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111 /after the rwH)vcry, or happy Hieecafe rf *t 
^ftli^iit^ :imouhts^fdmetiiB€S taarltnoft: as much a» 
*ife feeil of the docloiv Shotild the difowler ef 
iMe patient, alter a little time, difcoYer fome ^n* 
gerotts fytriptoms^ the regular bi^ed phy£cikt i$ 
then called in for affiftdnce; fomelimes meiieJf 
that the patient may leave the wiorM feamdum or* 
Hfnu It is like wife* iaid, though I db not vouch 
fer the truth of it, that the apotheGanjrfomerimes 
•#111 go- hand a^d hand with tbeddfloF. The fior-. 
lAer, h is pretended, with an air of gravity and 
ferrow, .will inform either the patient himfelf, or - 
his friends, that his own ikiU is exhaufted, and 
feat iiis powers are become too feeble to eofiC[ues 
fee increafing diforder; and, therefore, that i| 
%(rould be advifeable to call in the aid of a phyfi* 
dan. If & happens, that the patient i» either HOI 
lN!(|yainted with an able phyiician^ or has* no para^ 
ticular attachment to any, the aftotheeary know* 
» ti^ry Svorthy and i-efpeifeWft pte|rfimn„ who 
' would do his utmoft for the rdiicf of the nKich-%«- 
b« pitied patient, and his dMmffed friencb or i»* 
Iftily. The ddflor is^ of coarfcj mtrodnced bf 
fhcf apothecaiy I and the'fortWBr, 4utof gratitudii i 

t© the latter, will fotoetitnes, it i«- faW, thovgif^ 
till 5^ appears to me hardly-probible, pr'efcribe li- 
ftfei-ally for the benefit df his receonnending friend'^ 
andmore, perhaps, than the we^k ftomach of the 
patient, or his piirfc, can wrll bear* 

When Ifirft came to England, a large fall-bof* 
t<^m^d and well powdered wig, jt fwoi'd, and a- 
carle, generally wi<?h a golden head, were reckoned 
?ttnong the eilential requifitcs' of a phyfician, and? - 
without which he cotild not be enjitled to confi- 
dence. He was to approach the jftck bed with an ^ 
aSr of gravity, and a flow pace ; and ^fter having 
Updted himfejf by its fide, he was to afli the patient 

fome 
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{(mi mefikwiif,. kamd^ with Uf iipp«r Sp om, 
^ head of his cwt> and cafliogbis eyc» thcMiglUr 
My on tb€ grouiKl* Prefcriptions w^^ to ba 
wriileii wiik th<^ appearuceof deep aieditatioa* ^ 
But as fafliioix pt'e^aUs even, ia the materia, mcr ^ 
<Sjca> and mftaeoces prcfcriptib«9 and rcmedzesa 
i&> it has. extendi it$ powers over the . phyiicians^ 
themielves^ and tbnr ejitei^najl appearance* The. 
iienerable wig», the filv«r-hilted iwordsi. and thci 
gold -beaded caaea^. wei?e thrown afide; -and 
the cid and jtoong Lo<qdon Efcvilapius's, feeoxed 
to be at once wholly inetaoiorphpfed; a fewold», 
grave^ folidy and £(deiiin dodpra excepted*. The> 
<i£thei*9 appeai'edix) their own hair> tiedin ahand^ 
fpme bag; with a brilliant ring on their finger> 
csare&Uy difpjayed whei^ they fdt the pulfe of 
their patienta: and» afi^r aflung a few qucftion% 
leather, in acheeiM mannerj, not to frighten the 
fick^lhey fat dowA to write apre£:;ipuo^ witliv 
to laucli eafe and od^ty* aa if they ha^l bees Wvm 
agd acquainted with^the ftate of the diforder^ witU 
I& confUlutioiiof the patieiir> and with the moA 
certain iremedies lo reftore him to heaUtu I ihaU 

•<mly obferre^ that an apothecary, aftei the de<« 
•eafi^of the pnlieait, nmy not only ft^nd kk his bilU 
but evea^ i»ca& of non-payments enforce it in a 
i^gs^l w^r* This a phyfician cannot do ; he muft 
lake care to get patt), whilft the ftat^ of the pa-, 
tient rei^Iers him aecefiary, for his demands will 
not be fuppoited in a court of judicature. ^ 

. , Some yeaT* ago» very laudable charities were 
inftituted, under the denomination of Difpenfa- 
lie% fuppqrted by the voluntary contributions of 

. ^ It ihouid be r«aieiiibere4> that thh was written in 1781 ; at^ 
prcfent, a proper 4re(s prevails amon|; the medical gentlemen in 
Xondeti* 

D4 animal 
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annual fubicribers. A phyfidan, chofen bfibcm^i 
and rewaixled with a linall lalafy, gives advice 
gratis to the poor afiii6^ed with iUnefs^ when they 
«ome recommended by a fubfcriber to the difpen- 
iary ; and in eaf6 they are confined by their di& 
order, he vifits them in their habitations. Thc^ 
me^cines that are prefcribed are given, gratis, 
to the poor, by an apothecary who is likewife cho- 
fen by the' fubfcribers, and being endowed with a 
imall ftipend, his {hop h fopported alfo from tlie 
money iabfcribed. Suchchariues asthefeare, un* 
doubtedly, h^hly commendable ; and are proois 
of the good intentions, and hamane difpofition, 
of apart of theKngliih nation, which can afford 
tagive relief to the diftreiSed poor. 

It has been faid. of £ngli(h phyficians, that,* 
in their prefcriptions, they are more for power- 
ful, or rather violent medicines than moderate* 
An eminent Englifti phyfician obfcrved to me, that 
their materia medica contains more chemical than^ 
Galenical preparations, becaufe the former are* 
ftronger. For this veiy reafon, he thought that 
the method of French phyficians, in curing dif-» 
orders, was far leis efficacious than the Engliih,*- 
becaufe the former, in their pharmacy are more- 
for Galenicals than chemicals. A German phy* 
fician refident in London, who is eminent in the 
medical art, has afiured me, that a greater quan« 
tity of laudanum, and more opiates, are pre- 
fcribed by Engliih pl^yiicians in London within a. 
twelvemonth, than in ail Germany for many years 
together. • 

England, it cannot be denied, has produced 

vei7 eminent phylici^ns, and fuch as have greatly 

promoted the medical art by thdr learning and 

fcience. Even now I could mention gentleman in; 

^ this line, who are ftilUi?ing, and who do honour 

to 
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to their profeffion, npt onl^ a^ meii of.i^peijpr^ 
medical knowledge and aHiliti^^ blit fikevvue asC 
• men of' excellent and a miatJecWaflcjrs. ' 

The furgeons in* England w'erej fill il;e yt^sijtf' 
1745, upon ihe fame footing as ours in Germaiw;*' 
they were Tioth barbers 4nd furgeons.' *^At \fiat 
time, however, they became two ifeparate bodies>^' 
and the furgeons were naade a corpofaf idn and/^*; 
company by themfelves- According to the charter' 
of this company, nobody (hould pra6Hfe fur^ery^ 
within feven miles of London, except he ht ^x- \ 
ammed and dicenfed by the company. NotwithrJ' 
Aanding this regulation, many, I believe, pracf 
tife, without having undergone an examination, 
or received a licence. The company has a fine 
hall in tfie Old Bailey, with an anatomical th^- 
trc, where thofe arc differed, who are hanged 
for murder. 

England, and particularly London, has emi- 
nent and renowned furgeons ; bul, ihe majority,. 
I believe, are riot iiititled to much commendation^ 
The numerous hofpitals, the aimy and the 'navy,^ 
z^t moft excellent fchools to breed good furgeons ; 
tliough, at the fame time, they are apt to render ' 
fome of them deftitute of compaflion, and to make 
th^m forget the diflates of Humanity towards the\ 
unhappy objeSs who ftand in need of their ^ifif- 
tahce. During the winter time, anatomical lec- 
tures are frecjdently announced in public prints,' 
and read by eminent men in the prbfeffion. Bead - 
bodies being with difficulty to be procured for dlf- 
fe£lion, a let *of people, called in the London 
phrafeology Refurrcfl ion-pen, clandeftinely dig 
lip fpme of the recently biiriedHjodies rand though 
ther^ is a fevere puniihment inflifled upon thofe 
who are convifled of robbing the church-yards, . 
jejt they venture for the fake of a loHdl gain to 
D 5 bring 
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feting thdfe bodies undef thtf anatomicar knif^, 
Wfaich; byth^ fifrv^iving. relations, are fuppofodf 
to reft quietly in the graves in which they were, 
interred. 

The Britifli philbfophical writings, even? the 
. ^ery modern ones, are well known with, us in 
Germany ; and, therefore, I need not be minute 
tfn this' branch of literature. The manner of 
tiiaching, in the two Knglilh ilniverfities, what is 
Called in the fchools philofophy, is, as I fliall fhew* 
afterwards,' rather unphilofophical. But fiich 
old Gothic and fcholaftic inftittlions are not the 
TuTes by Which the ftate of phiiofophy in England 
fe to be judged.' Ever fin<?e experimenff a! j>hilofc- 
^hy has been purfu^d by unreifaitted fnduftrjr, the 
manner of philofophkrrig.has happily received a 
rery different turn. Locker has applied it fuccefs- . 
fully to logic and metaphyffcs, and.Newfoir has 
done it with the fame advantage in bis purfuits 
and works. It has alfo been of the great eft fer- 
vice in thofe parts of phiiofophy which relate to 
rth'ics and to the nature of -man. The Britifh 
writers are the firft, who, in this refpe6!, opened 
the way for truth. Real phiiofophy is to teach 
U8 the principles of our knowledge, !and how itsr 
diflfercnt branches arc related and conneOed; by 
a careful dfeferVation of effcfls which are perceived 
by our fenfes, it is to lead us to the findin'g out 
tftieir caufes ; and by comparing the caufcs, we 
aie to conclude wliat the effeSs of them will be.. 
If, therefore, fhould long ago have been difco-. 
Ycred, that the way of obfervations and expcri- 
ihehts, and notthe conflruflingof aitlfieial, tot-^ 
fering, and ill^fdiihded fyftems, to which we are 
too much ftill addi6led in Germany, is the only 
jlxeans of finding out^nd adhering to truth. Since' 
the Englilh haVt Jfet an exa<npte of tiAs kind of 
^ ' phiiofophy. 
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pbilofophy, morality, at kftft theoretk^Uy, Las 
gaihed by it. Th^ Mray has* been opened of rea- / 
ibning aiid of. writing. on legiflation, government, 
^nances, commerce, and other important fubjeSs, 
philofopbicaily and under tbe guidauce of found . 
fenfe, mupb more than it ufed to be formerly* 
Hiftory has been reftored.to its true dignity, fo as 
to become, as lordBoIingbrokeex.pie&es it, phi- 
lofophy teaching by examples ; nay, all kinds of 
fciences feem to be legenerated and enlivened by ' 
this fpirit of philofopby, whidi is not given /to 
ereSii^g fyftcmatically cifftles in the air, but to a. 
juftx way of reafoning. from {b&s, from careful ob- 
fei-yations, and proper experiments. How mucft 
does the republic olf lettcra> in this refpecl, owe 
' to Great-Britain! I am, however, almoft inclined 
to think, that fame modern Frendi philofophical 
tmtcrs, have trod this way of arriving at truth,. 
with more boldneis and fuccefs *, than rp^ny Bri* 
tiih authors of the^fame clafs. Biit, though a few : 
of the French nation have fhewn themfeivesgit^ait 
in theoiy ; yet the Englifh have this preference^. 
thatthey> as to the grcateft part, have. already 
long ago pra^ifed and reaped ttie benefit of thofe^ 
principles, which a few of the French have ad^ 
vanced only in their writings. 

Notwithftanding the praife which- \$ due to. the 
EngUili, on accountof their promoting expenviea- 
tal philofopby, and the great fervice whidi by ibei*- 
wjiting« tbey^havesdone to- learning, it can hardly 
be thouglu, that the manner in whichibis kind of 
philofopby is, at ^iTefent, by fome purfued; i% 
confiftont with its dignity, or that it can be pro- 

* 7^i^< aflltrtjoa,!?^ now {krop^\y.. confirmed by the late, revo- 
lution in France, which, in a great meafure, is to be aUributetf 
to thofe writeEs, which I had la view, when 1 wrote this, naore 
Iban feven year« a|^o. . • . « . ^. - , ■ 

.w . ^ dufilive 
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dudive of the utility which might ^therwiie be - 
cxpeSed. Almoft every one» who now claims the 
title of a philofopher, pretends to be converiant 
in natural hifiory^ though, in fa£^, many refemble 
only the virtuofo Nicholas Gimcrack, who, un- 
der tbemotto of ta^ addere fotuhis, is recorded, 
with his laft will, in"^ the Tatler *. Their time is 
fpent in real trifles, and they hunt after fame in 
pretended difcoveries, which, far from being of 
any importance^ are only children's amufements 
in a different fliape. It is the fafliion to claffify 
the different kingdoms of nature, as they are 
called, and to build fyftems. This, indeed, is 
very ufeful, and even necefiary, but there are many 
who ftile themfelves natural philofophers, who 
think that in this confifts the whole ftience of na- 
ture, and that it is nothing but a merevocabularyt 
whidi employs only the. memory, leaving the un- 
derftanding unoccupied ; pridiM them&Ives on 
being dngaged in the noble ftudy of nature, thougi| 
they are doing nothing that has any tfrndency to 
produce the leaft benefit to fociety. 

Chemiftry has been cultivated, for fome years 
paft, with great fucccis in England. I>r. Watfon, 
the prefent biihop of Landaff, and Mr. Kirwan, 
have particularly fignalized themfelves in this 
, ijranc^^ fcience, by their writings. The latter 
lbs. even fucce&fuHy applied himfelf to. the learn- 
ing of the German laiiguage, that he might be able 
to read our books written upon thb fcaisncc, whicb^ 
J believe, is aTmoft the only one in which theEng- 
JiOi have hiTheito allowed us any eminence. 

The Brittfh writers in. moi:al philolbpby are 
^undoubtedljT of ^reat merit, and they are very 
wtU- known in our country. They, however, 

♦ Vol»iv. Ko.ai6. 
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grow, at pTcfent, fewer m number, and, las fome 
pretend, lei^tn intrinfic vUue. Good moral pe- 
riodical publications, and fuch as tend to promote 
virtue, appear not fo frequently as fomerly; and 
many of the old ones may be faid to be nearly 
coniigned to oblivion. The SpeAator, Guardian, 
Tatler, and other fimilar prodtt6iions, which 
were formerly highly etleemed, are now, at pub- 
lic faies, bought at a cheap rate. Whoever meets, 
them in family book^cafes, may, in mofi inftancc^Sy 
fuppofe that the owners look upon them as pub- 
lications which fuited the taile of their anceftprs 
very well, to pais an idle hour with ; but that 
they are now out of faihion, becaufe genteel peo- 
ple,, at prefent, know better how to ipend their 
time, by going to aftemblies^ and other places of 
entertainment, by fitting down to the card-table^ 
or following amufements of different kinds* The 
romances of a Richardfon, a Fielding, and others^ 
which were formerly in high repute, begin to be 
laid aiide, as hooks which make the reader foon 
fleepy; and the rather, fincc almoft every week 
new romances, in two or more little pocket vo- .> 
Imnes, are publifhed in London, which are writ- 
ten with fo much eafe, and are fo entertaining^ 
becaufe they correfpond fo much with the m)ui- 
nenandihe fathions of the prefent age. The 
works of lord Shafteibury, which went formerly 
through fo many ele^nt ^itions ; which contain 
fo much truth and excellence ; which reprefent 
virtue in fo amiaUe a %ht, are now almoft fbr- 
^gotten* Loitf Shaftelbury*s principle, that virtue! 
& defiraUe for its own mke^ does not altogether 
9gret with that predominant propenfity to luxury 
andfenfiiality, which cannot be loeafily iiiti^cd> 
on account of the accumuFating taxes and dear*/ 
neis of liying* Eveiy ohe caies, virtus fo/f$tum^ 
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mos, and very few cui form an idcaof difinterefted . 
virtue- The fate which has attended Lord &hafti?f«> 
bur/s wvit5ngs> in regai'd to a natural inftiiift to 
virtue, has like wife beiallen tb€>fe of a Hutchefon^ 
rftcommending the beauty of virtue, and a proper f- 
dire6tion of the paffions. The latter, perhaps, 
ftill meet with fomc admirers, in the poorer and. 
barren parts of Scotland, where indigence has 
fomewhat prefeived the purity ef manners, and 
where virtue, confequently, has not met with fo 
many impediments. During the firft years of my . 
refidence in England, what is called feniimeniai^ 
^ was the hobby-hprfe oi many moral wiiters, and 
of fuch perfons, as pretended to have finer feel- 
ings, and tenderer moral nerves, than others,, 
though they contradi6icd it frctqueiiitly by their ac-^i 
tkyns. The pablic, lidwevci^ grew tired of thisj > 
as of all otheR things ; and many perfons of both 
fc2ces may now be Teen, fmiling M'ith a kind of 
contempt, though often without reafon, and Ytvj 
little to their honour, at tvery things which ap- 
pears to them to come under the denomination of 
fentimentaL. 

Mathematics are Ail), and defervedly, in< that 
I^h repute, in which they have ftoodr in England 
for fo maiiy years> 3^ Eudid is, as formerly^ the 
chief guide. The merits of theEnglifli in r^ard 
to the& Sciences are indifputable; and Newton's 
name is known over half the globe* Even in; 
theft modern times a- Maclaurin, a Simplbnv ai 
Smith, a Fergufon, and others, are beoonxefar 
nous for their malliematical knowledge* MatiiQ« : 
matical inftnimenlsave nowhei'e made to gceateri 
peirfedton than- in fin^and. Tbey are exported: 
to all countries ^iriiei^eieairning is cukivated i aadi 
it ftnick me vA^ti I obferred, that the beft tcle*> 
fcop€s, and oUiei^ mat;bt^Kiiiti«sd infirumcnlss,. in; - 

;^- tbc 
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tlie Toy^ obfefvatory at Paris, were of Engltthr 
.fabrication. The greateft improveaaents of mi- 
crctfcopes, eleftrical machines, and telefeopcs 
we owe to the Engltfh ; th<^gb our countryman, 
Herfchelr in regard to the latter, has now g<>ae 
farther than anyofte before him. * . / 

• It is but of late years that England has pr<^ * 
rfuced any hiitorians of 4?ot€ ; though, perhaps, 
even now it may be feid, that the Scotch have 
the fupeiiority. Burnet, Hume, Robenfon, ftnd 
feme other modern hiftorians, who have gained 
reputation by their hiftorical writings, arclScotch- 
.men. ^ England, however, has fame to boaft of 
likewife ; and, among others. Lord Littkton's 
Hiftory of HenTy the Second, as well as Gibbon's 
Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Etopi're, are monuments, Which will do credit to 
the Englifh hittoricaV Mufe for many years to 
come- The Univerfal Hiftory, which is tranflat- 
ed into o^r language, and augmented with many 
new quarto volumes, has certainly its BBcriti but^ 
it is not fo much admired iii England as it ieems' 
td be with us in Gernrilnyi 

In regard to eccleiiaflical hiftory, the EnglHW 
wer^ formerly in greater repute than they' ate at 
prefent. Dr* Jortin, I believe, may be confiderad 
as the laft, whofe writings on this brandi of fch* 
ence are of cnrinencc. Mofheim'^ Eccieiiaftical ' 
Hiftory, which,' fome yeirs $go, was tranflated 
into Englifh, has met with uncottimon ftiecefs; 
but moft of 0«T other modern 'trrtterfe on this fub*- 
jt&y whiSi afe of merkj ai^ unftnoum in thui* 
country.' 

The famous Diftionary ofBajfle, hasbeen^the' 
means of introducing tnto^ England a grett tafte 
fdr biography^ It has been not only tranOated ' 
iiitd^ Engliih, bdt has erto gi«to riie lo » finftter 1 

workj 
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work, under tbe title of JBiogriifhia Bntanmca, a 
fecond edition, of wbich, with great additions, is 
now pubinhing. The learned editors fpare no 
pains to make its merit far exceed the firil ;, but 
as they cannot call their time fo much their own, 
and have not fo much leifure upon their hands, 
as thofe who are provided with prebends or 
iinecures of confiderable emolument, the progreis 
of the work is by no means equal to the wiihes of 
thofe who want to fee it foon completed, by the 
able hands which are now employed about it. 
Dr. Johnfon's Lives of the Englifh Poets arc 
undoubtedly a valuable biographical work, though 
there are fome perfons who think, that they are 
written with too much prolixity, and too little 
candour and accuracy. Biograpliies were for- 
merly not very common in England, but at pre&nt 
hardly a perfon of any note in fociety, or an 
author little above mediocrity^ can depart 'this 
life, or a criminal of fome notoriety be executed, 
but he has inftantly more than one biographer, 
who wiflies to edify the furvivors by writing his 
life in a magazine, in a pamphlet, or even in a 
whole volume. 

Qeography owes much to the Englifti^ particu- 
larly as they, by their fea voyages and new dif- 
coverles, have greatly contribute towards enlarg- 
ing the knowledge of tbe globe» Their accounts 
of voyages, when thc^y are publifhed, are generally 
very good* The Britifh travellers are tcMnmonly 
cool obferyers, who do not ftare-witb furpnze 
and admiration, at every thing they meet with 
new, nor do they prefer every fpot on the earth 
to their own country. Thcy« therefore, relate 
what tiley. have feen in the manner in which it 
really prefented itfelf , though, indeed, there are 
fome who will a^gj^i^^ and embellifli their . 

accounts^ 
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acm]]it8>*«t the expcnce of truths claiming %hn 
fTiYilege of travellers, and ^equirin| allowance 
to be made for what they relate. Engiidiaien who. 
have travelled, or who have informed themfeivf« 
by reading and converiation, are pretty well in«j^ 
formed of the ftate ol other countl^ies; though 
even among the former, as I have before obi*erve4 
in another place, many exceptions are to be madtf 
As for the bulk of the nation, I believe, that th^ 
generality even of thofe who have received what 
might be called a fuperior education, are much 
uninformed in matters relating to any other parts 
of the globe, except^that litttlefpot in their own 
country, which' they have'feen wi|h their own 
cye^. The want oi' this fpecies of knowledge I 
have fi'equently obferved, in a nioft laughable 
degree, in Englifh newfpapers; nay it has fome- 
times {hewn iifelf among the fpeakers in the 
Britifli lenate. 

As to what relates to the ftudy of antiquity, I 
(hall fpeak of that more amply, when I give ai| 
account of the Antiquarian Society.^ One re- 
marl^i however, I cannot help making here, which 
is, that, as the Eiglifh have brought fo many re^ 
icaains of antiquity^ at great expence, irom Iialy» 
Greece, Egypt, Afia, and other parts of the world 
to their iflandj it is rather remarkable, that thejf^ 
have but - few learned antiquaries among theiir 
writers. Potter, of whom we haye the Antiquitiea 
of Greepe, Frideaux, Pococke, and Chandler^ 
jwhois the editor of the Marmora Oxonienfia and 
of the Ionian Antiquities, are all teamed meay 
much to be efleemed j but England cannot yet 
boaft of a Muntfaucon. 

Eloquence is much /cultivated and efteemed in 
England ; and yet I think it has by no means 
rifeh to that degree of perfifi^ion, which migibt 
^^ - - naturally 
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B^fursATy have been «cpee^ed; frncc'lhc incil^ 
Aients^ and opportani lies for it>-2ire no whert 

f:eiater, and more frcqaent, tliBii in this iffandi 
ulpit eloquence m England is not very brilliant i 
or calculated to expte great admii-atton* In-th« 
eftabWhed ch«rd>, it is generally moial do6irine}^ 
diefled' in cold logic, which is read with a, kind^ 
of monotony, without aniteatioft, withoiit any 
appearance of zead m the preacher, and common^ 
in » very low voice. Befideb many, though they 
have their notes clofc before their eyes, read in a 
aaoft timofous manner, as if they faw the inftru-- 
ments of puniftiment belbre theip, which were in 
ofe ^t the rhetorical exercifes at Lyons in France 
Jnftituted by €'a}ig«la, to whickjuveiiai altadci 
in that weH known- line : 

• ;• • JUugdimeninuii rlietor difionis ad araiku 

There are, indeed, fome excellent cowpolition^ 
ifoi*: the pulpit, foch as tkofe of a Tillotfon, a 
Sherlock^ and in» m^ern times » Blair; but fhrtp. 
exceHencc coniilb more in the elegance ©f ex- 
preffiott) aifid the purity of language, in w^icM 
tfeey asre writ4?eip, than iti that* ravifhing eloquenoei 
wlrich not onty add^eies. the tinderiVanding, bvl 
awakens t&e paffions, and goes^ dire6Hy to^ the 
Heart. The French, i|i my ©piniony have ^atef 
Orators among- tbetr clergy than ihe Englift, who 
Cannot boafl ot a Boflbet, a Flechler, a Bourda*^ 
touej a MaffiHoa, or a Satirin* ■ Addifon com* 
pfeined^tn his^'timey that the clergy of bis nation 
were not poffeffed of the exterior qualities of an 
orator; they A>aAd, he fays, in the pulpit likf 
blocks, and will hardly move a finger, to enforce 
the doiftrines which they preach. Whoever has 
ftudied the fetfeers of ckJqaence, and read the 
V^r#boelcof Ci€e]P90a the Orator, or the ekvenlk 
\. .. ^ of 



ef ^untilian^ will r^iber tefitate-'bdera herprd^ 
flounces farourably to luch. kind of pulpit 
eloquence. There are, indeed^ amoiig iomt 
entfaufiafHc fngliiTh ppeachers, many^ wbo ruA 
hito the. other extreme f they bawl like BBadmen^ 
and gefUculate in. the p^ipir, is^ a mamiei: which 
certainly Gannot paomote devotion ; but neither 
their exterior deportmem, n©r the interior quality 
«f t^eir difcoarfe$> sre fueh as come foe&re tbt 
tribunal oi* ek^quencej for they arebotb^ in gene^ 
T2Ay benealih all crkieifni. 

, The d>©quence at the bar^ and in paTliament*, 
Imhwiafpeiwr ;, but^ conHdering the frequent op<» 
portunities' which occur, and the various ai^ 
hnporti^nt fobje^is vThich oStr themieive»|hera^ 
for praAiinig the rhetorical art, and dt^laying 
the power of doquence, it is- i*atl^er furprizing^ 
that it iis^not carried to greater perfeSion. &omk 
Ipceches^ which I hv9t^ heard at the bar, and rn 
psrlfetaieAl, were^ ind^ed^ excdlent:, and raaftejp^ 
pi<lce& of oratoi-y,' qutt» in the fpiiit of a Cieera^ 
^jr w DtiWofthenesj liurthey are not very frequent. 
There arc'CounfeHoi^ at the bar, and ipeakers fli 
parliament, whofe detii^ry m Animated, and theilr 
ji^ion^ftiitable to tbt fubjeA€ii which they arc 
treating; but wiih the generality it is thereverfcw 
Very few fpeak with tkat fire and energy, whicH 
m we are told by ancient writers, diOingnilhedl 
the prineipafl orated erf Athens or of Rome. 
• How mueh the* talent of fpeaking publicly ik 
eft<«€ltted and eaitivaied in England, maybe feeH 
hf the many debating fi^ieties, which at difierenft 
times have beenteftabiiflfied m Londbn. The ,fubi 
je<S« to be dented on m« thefe focieties, ar^ 
▼arious, though moftl^y poliitcai, and are c^eft 
atinounced in the public papery feveral dayt 
tKrfore the debate lakes^pUct. There were evnH 

fqme 
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fome y^ars ago> theological debating dubs; where 
all kinds of people^ coblers and butchers, had a 
right to difpute upon intricate matters of faith 
and iubtile points of divinity, certainly not to 
promote religious knovdedge, edification, charity^ 
and toleration. This nuifance, however, became 
fo flagrant, that a Aop was put to it. In Ibme 
of thefe focieties I have obfei-ved much decorum 
andxegularity^ It cannot be cxpe3ed, that in fo 
motley an aflembly as thefe focieties (bmetimes 
aue, the fpeakei*s ihould be always well informed 
of the fubje6l upon which they prefume to give 
their opinion, or that their arguments ihould be 
delivered in fuch a manner as to afford much 
evidence of their rhetorical talents. I have^ 
however, fometimes been enieitained, and even 
iiicprized by fpeakera, who, when they arofe, did 
not promife much. When the iubje^ of debate 
happens to be political, f)>eakers and orators ftait 
up in great 'plenty; but when it relates to the 
iciences, there is rather a fcarcity. I happened 
once to be pi^fent in one of the principal focieties 
pf this kind,, where the queftion to be .debated 
V^> Whether it required more talents to write t 
comedy, or a tragedy? The afiembly was fuffi* 
ctently numerotis; but the fpeakers were very 
few, and thofc who delivered their opinion, feem-. 
ed to be mucli unacquainted with the.fubje^* 
One man only, who, by his apron and I^s ftrait 
hair«rwhich he wore^ betrayed that fortune ha4 
not been favourable to him, fpoke with fluency^ 
and with fo much good fenfe, delivered with 
natural eloquence, that it plea^ me much. Bttt». 
though he excelled the olher fpeakers, who were 
drefled like gentlemen; yet be (hewed, that he 
had. thouglu veiy little on, the fubj^, and perr 
flaps hiMl never read any thing relating to it«^ The 

eloquence 
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eloquence and the powers of fpeaking> iri thefii 
focicties, appear neter more brilliant, nor is the 
humber of orators ever greater, than when the 
ftibjedl of the debate happens to be the favourite 
topic of the Englifh, marriage and women. Every 
one of thofc prefent, who is in the leaft inclined 
to entertain the company with a fpeech, becomes 
animated; and though, perhaps his beaid has 
hardly begun to fprout toitb, is as v^ife and as 
eloquent as Homer's Neftor could be. 

Accidentally, to.pleafe a friend, I went with him to 

,one of thefe debating focieties, where the queftion 

to be debated was. Whether it tras more advile- 

' able tq marry an old maid or a widow ? What a 

.mellifluous ftrain of eloquence was there to be 

heard from old and young 1 All feemed to be 

-animated by theprefence of many female hearers; 

, when, jafier a long and fpirited debate, the widows. . 

came off yidlorious. 

, In the year lyygt the attempts for the^promo^ 
IS0A of eloquence went fo far, as to give even the 
lemale fex an opportunity of improving and di£- 
playing^ublidy tbofe gifts and powers of their 
tongues, with which nature has fo bountifully 
endowed theoi. Tbb rhetorical fchool received 
^ French name* and w;^ called la helk aJprnlUti 
though all the declamations were in Enghfh. It 
^was held once a week, in the evening, and the 
admittance Into the room where it ti^as kept, ccft 
lour times as much 33 in other debating focieties* 
I was once prefent, when the fubje£t of debate 
was. Whether a country life was preferable to a 
town life? There were about ♦en who fpoke 
-from the galleries, and the iirft two or three who 
had maiks on, appeared to have leai:ned theiir 
ipeeches by heart, and Verc perhaps afireifes, to 

^'- 1 
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(fit Che dehaiae a**gf>ing* Oiherg ia»*wgiied afier^ 
waid# without malkiiy and Xome delivered thek 
ientimenMi CKtremely wdl. One, I am pretty 
. certain^ fpoke^ as it is called, extempore, and 
«iuch to the purpofe* Another, who, I >beUeve, 
was never in want of wo»Js at a tea-stable, c)r in 
fight' of the curtains, attempted feveral times to 
fpeak; but was as often obliged to flop/ and at 
laft tp give it up. This ieJJe ajfimhlie, howevei;, 
did not laA long, "and another ichool for orators 
was opened, which was to leprefcnt the houfe of 
commons. The illulion that attended this imita- 
tion was cianied to, a high degree^ indeed. The 
appeaiance of the room, iht repreleniation of 
the fpeaker, and of theminifterial and oppofi- 
tion party, the fubjefl of their debates, the warmth 
with which they were carried on, and the manner 
in which the fpeakers'cxprtfled themfelves, w:a$ 
entirely in the ftyle of the hoiife of commons* 
But this curious ihfiitution was of a ftiort dura- 
tion. Some of the fpeakers who were bred to ' 
ihe'law, or had received a proper education, did^ 
after they had once or twice fhewn their talents, 
not appear any more in their feats, and the debates 
became of courfe yery imperfect. Bef^des, the 
ipeciators in the galleries were not numerous 
enough to defraytne neceffary expences, which 
attended fucb a kind of entertainment, and this 
mock pavliament could not impofe taxes and 
great fums of money lor its owh fuppoit^ It 
was, however, a good fchool for orators; and it 
might have been far more fo, if the fubjedts had 
not referred to the dry ,politics.of the day, but had 
rather been chofcn from ancient hiAory, and the 
topics been fi ch as engaged formerly the Greek 
^orators, or thoie in the fenate and the forum ^t 
Kom«« It is faid, that members of parliament^ 
V , who 



wlM>fliQ^e«ficrwar4s in tbe1]^i|f«.Qf KrMiin^iMIt 
baye lUeUvqred the. Erft fiiuks: ol*. ibcir (eloc|i»€Mf 
^ the flirine of a Robiai^ofid. 

The fiaie ef poetry in England tis .urell knowo 
with us in German/, where itome of ihe Englifli 
poets are^ repnnted in thi; orl^inal^ and otbei^, 
wikhJoJinXons Lives ^fthe PoeyLji, are Iranfliited 
into our laa^ua^., It us, £ud pf ilie J&nglifh 
poeis, that ihey ^ne m^re eminent for geniuf t^at) 
tafte, mare-diftiA^iuOi^d for f^rit and:B4-e, and 
£>r flrength and force, than for art; ,l;rut frefpec^-* 
ingthiji will decide nothings This daly I ihalt 
ikbferve, that tjiofa who thinK that this iftand ha» 
»ot at prefeatany g[)od ppeU« aresamchmiAaken; 
Many tink:a have i heard iomgnf^H excl£H9Q> The 

iW^y of £nglifb poetry is psA, iheife arej^o inorc 
IjUoas^ Pope^5 Yoiuig»> nr rhomlons!. Gene* 
raUy4uch J^ret^oded oonno>fiears of ^riiitln Ik^ 
fatui;e^f<:o^e!Over with a 'Conceit that they ^nt 
fiioipughly 1 acquainted witb all its branches^ 
though in fa^t they knbv»? ycry little of it,. Th^ 
^e/imperfetHy iiiformedof ;what it was .fifty 
l^e^j^ ago,,aiid4Ul aiore impeiied^ly of what it i$ 
^t pref^at^ . I iviU not Xay> that the encomiums 
which, ar^ bcAoiwed upon the poets )uft now 
!B»entioA9ci> have pxhaufted all the topics pi pane^ 
gyric in fuch a manner, that nothing is lett f«r 
ihofe who come after them; but this I will afierf^ 
^at to many modem EngIi&*poets,. and their 
jpoetical taldnts, more juftice would bare been , 
dane, if thf lormer Iiad not previoully taketpk 

SiS^'ifion of fo much praife as they really hai^ 
owever, as pofterity generally judgjes with more 
impariiality^ when the heat. of enihuiiaim is paft, 
than the contemporaries 'are accuftomcd to do^fo 
k'feena •tl) me, a^iit the Englilh fkanfel^^estbe^n 
to lovi^er tlie tone in wbkh thoiei poets w^ere 
" " ' formerly 
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forifieify fpoken ot Milton^ at kaft* wfao'waS 
akaoft put upon an equality with any of the 
Creek or Roman moft renowned poets, feeros to 
lofe ground. Lord Chefterfield, who, jn his time* 
* was at the head of what the French call beaux 
^firiis, writes to his ion in this manner : ** But 
what will you fay, when I tell you truly> that I 
cannot poftbly read our countryman Milton 
through. I acknowledge him to have fome fub- 
lioie paflages, fome prodigious flafhes of lights 
but then you muft acknowledge that li|ht is otteq 
followed by darhi$/s vifibk, to ufe his own ex- 
preffion. Befide5« not having the honour of 
being acquainted with any of the parties iii his 
]>oem, except the man and woman, the charaders 
and fpeecbes of a dozen or two of angels, and 
of as many devils, are as much above my reach as 
my entertainment. Keep this iecrel for me, for 
if it ihouki be known, I ihould be abufed by every 
tafteleis pedant, and every iblid divine in £ng« 
huid*". . 

Within a few years paft, ieveral poets havt ^ 
4icd in this tiland^ who cannot i)e conHdered as 
much inferior to thole before mentioned. Gray*s 
£lfgy ttnitUn m a Country Church yardy is thought 
by Engliihmen, who may be efteemed good judges 
in fuch matters, to Jbe equal to any of the elegies of 
the ancients, of an Ovid or a Tibullus. His odes"^ 
are equally efteemed. Akenfidc's Poem, ihePkafiiret 
^ImapmtioHy is by fome fuppofed to be one oi the 
Wft lyhich has been written intbeEn^lifli language. 
Malbn wxote>beiidesniany other valuaUe pieces, 
a Monody onthi Death of Pope, which many thir^ 
Pope himfelf comld not have iurpaffed. Gtover^ 

. • Lsrd Chefterfield'i Letters to hit aoik lictlef ^etibl. 
vol. iii. p. 370'. 

ILeomim 
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Leomdas is an heiX)i^N poena, naudh known, and ^ 

^ more efteemed in Germany/ than here in England 
itfelf, where it feemed to begin to be configned to 
oblivion, cvea'befoi'e its author died. Goldfmith 
was a poet of fine feelings and fine imagination, 
who'fe verfification is eafy and harmonious. His 
DeferUd tillage aiid his Ttivudler have, in my 
opmibn, much poetical and liioral n^erit. Mr. 

' Hayley, 15i*« Jofeph Warton, and his brother 
Thomas Warton, to whom we are indebted for 
Th& Hijiory of EngUJh Poe^ry^ are poets, who in 
England are thought to be poflTelled of confider- 
able merit. The Englifli Mufe, within thefe 
thirty years, has particularly iigfialized herfelf in 

. fatirical compofitions, and Churchill ought to be 
placed at the head gf the Englifh poets of thi3 
kind. His fatirical laCh was almoft as much 
dreaded as that of Peter Aretine, who ufed to 
bpaft .of hi^, that he put eveii princes, by its 
menace, under a kind of tribute. It is? to be j^c- 
gr€tted, that Churchill!s poems, which are written 
fo much in poi^xt, fo bitter « ajid in iuch fmooth 
and flowing numbers, are, as fatires, too local and 
too perfonal, fo that even now they can hai'dly 
be underftood wilhc^t a commentary/ Since Pope 
publiil^Cjd his tranflation of Homer, England has 
produced poets, who, by their tranflations in 
meu*e, have acquired fame. Grainger's Tibulkts 
and Weft*s Pindar are deemed to be of decided - 
merit ; and Hook's Tajfb is, in regard to verfifi- ^ 

, cation, pronounced, by fome, to be equal to that 
of Pope- This age has even produced many 
Englifh poeteiTjps, f^cb 2^ z Sewaid, a Smithy a 
Williams, a Carter, a Barbauld, a More, who^ 
whilft I am writing this, are ftill living, an<J 
poffeffed of acknowledged merit. 
Vol. n. E How 
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How fond the ..Englifh are of making irerfes, 
may be feen £19111 the monthly poetical produc- 
tions in each of the Magazines, v-here many 
appear as poets, of whom the fame may be faid, 
, that Horace pronounces upon many in his time, 
Non homines, non Di, noti co^cefTere columns. 
There is hardly any daily newfpaper, in which a 
f mall room, under the denomination , of Poet's 
Corner, &c. is not afligned to the makers of 
urerfes; Ao gratify readers, who ar€ delighted with 
reading rhimes, let them be of whatever kind ' 
.they will. 

Daring my rcfidcfice in London, two ftrange 
meteors ;havc appeared in the English poetical 
altnofphere^ I mean the poems of Offian by Mr, 
Macpherfon, and Rowley's Poems by Chatterton. 
I believe, that, at prefent, among the learned 
^Britons, who are m the Jeaft acquainted with 
thefe pretended relics of old poetry, few will be 
rfound, who are not convinced, that the pretended 
connoiffeurs were as much taken in by thefe pub- 
Kcations, as Scaliger formerly was by thofe few 
verfes of Muretus, which he, according to his 
arrogated fcent of antiquity, declared to be rem- 
,jiantsof the old poet, Tiabea*. Thofe, indeed, 
who endeavoured to defend the ingenious fi6Jion 
t>f Macpherfon, and the poetry of Chatterton, 
which, as it is fuppofed by u>me, was compiled, m 
great mcafure, from Bailey's Diftionary, have ex- 
pofed themfelves not a little. Dr. Johnfon, when 
he was aflced. Whether he thought any perfon 
now living, could have written ftich a poem as 
Offian? is faid to have replied, with his ufual 
roughnefs, '* Yes, fir, many men, many women, 
many cEildren-** 

* Didlionaire de Bayle, torn. iv. Art. Ttabea, Rem^ A. 
" * It 
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It is time for me to conclude this gener^ view 
of the State of Literature in England. I am well 
awdre, that much is wanted to render it more 
perfe^i but I fhalt content myfelf^ with adding 
only a fhort account of thpfe focieties, whicb 
are inftituted for the advancement of learnings 
and with a few obfervations relative to public 
libraries* 
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The royal society <of LONpON. 

TSPS learned foeiety ba3 contributed^, ubl- 
doubledly, much towaivds the promotion of 
true and. ufeful knowledge; and it is, perhaps, 
among all 'focieties of ihis kind, the firft'and the 
moft eminent. - Since fuch inftitutions have taken 
place^ the eyes ^of men are fomewhat more open- 
ed. ^ 111 founded hypothefes and fyllems, built 
upon them, ^egan to be thrown afide. Nature 
was more carefully inquired into, and experi- 
ments of various forts jwere made. From ihefe 
two fources, inferences were di*awn. Human 
knowledge, which other wife is fo much confined, 
'became more enlarged; truth and error were 
;now better diftinguilhed, and many, who followed 
this new method of fearching aftpr knowledge, 
ifliewed more modefly in judging, and left off 
fpeaking in a decilive tone. By this they diftin- 
guifhed them felves^ from the birlk of thofe, who 
are called learned, and from thofe, who, under 
a fuppofed divine authority, are fond of fpeak- 
ing in a diflatprial manner, and of peifecuting 
thofe, who are hot inclined to adopt their opi- 
nions. The true philofopher findsj by fuch re- 
fearches, his underftahdirig ftrengthened, and his 
mind . compofed and tranquil. He reveres the 
hints, which nature gives him, when he is enquir- 
ing after truth, and particularly that which con- 
C€3*ns ethics or morality* 

I do not introduce this^ as an -enthufiaftical 

' admirer of that fociety of which I am fpeaking ; 

but I mention it rather with a view of previoufly 

decUring, that I am acquainted with its merits, 

and know how to value them; though, at the 

fame 
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fame tin^e* fincerky and a regard to truth will 
o51i^e ijxp to fay ^ F^\y things, whiqh do not cohoc 
under the denominatioa of praife. 

In the yCfir 1645, ^^^^ learned men in London, 
agreed to. meet once a week, and to have a con- 
verfation. upon pHilofophical and mathematical 
.fiibjeas, Dr. Wallis, Dr.. Wilkins,- Ijr. Godxlard, 
Samuel tdrfter, i)i:ofei3Ebr of aftronomy in Gref- 
Jiam coUege^'^ahd Xheodore Haak, a German 
from the Palatinate,, may be eonWe^red as the fiift' 
who gave rife, to the inftitution of the Royal 
. Society. Thefe gentleh^en ufed to meet fometime^ 
.at the houfe of Dr. Goddard, in^ Wood-ftreet,, 
becaufe he had a. glafs-grinder with him; fonie- 
times at prof^ffor Fbrfter'g, in. Gi-^efham college. 
They very wifely laid it down? as one of their ^ 
jprincipal laws, that all political quertions and. 
BebatQS (hould be entirely excluded from their 
converfation, >yhen they. met;, and inftead df 
them natural philofophy, geometry, aftroaomy, 
mathematical fciences, chemiftry, navigation, and 
mechanical arts fhouTd be the topics of difcourfe.^ 

Some time after the ibciety was in.danger of 
being entirely diffotved,. becaufe many of its mem^ 
bcrs, particularly Dr. Wilkins and- Dr* Wallis, 
quitted it, and fixed their refidence elfe where, on 
account of the public dommotions and troubles, 
which then prevailed in the kingdom^ However,, 
towards the fetter eAd of the yeqnr 1660, feveral 
/of the old members, when public tranquillity 
was reftored, afiTembled again,.and foon ere6led a 
fociety more numerous and more refpedlable tha? 
Ihe formev. They met at the College of PhyfK 
cians, in Warwick-lane, and confiiled of fifty-five 
members. It was then refolved, that whoever 
l)ecame a member of the fociety, fhould be elefted 
by at leaft one and twenty, votes, and his chaia6ler 
E 3 . fhouU 
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fhould be fcrutinized into, Ujidefs he were a noble J 

lord, which appears rather a fingular exception ^ 

to be made by philofophers* It was likewife re- 
folved, that every member fhould pay a fliilling 
weekly to the treafnrer of the fociety, and ten 
flullings for entrance^ which latter expence was 
afterwards raifed to two guineas, and it is now 
five. For the weekly (hillings, or two pounds, 
twelve {hillings ^nnuallv, the members receive thiC 
Philofophical Tranla6lions, as they are publiihed. 
In December of the above mentioned yeaj* Mr* 
Boyle, Mr.. Denham,. Mr. Aflbmole,, and Henry 
Oldenbui'g, a German, who afterwards became 
fecretary to the fociety, were received as mem- 
bers. In 1665 Charles the Sjecond took this 
inftitution^und^r his proteflion, and conftituted it 
a Royal Society, and acorporatipni The diplo- 
mas given on this.occafion m:ay be feen before the 
prmted Aatutes of the fociety*. According to 
thefe ftatutesj^. evei^c one, who wifhes to become^ 
member of the fociety, is to promife, that he will 
promote the knowledge of natural philofophy. The 
meeting of the fociety is fixed in thefe ftatutes, for 
Wedncfday, at three o^clock in the afternoon; but 
it has been lince changed, and Thurfday at eight | 

o'clock in the evening, is the time now fubftitutcd. | 

♦ Diphmmta ft Statuta R^gctis StfciftatU, Lpndtni, pre ^ientia 
noiMrafi fn^tmtveudo^yuJfM. prisfidis et (oncUii edita^ 175a, Thj5 
Latin in which thefe dipiom&Jta axe nrrltteo is fuch, ihat it in 
fcarcely poffible for k to be worfc. A foreigner, who is not 
ji^qualnted . with th« £ngliiK language, will hardly be able to ' 

underftand it. It is to be regretted, that the Society did not 
commiflion one or more of its members to draw thif m up pror j 

perly, and, if not to give them a Roman or daffi^al turn, at le^ft 
to expunge the grammatical errors which are to be foond iA 
them. The editors feem to have been afraid to alter any thing, 
in printing them. The grammatical faults, therefore, are con» 
fcientioufly printed off, and marked with a flar, referring x» xht, ' 

vords Jit the bottom, of the page, ^iV hiimr in. mdbaaiu. /. 1 

Different 
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Different letters anc) memoirs, addrefled to the 
, fociety, are then read, and the new members, who* 
have been propofed in the manner required by the 
ftatutes, are balloted for. This lafts for an hour, 
after which the Prefident difmiffes the fociety. It 
is, at prefent, not the cuftom to converfe or 
debate, during the- meeting, upon the fubjecls 
which are communicated either rn memoiri^ or 
letters. There has been, withia thefe laft years^, 
a pretty warm- debate in' the fociety, of which I 
fhall prefently fiay^ » few words> but it was not 
upon points refetiag-to* natural' philofophy. 

The hiftory ot this fociety was firft undertaken. 
by Dr. Sprat, afterwards bilWp of Rochelter; 
but as his book appeared {o early as the year 
166'j, it. extends itfeif only over a very fliortfpace 
of time* Dr. Birchj who was, for feme years, . 
fecretary to the fociety, took the fubje6t up again ; 
. but, finding that the-fale of his book did not 
anfwer the exp^nces, he di'opped his undertaking, 
after lie had carried his hiftory onlydow^n a(s far 
23 the year 1687*. Every thing remarkable, 
which was tranfa6led in the fociety, during that 
period, is here collefted from the minutes of the 
fecretaries.; The lives of the members, who died 
during this time, arc- inferted ; and though they 
are not fo- complete as might be wiflied, are yet 
entertaining to thofe who are fond of biography. 
Among them that of Oldenburg is to be found. 
This honeft, learned, and laborious man, who 
particularly, by means of his-veryextenfive foreign, 
correfpondence, did, in his time, much contribute 
to the renown which the fociety then acquiredj^ 
had a falary of forty pounds as fecretary ; and 

* The Hiilory of the Royal Society for improviog Natural 
Knowledge, from ita firft Rife, &c. By Thomas Blrcb, u. D. 
Foot Vols. 4to. hoa^ou, 1756. 

he 
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he fays, in one of hki letters,, that witb a butidred 
ppunds annually, including fixty which he had by 
marriage, he was hardly able to maintain his 
family. 

Thofe papers, which the fociety fclefls for 
publication, are now colleiS-ed annually in an$ 

' volume, and printed under the title of Fhilofiphi-^ 
eal TranfaHions. The number of volumes pub- 
lifhed hitherto, amount to about eighty. Great 
part of them has been abridged by feveral learned, 
men*, but thefe Abridgments, which certainly arc 
of great ufe^ go no farther at prefent than to the 

' year 1750- 

It has been frequently allerted, that many of th^ 
memoirs, or papers, which arc printed by the , 
fociety, do not anfwcrthe expedation, which 
might naturally be formed of the publications of 
fo refpe6lable a bodyf. This is not fo much to 
be wondered at^ coniidering that among four qm 
five hundred of its members, the number of thofe 
nyho write, and do it to the credit and honpur of - 
the fociety, is not very great. Befides^ it waa 
but a few years fince,, as I believe, that a com«- 

' mittee was appointed, to> fekft thofe paper* 
which are to be laid before the public \ and it is 
thought, that, from that time, the felc6iion of 
them, is, in many refpeiis^j' fMperior to what it 
was formerly* 

• Philofophical Trtnfaftions and Colleaions of the Royad 
Society to the Year 1700, abridged by Johti Lovvthorpe, 3 Vols. ' 
4to. i7o5.-^Froitt i^oo to 1710, abridged by ^cbjaittin Mott^» 
a Vols. 4C0. lyzi.-^From 171910 1733, by John Eames and 
John Martyn, i Vols. 4^0. 1734. With a general Index 17^5, 
*r.Froin 1 7^ to 1 7 50, by John Martyn. 4 Vols. 410. 1 756. 

t I refer the render to the new edition of the Bio^aphia 
^ritannica, vol. i. Art. Baker THenryJ, not€ [AJ^ where Tie will 
ibd thit fubjca mocd amply difcuOjifd. 

I have 
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I have Before dcdared, that the ufefulneft at 
tfiis fociety, and the feivic^' which it h8k§ rendered 
to the fciences, atre uhdemaMe ; but* it has ncveN 
thelefs, from tifaie to time, met i^ith sklVerfariesi 
who hiVe attacked both the focicty itfelf, and its 
publications. It has been faid, that mSiny of iti 
ftrcmbers beciime ftidb merely froflft vanity ; an4 
that they are admitted only oft ^ccoiRtit of theiif 
payments, though they have, as ft id^ pretended, 
no claim' either to {earning or tafte.« It is alf6 
tfroHght aat a charge againft the fociety, that in 
their ele,ftfons of Aetr metribers, rank> titles^ and 
inches, have too much influence ;. and that learn- 
ing, and particularly iii^ natural philofophy^ is not 
rtoch enquired after. I have myfelf bear^ theic 
Ghar|;es freqoently, but I have found that. they are 
by rio ii^eana new* Sir Richard' St eefc^ in ih^ 
Tatlery ^ijtiances the fame charge*; Wiethe fey«: 
*^ Thei^ i^ no ftudy iiore beccwning. a rational 
erieatui*ey thantfaalt of natural pbilofophy ; but as 
fcvera! of our rfrod^rii vb-luofos mana^ it^ ihtt?- 
fpectriatrom" do nbt fo much tend to open and 
enlarge the mitid,. as? to coittrafl and fix k upoit 
Iriflcs. Tbi^ in England is, in grct^t H^ealure^ 
©wing to* the worthy eJe6Hons that are fo fre- 
quently made fai our Royaf Society. They feen^ 
to bcln confederacy againft men of polite genius, 
noble thought, and diffufive learning ; and chu£e 
into their aflemblies fuch as have no pretence ta 
wifdoih, but ;want of wit; or to natural, knpw- 
kdge, but rgnoi-ance of every thing elfc. I have 
made obfervatiorts on thJs matter fo long, that 
when I meet with a, young fellow, that is an humble 
adrairer of thefe fcieiices, but more dull than the 
reft of the companyj.1 oonclude him to be a fellow 
a£ the Royal J^opiety*^. The l?t« J}r. Uillr a*^ 

* Tatler, vol. iy. No*.^37. p^ 17^. 

it 
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it b fuppojfed from refentment, gave extra6ls from 
4he PhilofopWcal Tranfaftions, with remarks*, 
wiuch are very lai^hable. I have heard feniible 
members of the Royal Society cxprefs a wifh, ^ 
that thofe memoirs, which thedodor has quoted, 
had never been inferted into the Tranfaclions ; 
and they acknowledged, that many of his ironical 
remarks were not without foundation^ Before 
Dr. Hill,,. Abraham Johnfon, and others^, h^ve 
attacked the fociety in their writings. 

The fociety, which at the beginning ailembled 
in Grefham college, now turned into a coltly re- 
fidence of the excife, had aftei*wards a houfe in 
Crane-court. Fleet-ftreet^ where the meetings 
\gere held, and its library andmufeum kept. But 
lin.ce a very njoble building has been ereSed, in 
the Strand, where formerly Soiaerfct-palace ftood, 
the fociety has been there provided with very con- 
venient apartments* The library, which is opened 
twice aweekji onTuefday andThurfiday, is of no 
great confequence* The greateft part confifts bf 
the old library of Bilibald Pirkheimer, which 
was bought at Nurenberg in Germany, by one of 
the anceftors of the dukes of Norfolk, and after- 
wai:d3^u!efented to the Royal Society f. A pro* 
per fund is wanting to increafe this library. The 
xnufeum, which, belonged to this fociety,. is at 
prefent united with the Britiih mu£eum in Great 
Ruttel-ftpeet. 

Beiides a patron,, who. i& always the king, the^ 
JQciety has a prelident and two fecretaries, wha 
are eleSed annually; but if nothing can be aU 

• Review of the Works of the Roy«I Society of London, bjr 
jc^nHx^l, M. D. 1751, 4to. There has been a new edieioa 
yrmtedfince. 
• -^^e^BMttittaSirfflutfH^RiiifStdaatiinataf London* 

£ed&« 
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ledged agaihft them^ and tbeychufe:to continue 
in their places, they are generally I'C-chofen. The 
fociety has, likrewife, a council, in which the 
prefid^t prelides, confifting. of ope and twenty* 
members, ten of whom go out annually, and as- 
many are re-elefted. Theie elections take place 
on the 30th of November,, or St. Andrew's day, 
when at the fame tim^t is decided,, who is to re*, 
ceiiee the golden medal, left in the will of fir God* 
frey Copley, for the author of the beil memoir, 
relating to natural philcfophy, which during that 
year, has been printed in the Tranfa&ioa& of the 
ibciety. . " 

The foreign correfpondence, which, at the* 
time when Oldenburg was fecretary, was of great 
extent and.of much con&quence, is at prefent no 
more fa> ft^ has, however, been lately propo&d 
to make it> again more exteafive^ 

The i>urabcr: of: hoaorary members, which 
were received into the ibciety, was, fome years 
ago, very gi-eat. It was by no means difficult to 
obtain this honour, andd'Aiembert, Diderot, and 
other Frendimen, celebrated ia the republic of 
lettei-s, ufed ta a£k in joke^ flieir learned coun- 
trymen,* whot travelled into England, Whether 
they had a defire to become membei's of the Royal^ 
Society in London ; in which cafe they gave them 
a>few letters of recommendation, which pKx:ured 
them this honour without much difficulty. Thele 
jokes, and it having been difcovered, that many 
people, from all parts of Europe, who among 
" their own nations were conlidered as men of no 
bright talents, were received as members of the 
Royal Society in London, occafioned the ele6^ion 
of honorary members for fome years to be faf- 
pended, till the number was reduced to a hundred, 
which Mm it is not to exceed. 
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It has been afferted,, thatfomc members df the 
fociety are not very fond of receiving learned and 
cfminent EMn of theDifientersainongfi thexn> but 
they ecrta-inlydp not conftitute a majority, and the 
feal of the fociety^ a iahuia rafa with the i3iotto< 
ttuUius in verba, is by no means appKcable to their 
way of thinking. - - 

During the winter of 1784, fome commotions 
prevailed in the fociety, and produced debate* 
rather too tiolent for 7t philofophicd ^hit. Some 
of the members menaced a ieceffion^ and one of 
tfcem thus addreffed the prefident inr the heat of the 
debate : *' Sir, when the hour of feceffion comes^ 
** the prefident will be left with his train of feeble 
^ amaUurSy and rhat toy upon the table, tb^ 
" ghoft of that fociety in which Philofophy once 
" reigned, an^ Newton prefided as her minifler.'* 
However this hour did not come ; the philofo- 
phers grew cool agaiii, and the prcfident feems to 
be eftecmed as much as ever* ^ 

I have drawn up this ^rtkle the more «tten- 
fively, becaufe Brucker, in his voluminous work 
^ the Hiftory of Philofopby*, has little more 
than barely inea^iosed this fociety, though it 
makes, if I may fo.exprefe it, a new epocha u^ 
Ihe hiftory of true philofopby. * . 
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The society of ANTIC^UARIES 
OF LONDON. 



TO W A R BS the end of tli€ fixteenth cchk 
tuty,, about the year i57a> a kind of Anti- 
quarian Society was formed, undei* the patrouagfr 
^of archbifhop Parker, which afflcmbled for twenty 
yeai-s together, in the hoiife of fir Robert Cotton,^ 
and got into fome repute. The little mind and 
the jealdufy of. James I. took alarm, and he dif- 
folved it. In the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury> feme lovers -of ajjtiquity agreed to meet 
every Wednefday, ill a houfe in Fjeet-ftreet ;, 
and whoever. was defirous of being received as a 
member of their fbciety, paid half a guinea for 
entrance, and a fbilling at every meeting- It was 
by the intereft of lord Hardwicke and their tfaea 
prefident Martin Folkes, that in the vear 1751,- " 
ihey obtained a charter fimilar to that of the 
Royal Society, in which the king declared him- 
felf their Founder and Patron* They now comr- 
piled a body of ftatutes, and adopted a commoa 
fcal, whichi as an engraving, is to be fc€;n upon, 
ihe title page of tlieir Tranfaftions, reprefenting. 
a burning lamp, with the piotto, non ^xUngueHir. 

The chief objeft of the enquiiies and relearches. 
•f the fociety are Britiffi Antiquities and Hiftory^ 
not, however, wholly excludnjg thofe ©f othej: 
countries. Since the year 1^70, the fociety^has- 
publifhed ^s txania^ions, ia a fimilar manner as> 
thofe of the Royal Society^ under the title of 
Archaohpni on^ Mifcellaneous TraSls relating <<^ 
Mntiqmi^ of whicLabout nine volumes hav^ beeoic 

printed' 
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printed^ It has been laid, that the attention and 
the refearches of the fociety are too often cm- 
ployed about triftes^^nd the fweepings of anti- 
quity ; that many of the memoii*s, which they 
publifji, have the appearance of micrology, in- 
head of furnilhing both inftl*u6lion and enter- 
tainment, by difcovering and reftoring tra6ls of 
the charaSer^ the i^annea's, the arts and fciences 
of ancient times and nations, wh^rh have beea 
nearly obliterated by a long feries of elapfed cenr 
turies* But, fuppofing there were fome founda- 
tion for fuch a cenfure, allowance {hould be made 
for the difierence of the tafte of thofc who write 
fuch memoirs, and of thufe who read them. Some 
readers will be highly amufed with reading that, 
which a critk may condemn as triflmg and ufe- 
lefs; and it. may very well be aflced,,. Why the 
tafte of the former fhould not ^ well be gratified 
as that which the latter thinks, to be the only true 
one ? The late Mr. Foote ufed to entertain the 
audience at his theatre at the expence of this fo- 
ciety, but he cai'ried, in my opinion the ridicule 
too far^ 

The expences of" the members of this fociety, 
and thfe regulations obferved in their meetings, " 
together with the manner of elc<Singnew mem- 
bers, refemble much thofe of the Royal Society..^ 
Noblemen and peribns of high rank are received * 
into the fociety, without a previous fcrutiny of 
charaSer, to which other meosbers 3U*e fiibjeft,, 
before they be admitted. Perhaps, it might not 
altogether be amifs, to make fioime exceptions in , 
regard to fuch an immediate admittanxre,. even for 
reafons of finance ; for, I have been rather fur- 
prifed and diverted, when I have fometimes bcea, 
prefentat the meetings of this fociety, a^d feen^ 
pieces of pafte-board (hoved about upon the long* 
" I5#e„. 
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table, expofing the natneaof noble perfons, who> 
for years together, have not paid, for reafons beft 
known to themfdves, the contributbns for the 
fupport of the foqiety, to which, they ai^ bound 

by its ftatutes. " . 

The fociety has likewife apartments in the new 
buildings of Somerfet-place,- and affemblies in a 
room contiguous to that of the Royal Society, oo 
the fame day when the latter meets, but an hour 
earlier. Thofe membersa^ therefore, of the Anti- 
quarian Society, who are of the Royal Society 
likewife, may go>, when the former breaks up, 
into the latter immediately. 
: About the middle of the month of June this 
fociety clofes its feflions, as well as the Royal So- 
ciety, and renews them again v^ the month of 
November-^ 
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The royal SOCIETY 6t 
^ EDINBURGH. 



A Society for improving arts and fciences, which 
went, by the title of The Philofofhicat Society ^ 
had exifted many years at Edinburgh, and had 
publifhed feveval volumes of Tranfa6Hoas,' when,, 
m i78za it was propofed to eft'ablifh a new fo-. 
fcrety on a more extenfive plan. Tliis being dohe„ 
it obtained in the following year a royal charter,, 
and wis incorporated under the naaie of the Royal 
Socuiy of Edinburgh. 

"It is formed upon a plan fomewhat different 
from that in London ; and, as it appears to ine, 
upon a plan that is rather preferable i for it is 
divided into two claffesi. one of which b called 
thtfkyjicaly and the other the literary ckfs. The 
firft alone, has all thofe fciences for its pbjeft / 
which engage the Royal Society oi London; and 
the other is occupied about general liters^ ure, phi- 
k>logy, hiftory,. antiquities^ ^nd fpeculative phic 
lofophy . The* whole fociety has a prelident, t wo^ 
vice-prefidents, a council confifUng of iwelVej 
members, a fccretary, and- a trea£urer. Each 
of the two claffes has, befides, four prefidents, 
and two fecretaries. This fociety has lately be- 
gun to publiflx ita Trahfaftions, and the firft vo* 
lume of them appeared in. 1788- 

There is alfo a Society of Antiquaries at Edittr 
"Iburgh like that of London. 

At DuWia in Ireland, a -Royal Society: has re-^ 
cently been inftituted ; but, none of its tianfac- 
tions,, io.fai- as I know,, have yet been printed. 

Befides. 
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Befides thefe Royal Societies, others which do 
not boaft of r6yal patronage, have been formed 
in fcveral parts of Great Britain^ with aiv intent 
to promote arts and fciences. Some are of a 
longer ftanding, others of a later date ; fonic, 
perhaps, ceafe to exiit, and others rife again. 
Among the many inftitutions of ibis kind, I fliall 
only mention thofe at Manchefter and Spalding> 
?vhich have publifhed fome volumes, of their me- 
moirs. ' Literary clubs have alfo been formed, 
particularly in London ; but generally upon plans 
not much calculated to anfwer their intention, to 
promote the true intereft of literature, and to 
procure to thofe who villt them, that agreeable 
converfation, of which literary men ftand fo 
much in need, partly ^o enjoy a neceffary relaxa- 
tion from more ferious ftudies, partly to commu- 
nicate ufcful thoughts to each other, or to hear 
literary news, and to give and to receive hints^ 
which might be turned to the advantage of fci- 
cnce. Such clubs too frequently turn out eating 
and drinking focieties, and for a literary, agree- 
able, converfation, Hlje political debates are often 
fubftituted. Indeed, I have found, during a long 
refidence in London, that men of letters have 
jDuch reafon to widi that, in fo great a metro^ 
polls, two of their wants might be better fupplied> 
i^tpean in regard to public libraries, and agree- 
able literary converfation. 

As to public libraries, there is none of Jiote> 
except^ that in the Britiili Mufeum, which, though 
a very numerous and valuable colle6tion, is yet 
in many refpe6ls very deficient, and> as to its 
ufe, much circumfmbed. Several attempts have 
been made", within thefe few years, and many 
^ fchemes have been formed, to remove this want, 
and the inconvenieiicies aiifing from it* but with- 
out 
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out the wifhed-for fuccefs. As f9r circulating. li- 
braries, even thofe which are thought to be the 
beft and moft eminent, the/ are more for the con- 
venience of "idle people than of the learned. The 
honourable Mr. Cavendifh is now forming a kind 
of public library in Bedford- fqua re, upon a very 
ufeful plan, and I cannot but wifh tliat the beft. 
fuccefs may attend it. From the intention of its- 
founder, the colle6tion of books.ef which it con- 
fifts, is confined only to certain fciences and fe- 
l^& branches of literature. - - 

A public library, well fituated, confifting of tile 
beft ancient and modern books, defigned.more for 
utility than to gratify curiolity, to> which there 
was an eafy accefs, and which was open at all 
proper times, would be an inftitution of the great- 
eft advantage to the learned who relided, or made 
fome ftay in London^. If to the rooms of fuch a 
library, another was added for converfation, and , 
- for perufing the newcft literary journal?, it would 
gratify the utmoft wilbes which men of letters 
could reafonably entertain. A liberal fubfcriptiont 
and fome patronage, might cafily product fo no- 
ble and ufeful an eftablMhmeat ;_ whichj at the 
fama time that it m^ift do honour to the chara6lcr^ 
of the nation, as alearned one, would be a more^ 
hfting, and more refpeSed monument, to per** 
petuate the memory of its firft founders, than any 
which might be ere6ted for them in Weftminfter- 
abbey. 

In feveral great towns 'on the contiherit, a fo- 
riety of learned men, refid,ent there, have, by 
annual fubfcriptions,. hired either a whole houfe, 
or only a fet of rooms, which arc opened every 
day for fubfcribers, and hardly ever empty of 
company, where they meet under certain regula- 
tions and rules, not for eating and drinking, but 

merely 
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increly'for converfation, at any time of the day 
which they pleafe. Learned foreigners are foine-,. 
times introduced by fome of the fubfciibers, and 
whoever wifties for an hour of relaxation, or to 
fee a friend belonging to fuch a fociety, will fel- 
donv be difappointed in thofe intentions, with 
which he left his home or his ftudy. Many of fuch 
focieties and converfation rooms might be efta- 
'blifhed in fo large a town as London, at no great 
cxpcnce; but I have never )icardof any thing of 
'this kind refembling what I have feen en^the con- 
tinent/ and which I found highlyjifeful and agrce^ 
able to a traveller. Oftentimes have I met with 
^ foreigners, of different nations^ coming from the 
continent, who have expreffed their furprize at 
fuch a want, and confidered it as a prooi^ of that 
unfociableneis with which the Engfifli character 
is charged abroad; but which, in my opinion^ 
_ does not go to the extent that foreigners are ajpt 
to believe. They draw their inferences orchis 
kind from the number of folitary beings who walk 
about with an air of melancholy, or from thofe who/ 
come thoughtfully into the glockny coffee-houfe, 
look out ior an empty box or table to fit down by 
themfelves, and to read ihe papers, or to eat their 
dinner wiihout fpe^king to any body. If another 
perfon happens to take his feat in the fame box^ 
he finds his, neighbour as iilent ai> an Harpocrates* 
and fees that he avoids themceting of eacii other's 
eyes very carefully, or perhaps even with a fulky 
air. From this foreigners are apt to conclude, 
that the generality of the Englifli, both the learn- 
ed and the unlearned, are averfe to fociety ; in 
^hich opinion I have often taken much pains to - 
jundeceive them, though I cannot fay always fuc- 
cefsfully. Abroad the book fellers fhops are .fj;e- 
iju^ntly the places where the learned meet, and 

have 
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have fome conrcrfation about literary news> and 
learned fub]e6ls ; a cuRom which prevailed even 
in ancient Rome*. But this is likewifenot the* 
cafe in London ; a few bookfellers fhops,. per-, 
haps^ excepted, 'where fometimea two or three 
literary meo, who are cither cuftomers, or ac- 
quainted with the mafter of the fhop, accidentally 
meetj and fpend a few minutes in converfation 
about literary matters. 

• Apud ftgillarla forte JnlibraVla, ego el Julius frablus, vir roe- 
moria noHfk do6kiflimos> coti{edetttiMis» fltc. A\ QtHita HK'i* 
t^. 4- 
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GtlAMMAR fchools in England are thofe, 
wherein theLatin, the Greek, and perhaps the 
Hebrew languages are taught, and boys prepared to 
go, if they ci^oole it, to one of the Englifli univerfi- 

' ties. They, - therefore, properly fpeaking, belong' 
to the epifcopal church, though, fometjtoesi chil-' 
dreh of dilTenting parents are -educated in thetn, 
Mnthout aftei-walds going to either of the- two 
Englilhtuniverfities, where they would be obliged 
tp iubfari'be the nine and thirty Articles, or make 
:a deckration of ^heir; being members of the' 
church of England. Schools of this denomina-' 
tion are ellablifhed in many of the principal towns 
of the kingdom ; and in Ldndonare no lels than 
the foHowing four, that of Weftminfter, that of 
St. Paul, the Charterhoufe, and Merchai>t-taylors 
fchools. Moft of thefe inftitutions^are endowed, 
for the benefit of a limited number of fcholars, . 

--either by royal munificence, or by corporations, 
or by fome other benefactors. It is not my in- 
tention to give here a minute account.of the plans 
upon which thefe fchools are founded ; and I ftiall 
only obferve, that there is much room for their 

, reformation and improvement, as well in.regard 
to inftiuilion aijd learning, as to manners and 
morals. 

I 'have before obferved, in another place, that 
in mofi Englifh public fchools, the number of^ 
thofe who inftruft is not altogether in proportion ' 
to thofe who are to be inftru&ed. A Grammar- 
fcho6l has, generally, a head or upper-mafter, ; 
and an under-mafter, affifted by fome uflier oi* 

afliftant 
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affiitani mafters. The, number of boys is nearly 
two, or perhaps three hundred^ divided into fe- 
ve;i or eight forms or clafles. It can hardly be 
cxpe6led, that fo .few teachers fhould keep pro- 
per order among fo many boys^ and give them 
• juich inftruSion as may be fuppofed to be adequate 
to the purpofe for which they are placed in thefe 
fchools, or could be adapted, even but in a fmall 
degree, to their different capacities. Befides, 
there is generally, but one large fchool-room, 
where the gi*eateft,part of the boys, if not all, are 
to affemble, and to receive at one time, their in- 
ftrudtion from their different mafters. It is eafily 
to be imagined, that this mui^ be a great impedi- 
ment to that attention, which is fo neceiiary, and 
yet fo feldom to be met with in fchools ; and that 
the noife, produced by the teaching of different 
mafters at the fame, time,, and the noife of the 
boys, wJxich is a matter of courfe, muft give fuch 
an affembly rather the appearance of a Jewifhfy- 
nagogue than of a well regulated fchool. 
' The manners and the conduct of many of the 
boys, educated in thefe fchools, particularly in 
£ondon, where bad examples and opportunities 
to do evil, are fo frequent, and operate fo pow- 
erfully, deferve little commendation. They have 
too much liberty, and are treated with too much 
lenity, and indulgence, which young people, for 
want of better judgment and more experience, 
are very apt to abufe. Being, therefore, early 
initiated in many vices, they render themfelves 
too often, even at the beginning of life, unhappy 
both with regard to mind and body. 

The mafters of the principal grammar fchools 
are«nerally men of learning and of eminence* 
Their yearly income is very confiderable ; and I 
am certain, that the head mafters of our Gram- 
mar- 
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mav-fchools in G.ermany, though their labour is 
far greater, have n^t the twentieth part of what 
thofe have in. England. Befides, the makers of 
Englifh Grammar-fchools have the faireft chance> 
from various reafons, to be promoted to high and 
-ver^ lucrative places in the efiablKhed church/to 
which they belong. Deaiieries and bifhoprics arc 
fometimes the rewards of their fcholafiic labours. 

I have been informed, that feven years arc re- 
quired infome of theie fchools, to go through srU 
the different forms or daffies, and to rife from the 
loweft to the higheft. No fcience's, not even ma- 
thematics are taught^ nor foreign living languages* 
Whoever is Jefirous of being ihftru6led in them, 
orinmufic, dancing, drawing, is to pay the fe^ 
parate teachers, who give Idttbns in each parti- 
cular branch. A collefl ion of fchool-books, and 
feleft ions from JLatin and Greek authors, parti- 
cularly thofei whfch are ufed at £ton-fchool, wei;c 
fent-fome years 3go,, by order of a great perfo- 
nage, to profeflbr Hei^ne at Gottin^en, the editor 
of a much admired edition of Virgil, to give his 
opinion of them. He has done it, aiid it is pub- 
liihed *, but his jude^aent is not very favourable. 

In fome of thefe khools, the boys now and then 
aft Latin plays. 1 have myfelf feen, at feveral 
times, a play of Terence performed in the dor- 
mitory of Weftminfter-fcbooU and I was pleafed 
to fee how much juftice the aftors did to the beft 
of Latin comic writers. A foreigner, however^ 
who is not acquainted with the EngliOi pionun- 
ciation of the Latin, will be totally at a lofs to 
4inderAand them. Some new Latin prologues and 
epilogues, which were fpoken on fuch occafions^ 
did honour to thofe who wrote tbeoa. 

* In the G$tt$Mi«M Maiamnt for ^ year 1 780. No. '6. p. 499. 
in'Qtftnan* 

- IJiavc 
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I have obieryed, that many private pcrfons, 
though therr fortune is not adequate to the ex- 
pences required, will fend thcfr-fons to fuch fchoold- 
which are iiji reputation, that they may be educated 
with noblemen's fons^ and others, who, it is fup- 
pofed, will have, in time, feme infhience in the 
ftafce, in order to form connexions with them, and 
by means of their friendfhip and patronage, 
advance themfelves in the world. This, in many 
indapces, I have found ta turn out a very falla- 
cious fpeculation* Connexions formed from a 
view of felfiflmefs and intereft, arifing generally 
•from a narrow mind, are frequently broken off; 
and the advantages, which were expefled, vanifh 
•at a time when they were corifidered as neceffafy 
to the happinefs of thofe Mfho lived in hope of 
them. Sometimes, boys, * inftrufled 'by their 
parents previoufly how to behave and to promote 
fuch views, will, by cringing fubmiffion and an 
abgeil flattery,^ render themfaves contemptible, 
even in the eyes of thofe whom they wifh to 
oHige ; fometimes, when they remove with their 
fuppdTed future patrons to one of the two univer- 
iities, they will go to greater expences than they 
arc able to bjcar, and get involved in an extra va^ 
ganti or even profligate way of life, Friendfliips 
formed and fupported upon fuch a plaii can never 
-be lading ; and when they are o«ce broken off, 
the expe6tations, which were long entertained, 
-are not only^ at an end, but a habit of living fe 
contradted by them,' which, as it cannot bb ' 
Tiiaintained, jnuft render the perfon, who is ac- 
cuftomed to it, the moi'e miferable. ' * 

Befides thefe Graim:nar-fcho6ls, a nomber of a 
more private nxta-re, - for' ^oth fexes, are to be 
met with, which go under the denomination of 
Boarding-fchools> or, by a more refined name, 

that 
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that of Acadeioaxes* There b hardly a fmall toMTh, 
or even a large village in England, where the 
traveller b not prefented with the light of a large 
black board, on which is infcribed in golden^ 
letters, ** A Boarding-fchool" or '* An Academy." 
Soxhe of thefe houfes^ by their outward appear^ 
ahce, do not promife much ; though they bear 
fometiraestheinfcription " Young Ladies genteely 
educated/' In boarding fchools for boys, here 
and there, much wildnefi is to be feen; and as 
to thofe for girk, that genteel education which is 
fignified on the board, has frequently the happy 
confequences, that the boarding -fchool miffes get 
their heads fo^ full of fantallical notions and modilh 
follies, that they become for ever unfit to make 
good wives. Nay, they commence love-intrigues 
at a very early period of life, and fomctimes run 
away, even from Tfchool, upon a matrimonial 
expedition, with a. man who pretends to be cap- 
tivated by their beauty and accomplifhments, and 
. kaves them aftei-wards in a (ituation, in which 
they have jreafon and leifure enough to repent of 
their folly. Every perfon, man or woman, is at 
liberty to fet up a boarding-fchool, if they have 
any hope of meeting with fuccdEs; though there 
are many, even within my own knowledge^ who arc 
in all refpefts very well qualified fot the education 
©f children ; yet there are others who are quite 
the contrary. A tradefman, who, perhaps^ has 
felled in bufinels, either from misfortune or his 
own fault, or a woman, \rfio never had a proper 
education herfelf, or whofe moral character cannot 
very well bear a ftri6l enquiry, will fet up board- 
ing-*fchools, and fometiines meet with more 
encouragement than thofe who are moredeferving. 
They keep ufhers, teachei-s, and mailers to affift 
Vol. II. F them. 
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<hein, who arc frequently as ua(|aai4iicd fiw l4ie 
l)ulincfs tiiey arc employed in, as tbcfe bjr whom 
they wene hired at a falary as low aspoiiible. I-^ 
confels, I hare often wondered, liow unconcern- 
ed many E»glifli .parents feem to be about ike 
edacation of their chUdi«n.- Many a rich man, 
when he has a horie t-o be broken in, or a dog to 
be tiained, will carefully enquire whether the' 
perfon he entrufts them with, is properly qualified 
for the bufinefe; but, this is not ahrajrs the calb 
with parents, when they place ^cir diildnen to 
be educated. Ciergymen, who are not parovided 
with a foffioiejit income to fupport themfdves or 
their femily, will now and then fet upa boarding- 
.fchool^ and iiich are mcMy the btt^ of the kind, 
though they alio ladmit of exceptions. I Ihall 
BQjtke an obfervation upon the £ngii{h bpatding* ^ 
£chool», which I think to be a very juft one, when 
I give, in the fecond part of this volume, an 
acooimt of the Quakers. 

The -^nerality of children, who are educated . 
in thefe fcbools, do not make any great progre& 
in their learning. The frequent holidays, which 
ibmetimes eonliinue for fev^ral weeks, ajnd are 
given, during the courfe of the year, for the 
benefit of thofe who keep fuch fchools, do not 
contribute towards dieir improvement, either in 
learning or maimers. T^^ U9 home, during 
fuch a vacation, to their parents, where they 
indulge tbemielves in every thing eldfe bat what 
they are to learn at fchool : for very few fathers 
or mothers give themdelves the trouble to prevent 
them fiom returning worfe to ichool than they 
came from thence ; though fome, perhaps, will 
difcharge eyen this duty towards the education of 
their children. 

It 
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' It pught to be faid, in favcur of the gcnerdity 
^f Englifh boarding-fchools for boys, . that tbey 
are more calculated to make them ufeful for 
focictyj than to fill their head and their memory 
with fuch things as are very ufelefsto thofe who 
aftei-wards follow no learned profeffiohs. Good 
Ichool-mafters are more intent to make thofe, 
whom they inftruift, devclope their capacities, and 
render them in time prudent and ikilful to dif»- 
charge the duties of life and fixriety, than to make 
them ihine with a little learning, that is foi-gotten 
almoft as foon as theyleav^ the fchool. Rouifeair^ 
in his treatife on education, very juftly ccnfures 
thofe fchool-malters, who chiefly teach thleir boys 
thofe things, which render them in the courfe of 
life more vain* than ufeful; but I wifh he had left 
out ah anecdote, wkh which he concludes thefirft 
volume of his Emilius, and the truth of which I 
have had an opportunity of examining. An 
Englilh gentleman, after three years abfence, re- 
turned to his own countiy. Being defirous to, 
know what progrefs in learning his little boy, nine 
years of age, had made during his abfence, he 
repaired to the fchool whei^'he was placed, in an 
afternoon, and walking with his fon, accompanied 
by the fchool-mafter, on the play-ground, he 
afked the boy. Where ftands the kite of whicH 
yott fee the fhade here on the ground ? The boy, 
knowing Aat his fchool-fellows as well as him- 
felf, ufed to play with their kites on the other fide 
of the wall, where the highway runs along, 
" anfweiNed immediately, ** Over the road." The 
father, thinking his fon, only nine years old, 
anfwered his queftion from optical principles, 
embraced his child with parental warmth, finifhed 
his examination immediately, and rewarded the 
fchool-mafter moft bountifully the day following. 
Fa. by 
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by fettling an annuity tipon him* Full of hi^ 
ufual fire, honeA Roufl*eau exclaims upon this 
. occaik>n^ *V.4(uel hooiine que ce^jpcrda, et quel 
£ls lui etoit promis! La queftioneft pr«cifementde 
Vage: la rcponie eft bien fimplej mzis voycz 
quelle nettete dejudiciaire enfantiiicelle fuppofeJ 

-C*eft ainfi que i'cleve d' Aiifk)te apprivoifoit cc 
courfiei* celebie, qu' aucun ^cuyer D'avoit pji 
dompiei!" A perl^n unacquainted with th^ 
cierits and talents af R^ufieau> both which aiefo 
^ftkaable, might here, aflc^ Whei'e is t<he deep and 
iharp-tig^ted,fiiaofopher? and find it difficult to 

>avoid iai)ghter. The you-ng modern Alexander, » 
whom herextolaibi-highly^has never acquired any 
celebrity- 

The AQode ^f education in England has its 

tfingydarilks^ in fchoqls for boys as well as for 
£irl& »This jnay be ooniideied as the foundation 

^of thoic chai^eferiftic traits, by which the Englifli 
diftinguifh tfaemfelves from other nations.^ When 

<in England the Romifb was the eftabiifhed religion, 
and its government had more refemblance to fuch 
arbiti'ary power as is prevalent in many other 
countries, the education, under the dire6Hon of 
priefls, xii'h^ were either foreigners, or Engliih* 
men educated abroad, was more (imilar to that in 
other countries, and confequently the character 

, of the nation more like that of its neighbours. 
But, at prefent, if a child born in England, was 
from its early years educated in a foreign country, 
and fent back to England at the age of eighteen, 
let it be boy or girl, it would be fpoiled for life, 
and find itfelf if not wretched, at leaft very un- 
comfortable in its native country. An Englifli- 
man, educated from his early days in France, 
Germany, Italy or in Switzerland, will always,, 
even againft his will, betray' fomething of the 

foreigner; 
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foreigner] he will fiod, that many of his cou»try- 
iften, from prejudice, will look upon him in fuch 
a light, that be cannot gain their confidence and 
efteem fo ealijy a^ if he had. been bred among 
them; and, if I may exprefe myfelf fo paradoxic 
<:^iy, being left more to nature, had b^e;n. more 
trah^fortoed, by the art of Engliih educ^U(;xn, into 
an Englifhiaaan* I need not mention^ that if a- 
Oermaaboy, at three yeai's of ^e, wer^ to be 
carried? over to England^ and educated amongt 
Kngliih boys, he wouldbecome in lime a <;oraplete 
Englifhman. He wottld> if he returned to his 
own-country^ at the age of manhood^ .eicprefs za 
much averfioir and indignation againi^ German- 
manners, and the German way of life, asi ever a 
true John Ball would, Ihew; it be were at once, 
out of the .midA of Ei^land* ti^anrpoiteid intor 
Weftphalia* That the ^iffUCht ej^tol their man- 
ners^ their way of life» their pleasures) above 
tbofe of any other countiy, aiid* from afXidiculous 
national piid^ej defpife and laugh at them as in« 
ferior tatheirsj is owing tp the edncation whkh 
they receive* " So much does an £ngli{hman'» 
national cbara£ler, his way off tfainkingy^nay- his 
whole happinefs^ depend oa the manner in which 
he is edticated ! . 
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A Boy, if only fifteen years old, when Tic 
wifhes to, be entered as a member of ettber 
6f the two Englifh univeritties, is to fubfcribe 
pi-evioufly the nine and thirty Articles; e^en if 
he had never read them in his life, for 

By ftatute he's obljg'd to vow 

To dOflifr knows not whjU/Qor Imhi/^ 

HV»IB&AS. 

-This unhallowed cuftom has been frequently cen-^ 
fured^ renaonftrated, and written againft, but 
hitherto to little purpofe*. It appears from this 
ftibfcription, which is alw'^ys reouircd, that the 
two Englifh univerfities ca» be tyeque»ted only 
by thoff of Ae epifeopal or cftaWiftied ckuit*,. 
a^that, on thie account, air diflbntevs are ex- 
• duded from tftem*. 
' It IS well known among" u^, that the maimer in 
wbicli fttjdiea are-profeeuled, m thefe umirerfitksy 
IS very different horn tlra* which preyaib in other 
protrfta-nt univerfities. The fittdcJits of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, live in colleges, gteatly 
refembling monafteries. Much, of what is called, 
learning, but at the fame time much ignorance 
and pedantry^ is to be met with in them. Gray, 
one of the beft Englifh poet4>, who fpent many 
years of his life at Cambridge, does not reprefent- 
them in the moft favourable light, when in one of 

* At Cambridge, fome alteration has been lately made : {tih^ 
fcriptionto the Artides is not. required at matrlcalatiou ; but. . 
the ftudents are obliged to declare themfelves members of the 
church of England, which is nearly equivalent, and they muft 
ftiU fubicjiibe before tb^y can take any degree. 

his 
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Jns poema lie apoftr^pbiaes tke colleges, and 

Hail, horrors, hail; ye crec gloomy bowers I 
Y« Gothic fanes and antiquated towers, &c 

Though this defcription of Gray^ which I do not . 
choofe to tranfcrilje at full length, appears to me 
rather too poetical, or, which is the feme, a little 
outre I yet, upon the whole, I think he is in the 
right. The greateft part, indeed; of thofe who 
frequent tSiefe univerfities, do not make anycon- 
fiderable pro^refs in learning, or knowledge; and, 
if lord Chefte^ield is to be credited, neither do 
they in manners*. There has been, and are now, 
both at Oxford and Cambridge, men eminent for 
their learning, and celebrated by their writings ; 
^nd I am myfclf acquainted with fom^, who 
defer ve to be efteemed for their erudition and 
politenefa; but, whether they owe this to their 
education and their refidence in the univerfitics I 
cannot decide. This I know, that many who 
have retided in them, and have aftei-wards acquir- 
ed celebrity, frequently join in the cenTure and 
the fatire that is thrown out againft thefe feats of 
learning* The foundations, the legacies, and the 
donations of which thefe univerfities may boaft, 
Sire very gr^at; and the accumulated behefaflions 
beftowed fiom ages to their colleges, for the 
encoiuagement ot learning, are the moft gene- 
rous. Neverthelefs, tlie end is but indifferently 
obtained. Indeed, the flate of thefe celebrated 
univerfities makjes quite acontraft with many on 
the continent. Education and fcience are in 
a flourifhing condition in many of ours, fitch as 
Leipfic, Gottingen, Halle, and Jena, notwitt- 

* Chefterficld'f Letters to his Son, Tett. clxxxi. ccdt. cclvi. 

. ' F 3 ftanding 
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fianding the feanty iiiaiAi€;r!iii \?lsicb they ami 
their profeffors are endowed. Thfe coatrary might 
befaid of thofe in England; and I am- inclined 
to think, thiit their very riches, and the afiluence 
which . their alembci-s^ ^^}p7> ^ ^h^ ^^^e reafoa 
why they drfier fo riltlchi ^hie weU-beirig ^f our 
HniVeriitiefe,* ilid the fubfiftencfe of oar learned x 
men in themi dfepends on th^ir abilitfesy, their 
affiduity, and iheLr reputation ; but in England, 
they live in luiuiy",. in colleges refembl4ng palaces, 
and their annua! inoome is fecured without the 
afliftance of induliry;. or^^ if they.are-piofeflbrs> 

' they £ecna to be unconcerned about \he applaufc 
of the ftadents. The latter^' finding themfelvei 
rather neglcfled^ and the lfi6liires ^^hich * are read 
but few in number, and of little importance, their j 

emulatioit naturally is not much excited, and they i 

are led to prefer amufemems^ and vices, to ftudjr ' 

and improveuieht in liciences* In fhort, the . 
Engliflx- univerfitie)? ftand in need of much refor- 
mation; andt though the reafons for it are very 
obvious, and the neceffity vifible> yet I think it wiU 

' be a long while before any thing of this kind will 
ever take place.. Many rich monafieries pn the 
continent have been abolifhedVby power, within 
thele ten years ^ but I- am certain, that none of 
the focieties that lived, and were fed in them, 
would voluntarily have ftibmrtted to a thorough 
reformation oF their convents, and much lefs 
would they themfelves have brought it about, by 
their own accord. 

The conftitution of the Englifh univei*fitieg, 
and the.circumftance of the ftudents living in 
colleges, is not fo old a^ they themfelves pretend.. 
Nay, it is even a fubje6t of difpute between thefc 
two alma matresy which oi them is the oldeft ; 
though it is acknowledged, that very old age does 

not 1 
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p^t ibengthen the powcrsi of tl^e mind, but xathcr 
lead^ to a fecond childhood. The oiigin of the 
cpllq^s, in both theie univerfities, is to be fought 
fpr m th^ middle of the thirteenth century. 
Before that tipae, the fiudents lived in pjcivate 
houica, and biredfoxae large rooms, where lectures 
v;ere read and academical exercifes pei^fbrmed. 
Afterwards fome bifhops, fome men of quality or 
riches, nay kings and qtieens themfelves, who 
wiihed to fliew them&lves as patrons of learnings 
^reiled, at their own cxpence, thefe convenient- 
like maniion% in which a number of young men, 
under the care of a fuperior or mafier^and thofe 
wjio were ^ made his aiTociates, received their 
education, and were maintained by the proviiion 
made by the founder of fucb a college, and other 
benefa<ftors. The heads. o£ colleges, ^ tlierefore^ , 
might haveheen compaared.to abbot8,„though they 
went under adifferent name;, and |ho£&. who were 
pk«ed at their {jkie^asyociz, or, in £ngU£h^ F^liotys^ 
'Wicre equal to thofe in convents,.which. are called 
€CHvetamlei. The fellows' iA< theie colleges are, 
as fuch, not pei-mitted to xnarry^-^apdif thiey do, 
they ' Iple their fellowfbips. The number of thofe 
wh&.Uve,^ ftudents in aiC^^Uege^ depends partly 
on the^esptent of its endowments, and paitly qo^ 
the repttta&onotits tutors, who are to inftru6l 
the young memfent there for education. Tl^ey© 
are at Oxford five Hall^ which are not reckoned 
to be coMeges, becaufe they have no endowments 
for feUowfliips, and are looked upon as appen-^ 
dages to fome college thoc^h they have a principal 
of their own. At Canibridge the name of Hall 
is likewife in ufe, but thevc it. is, equivalent to a 
college* Clare-h^U, Tvinty7hall,.&c-.^i:e fplen^j 
did colleges; have iji. number of fellows,, and are 
iadependenl* Tjae, heads of cpUegcs go under 
,. ' f'S - different' 
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diffcrchtnames. In fome they are calkd pi'cnroft, 
in others mafter, or wankn, or principal^ or 
redor. Belides them each colkge has a vilitor, 
who fa frequently a.bifhop, though fometimcs 
noblemen are cholen for that kind of dignity. 

It appears from the conftitetion of thefe col- 
le^es, that their founders bad parficulariy two 
things in view. The firft was, that young men^ 
fiiight be infhn6tedin tbem ; and the fecond, that 
the fellows^ and the fcholars alfo who had pafi the 
inftiniftion of the tutor, might purfue bythem^ 
felves their Audres in quietne&, and without beitig 
futgc<ft to many of the cares of life. Bitt nobte 
Vs thefe intentions are, it cannot often befaid thsit ' 
Jtbey are anfwered. Each college has its libraiy, 
fome of whidr are ytrj large, and well furnilhett 
with valuable books. A garden frequently belongs 
to a college, for the recreation of its inhabitants. 
I have feen in fome of thefe gardeiis a bowling- 
green, and in Emmamiel-coUege at Cambridge a 
neat cold bath. Each college has likewiie a chape)> " 
and chaplains are appointed to read the prayer^ 
The halls in which they dine in common are 
generally very elegant. In fliort, every provifion 
'is made for thofe who, for the fake of ftudy, lii^.; 
in thefe colleges^ and every conveniency is thought 
of, that they may, without interruption, if they • 
choofe it, apply themfelves to their ftudies. And, • 
indeed, if the fellows, and the maAei:s of arts in • 
fuch colleges, are friends to feience and learning; 
if they can reconcile themfelves to a ft odious life,* 
and to retirement ; if they find a pleafiare in ra- 
tional .adtufements, in books and meditation, or 
in agreeable literary converfation among them- 
felves, I believe no mAituiions could be better 
calculated for. fuch purjpofes than thefe colleges. 
Bot i axa foriry tommk^ thM this is feldem the 

cafe,. 
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cafcji and that what I have laid, fuks very few. of 
t&eir inhabitant^ Moft of them, I believe, ha^l 
latljer. be any where elfe than in thefc manfions, 
which were dedicated to the Mufes, but which 
they conQder as the gloomy dwellings of fadnefe 
and melancholy. . 

Whatever a fiudent learns in thefe univerfities, 
it IS from the tutors, or from his own private 
application. Moft colleges of any note have two 
of themj^ Ibme perhaps more. If he has fpeot 
four years under luch a tuition, and attendeckthp 
• houi's of inftru6lion, he then is left in his ftudies • 
to himfelf and his. own application. It may eafily ^ 
be fuppofed, that thefe tutors, have much to da; 
that they muft be men of no fmall abilities, oi' 
confiderable learning, and much induftry; three 
q^ualities which, perhaps, are not always fouiu^ 
united in. one perfon- There are, to my owiji 
knowledge, yery able, learned, and deferving 
men aiuongthem, who take great, pains with their 
pupils; butjwill not prefume to afleii, thatfucfe 
conflitute the majority. Here again, I canno^ 
help, repeating^, that the number of inftrucloas is 
not proportionable to the pupils. So many*of 
different capacities, who come fo differently quali-s 
Bed from fchool to the univerfity, are here> at the 
fame time, inftru<3ed by the fame tutor ; and it 
cannot beTuppofed, that thev fliould be equally 
benefitted by the inftruiSlioil which they receive. 

It appears to us in Germany^ confidering the. 
manner in which ftudies are profecuted in our 
univerfitie^, almoft impoffible to conceive, bow- 
one tutor fliiould bekble to. give leffons in all thofc 
fciences which a ftudent, according to our ideas, 
is to learn in the univeriity. But we ought to 
know, that in England not the third part of tha^ 
is rc<juired, which in our country is decnied rie- 

ceflary 
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ceffary for a ftudent to.kiio>ir^ or at leaft to be iii^ 
llru6led in. Th^ Engjifh^ in tbi» refpe6^^ certainly 
attend npibre to the diiSlates of gc^xl ienfe> tbaii». 
we do. The.princrpal rule, by which allinftruc- ' 
tion in Schools and unireFfities flioukl be regu** 
lated, is that which, according to Plutarch, Age- 
Ulaus gave for anfwer to. him, who aiked, what > 
boys were to be taught I **^ Teach, them**, faid he^, 
<* that which th^ will findllill ufeful, when they 
•* are growft i»p men.'.*' I will,, however, not 
afErm> that this wi£e and' exjcdlenj; advice, is air 
ways kept in. vitw, m Ei^lifih unwrfitica,^^ The 
inftru6UjpaiA them generally^. refers, to Latin and, 
Greek>/tQ. grammar, to matliematics, to natural 
and fome olHcr branches of philofpphjr* It depends , 
9n the tutor wli^t Latin and Greek^ authors he 
choofes to explain ta.bis pupils ;^ and the cuftom, 
of fpme of themi of reading the feient^fic clafli-* 
cal authors with their- pupils iiJtthe original, is^ 
certainly much to he aj^proved. Thus ipmetime^. 
£^clid and Aiiftcytle wih.be expUtined from the 
Greek, when the tnftru6lion to be.^ven refers to^ 
mathematics, to rhetoric, ctr to poetry. In the 
lame manner^ and. for tb^ lame^ purit^c-, part ot 
the works of Piato, Plutar^d), Ciceio, <^inti- 
lian, 2fcndotherS;i will be read^ By thefe means, 
the learning^ of the languages, is facilitated, the 
pupils are inade. acquainted witkthe fciences, and., 
they have an opportunity, by du« attention and. 
proper application > tQ ftarn^ tbeir tafle mjo^eaf-:- 
ter the ancient clai&cs. Whether thb m^lhod, .oo^ 
accounjt of its utility, id fp frequently ad^ted as: 
might be expefted, and.whethje** the pupils aVaiL 
themfelves properly pf it, to improye,both inlan- 

uages and in^fciencies, ara qiieflions upon which-. 

do not pretend to decide*. 
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As for the bther b^aks, Vhith fcrve as leflurt- 
fiidoks^ for the inftru6lioft of the y«jung ftudents,, 
they are moftly of an old date ^ and I bonder 
that modern authors are not fiibftihited inftead iif 
'lhena> as prefeiubfc At Cambridge, L©cl<< and 
Newt dn are ufed by fointe tutors in their phiiofo- 
phlcul le^ures ; Machwrih, Hc]fham, Haniilton, 
and Fcrgufcn in mathematics ; Ufher and Mat- 
"fl^iam in hiftory and chi©ndl6gy ; GTi otius or Puf- 
fendorff in the law of nations; but at Oxford, 
thefe mdderli writers, as I have been infbrmM|, 
are not thoft frotti which the young ftudcnts re^ 
ceire their wnftm6lrom By the^atutes of the 
uhiverfity of Oxford, the authority of Ariftotk 
ii^ ftill very great. He is to be the guide in di^- 
leftis, and whoever wifhes to obtain the degree 
of bachelor of -arts, is to* prepare himfcif by ex- ' 
ercifis, which are thus defci-Jbed : Diebus lunae,. 
&c. queftioxies logtcaks prc^nat, quas fecundum ^ 
Ariftotelem {cujus fufrefna Jit auSlorifas) defendat. 
This; indeed, founds pretty fcholaftic! Since^^ 
however, mathematics are fo much cultivated in 
thefe univerfities, and the Elements of Euclid 
are juftly ftyled by Locke, the beft fyftem of lo- 
gic in the world,, and fttperior to all dry and fre- 
ouentlyu^kfe rules' and doArines of metaphj^- 
ucs, I am rather inclined to give the preference^* 
in tlus* branch of education, which in our fchools^ 
is called philofophy, to the Enelifli; Metaphy- / 
fics are over-ratfcd, ancj too much time fpent up- 
on them HI our univerfities, which produces that 
attachment to fyftems, and tliat inclination ^r 
fyftemrbuilding, that many of our learned men 
are fo often, and frequently not without >ea- 
fon, cenfured for, by t-bofe of other countries/ 
1 therefore,* cannot help wnfhing, t^iaty lb imita^ 
lion of theEngliflx, we applied ourfeives in our 

unaverfities*' 
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uniTei-ikies t^afther isAre to madiematics^ smd that ^ 
thft Tuk of tk€ old Pythagoreaas were infcribed 
over the leil are-rooms in our. univcrfitiea v ^^ 

Jlccording to the ftatHtes of the univef fity, a 
ftudent is Xq be four years under the inftruftion of 
lis tutor* The fons of peers of the realm are, 
however, excc|«ed from this regulation ;- for 
three years^ or, if the chancellor will grant it, 
even kfs time is fu£Eicient to ftniflx their fiudies 
' under the tutor, A perfon that knows no bet- 
ter, might perhaps fui'ped here, that the alm^ 
xaatvay who arc looked upon as* the nutrices 
iouarum literamm atgue a»ljum, are» in this 
inftancc, not .unlike othei* good nurfes,. who 
think that noble birth and riches fupply the want 
of talents and learning* If a young man has 
thu;* fpent ondeif his tutor the time prefcribed, he 
prepares himfclf to* take the firft degiee of acar- 
demical honour-v which i» that of a bachelor of 
arts. Attlie, college of Dublin^ the ftudent is to 
undergo qtUarterly examinations, during the Erfi 
c^ his academical years; which, though to all 
appearance a- very ufefuL regulation, is> as I find, 
not adopted in the two English univerfities. Moft 
young, men pafs the three firft years, after their 
matriculation, in a manner not much fuited to 
progreis in learning, and their occupations are 
oftentimes very different from thofe of fcholars. 
On entering the fourth yeaa* of their refidence in 
the uniyerfity, they get themfelves ready, as well 
as they can, to take their firft degree. For this 
Jpurpofe adifputation is required, which, indeedj^ •» 
is not. of much confequence ; and yet many feem* 
to entertain great appvehenfions before it is over. 
When thefe exercifcs are performed, hardly any 
body isprefent, excepting thofe who are oblige^ 
10 be thc?'e; nay, I was told at Oxford that it was 

deemed 
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deemed impolite Ibr anybody ta caoine in, wba 
had no pai'ticiriar biafineis there* As the dii^ttr . 
tants find it often vei7 difficult to perform th^i 
cxercifes in Latin, it has been mcHre than, mce, 
propofed to fubftitote the En^ifii ian^nfagc i but ' 
"this alteration has hitherto not takeni plM?. M > 
Cambaidge, the exerci&s for tb^ d^ree of Ini* 
cbelor, are more ferious than at Oxford^ andexr*^ 
aminations in mathematics, vheioric,- grannm^y-. 
See. fioUow after t^ «&lpotalion. TheycoAtmtie^ 
for three days together, though but a few hourSi^^ 
e^h day. The ufefio&e&f oi them/ to afeertain . 
the progrefi in learning of thafe wbo^ take theii? 
firft degree, is undeaiabie; but they iiake only ai 
part ot the education at Cambridge. 

The young ftndent hairing oblatned ha&firftde-^ .' 
gree, is releafed from attending the iAfti:u6iion oS ^ 
me tutor, and flioukl now cominue his fiudies^. . 
by means of his own induftry'and priYate appli- , 
cation* But many leave the univerfity after this^ 
and return, peihaps, only at the end of each 
term, to (hew thendelves as menters of the uni^ 
Tetiity, andto.retain the right la other academi* - 
cal degrees* Of thcfe terms, annuaUy four are 
kept at Oxford, and three at Cambridge ; for the 
Eafter term of the latter univerfity includes the . 
Trinity term of the former. At Cambridge, thpre* 
fore, is lefe vacation-time ;, and for that reafon^ 
as may be fuppofed, more induAry* 

On the number of terms, in which the mem- 
bers of thefe vniveriities have attended, depends 
th^ir pi*ogre& in riling to acidemiical degrees* Af- 
ter having obtained that of a baeheloK of arts, ^ 
twelve terms, or three years more are required at 
Oxford to become a mafter of arts, and lo be re-^ 
ceived into the academical. fenate.. To becixated'. 
a doctor of civil law requires at Oxford $ye> and t 

a doSot 
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' a'dodorof pbyfic three yesrsmore* At Caai^ 
bridge itis oae year le&. The degxee of doSor 
xndivinity cannot be obtained in fo fliort afpace 
of tiiie«> A mafter of aits miiA wait fe^en yeara 
before be cati claim the degree of bachelor of di- 
vinity, ajod four more to be created a dodor. We- 
have in OUT attiveriitie$ in Germany dojflors in 
philofophy, a degree which the £n^liOi. un'iTer* 
fkied haxe not ; but they create another kind of 
depitoi^i of which we knoilr nothing; I. meaa 
do6lor8 of muik). 

The two Enjglifli.'Univeriities think leery.J^ighly;, 
o£ their acadeaiical degrees, and will not admit« 
any graduate of another .univeriity, ai cumdtm^^i^ 
ViX% called, in theirs; except thofe who have te-^ 
eeived their ciegrees ' at the epi£copal coU^e at 
Dublm. The archbiihop of Canterbury has the:- 
right of creaiin| doSors in (divinity by diploma yx 
but the two univerfities look upon '£uch as hare r 
re<»ived theirdegrces in this manner,., by no meai)S v . 
in fo honourable a lighr^ as thofe wbo» by merer^ 
length of tiaae, have beenraifed to fuch a dignity t 
by them* Yet, many of thofe whom they, witb> 
a • kind of fneer, called Lambeth-do6lors, aie 
men of greater merit and learning than fome o£ 
the univeriityKloftors can.boaft.. Sometimes ho- ^ 
norary de^ees are giiwn, but veiy £rldom ac- 
companied by a diploma ; by 5v:luch means thofe 
upon whom this honour is tronferred, ai?e exclud-- 
ed from fitting and roting ih the, academical fe- 
i^te, or convocations Moflieim, when >he v haU> 
tranflated Cudwmth's InteUeSualSyfiem into La- 
tio# with valuable notes and additions of bis own^\ 
was created a maAer of arts .of- the univerfity of, 
Cafmbridge, though, he^at that time was already a * 
doflor in divinity^ and an eminent profeiibr in-? 
€>se of otar univerfities., Fatlxer Courayer was, 

in.\ 
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« 

in I72'7> madea 4i>llor^n divinity at Oxfoi^* by 
diploma^ becaufe hehad written iii>fa«our.of tke 
Englifti epiibopal oititnalions; l^t^/.I j^rafiime^ 
lie ^ould": liot have reeeived a dipioiina»:if <the 
VJiilveTfity b^d th^ght -tbat^be wouldtbarie conic; . 
ewer td£ngtaii<Ji tbo«gh,^lcrfar as IckiiQw, Gou*. 
r«yer Aever iri^dt «fe of tbe>privilagm to:m^h " 
bis' dipksma entitled him « ^ .. in w~r . 

' Sodi Engliih «nivcrftti«rs are proTtdcd with iH . 
nuinber t)f profeflbTihips, feundcd by variooft pa* 
trons, and at yarious times. Tb'ey ar* enatdcratediii. 
boolca-Wihi'eh aie ^afily to Ijeprocmtedf aadji tbete* 
fere, I ih^U'decltfit giving any aocount of them, 
b^e^ -Salanes are an nested to thesa*) aad ibme 
^rt very conflderable; but thofewbo enjoy them 
hc^d generally cither places of emolument befidev*: 
The labour of the profeffoi«s is very eafy> ind vk 
no rtipeA to be compared to tbcdrudgery ofthdfiB 
in 'our imiverfities.. .The lef^area which they 
read are *efy few> and generally very Utile at* 
tended by tbo fiadeuts. The celebrated Dodwelt, 
w4ien be was piofeffor of hiftory at Oxford^ read x 
withrn three yeai^, two and twenty ledurea; and 
it was thought that he excelled in indufti^. In 
our univertities, one fmgle profefibr- reads an 
many in one week only. • Perhaps^ it is becaufe 
thefe profeiTorftiips are aloioft iiaecin*es,. that 
they avefrequcBtly difpofedof by favour, and not 
always given to the mok deferving candidate. It 
is-td be regretted, and is certainly not for the cle- 
dit of the uniyerfitieSy that no reform Xakes place 
in regard to thefe profefibrQiipsandle^^ui^es, and 
the ftatutes (Sf the. univerfity . concerning themA 
of which they finnd fo much tn>need. ' . . 

The ouinber of thofe, who ftody in ihefe uni-i 
v^rfitiesj, is not fo great as is commonly thought 
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on tlie continent. The Engliffi, at Icflft 3t pre^ 
£ent> are more addided to trade and toounerce, 
to agriculture and manufadures^ to the navy and 
army, than to the fciences, particularly thofe 
which 'may be called fpeculativc. Money i^ the 
genei*al ddiie, and fince Mercury can procure it 
fooner than Minerva, he has of .courfe the pre- 
ference. The univerfities are not fo full as for- 
merly ; which, in my opinion, is not to be re- 
gretted. ■ Learning and fciiences wouM be fer 
more "refped^blc, and more valued, if only the 
' tenth part of rfaofe e^dfted, who have frequented 
Enivcrfttiei, and mHio appropriiate to tliemfelvcs 
the name of learned. It ought to be likewife re-: 
membered, that only thofe of theepifcopal churd^ 
reibrt tothefe univerfities, and that other {e&s in 
England have likewife their academies and learn- 
ed &minarics* It is certainly fabalbus> that uii- 
d€£ the i reign of Henry Illr no lefs than thirty 
t]K>a£md fMdenIs vrere to be found at O^lbniP. 
Tluais lb niudi the noore incredible, as Oxfoixl 
lias bmrdly tbe circumference of Leipiic, and but 
a few^coUeges ^rere then ere£^ed. It is calcukted, 
Aat, in full^erm-linie, Oxford, upon the whole, 
contains about fifteen hundred members of the 
univerfity, and . Cambridge fomewhat lefs. Of 
imder-graiduates there- may be at Oxford perhaps 
fix hundred, and a* Cambridge about five hun- 
dred* Sometimesy biit not very frequently, it 
happens, that in tcnt»-time fome colleges cannot 
eontaict all thofe who belong to it, and in that 
cafe only it is permitted to take lodgings at the 
iKiuies c^ citizens. 

The ftudents in thefe colleges are diftinguiflied 

by the mannci' in which tiiey are fupported. Thofe 

who live at their own expence are called com- 

^^^ners ; thofe whd are upon foundations^ or are 

cxhi- 
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exluEbitianei'9, b«Qau& tbey-arc fupported by ex- 
hibitions or Aipenda, go generally luaider the name 
of fchqlafs; and laftly thofe, who,» pn^count of 
their neceffitous condition, muft Xubmit to what^ 
may be called^ GfficmfirvHi(i^ auid are n^intaiuod 
by the c^^lege where they receive inftru^ion in/ 
con^mon. with the others^ are ftiled;,feivitors at 
Oxford, and fizars. at Cambvidge* A fervitp^*'^ 
plaice is often fought as a favour, iind is. not to 
be obtained without foiae* friends. There h^ve- 
been many inf^ances wtiein fervitors have turned 
out men of learning and celebrity; nay, h^ve 
Taifedthemfelves to the higbeft preferments in the. 
chuirch. All- thefe three clafles of ftudents are- 
diftinguifhed by the difference in their drefe, be- 
lidea thetic n^anner of livings and the treatB!^ii|. 
vhicb they receive. The commonera live not 
oiily in a higher ftyle, but are likewife treated \»f: 
their tutcrs with much lenity and indul^ncen 
lametiinet mth iamiliarit^. The Icholava as:e> 
nearly upon the fame footing ; Imt the iiervkora 
with wbotn many of the commoners will no4 aC» 
ibciate, experience fometimes bardfhips„te^icb 
they muft fubmit in iiJence, or agaiaft which they 
have no redrcfs. For, though even the beggars 
in London are the moft impertinent fet of people, 
yet, theie fervitors, who, had perhaps only :the 
misfortune of being born of poor parents, muft 
Verify,, until theyiave taken the degree of ba-- 
chelor of arts, what Juvenal fays : - - 

• . - Plarinu Tunt quae 
Von audent homines pertufa dicere Ixna. 

Thofe Who are received in the college, as king's 
or other fcholars, upon foundation, or who enjoy 

^ , exhi- 
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exhibitions, are fometimesfons of opulent pafeiiti^ 
and their treatment is as mild' ^perhaps that o^ 
fervitors has the iappeara^ce of rigour. ^ 

The life led by many who are members of thefe 
uni verities, is hot deierving of ibiich praife. An 
ingenious author, who is ftill liviiig, and wh6 
himfelf was of the uni verfity of Oxford, exprefiei 
himfelf rather ftrongly on this fubjeft, when hfe- 
fays : " I faw in our univerfities, immorality,c 
•• habitual drunkehnefs, idlenefe^ ignorance, and 
•'.Vanity, qpenly and boaftingly obftruding them- 
**' felves on public view*.** It is to be hoped^ 
that there are not many inftances which .confirm 
this affert|ori ; tfiough it cannot be denied that 
the number of thofe is not very fmall, who bring 
much wildnefs along with them even from fchool, 
which they afterwards greatly increafe.* Perhaps- 
fomeof the fellows in thefe colleges are liable to 
cenfure too;, and it is afiertfe^, that they who 
cultivate languages and fciences, who love retire- 
ment and ftudy, do by' no means conftttute a 
majority. Mr. Blackburn, who^ himfelf wa» 
educated at Cambridge, relates in bis celebrated: 
book TA^ Qfnji/^omai, «* that the eminent Dr^ 
" Prideaux had propofed, among other neccfTary 
** regulations in thefe feats of learning, to have a 
** new college erected in each, by the- name of. 
•* Drone-Hally for reafons there fpecified, by no- 
" means honourable to thefe academical bodies." 
Some have thought, that there was no neceiTity 
of hieing at the expence of erefting fuch a new 
college, but only to exchange the names of fomc 
that have been built long ago. There are not 

"« Knox, on hihtnH Edutathw, London^ vjZ^. Sixth edit, 
p* S.<57. . . ' 

t P. 457 not.. p. tfaild e$t. 1770. 

a few 
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« ftw fcUpws, and maAers of arts, who fpend 
4heir evenings either out of the college, or in 
their common or conibination-room, where the 
4:pnyerfation doe3 not frequently r^l^te to l?arn^ 
in§ and the fciences. Neither the BodleUn or 
wniyerfity library, nor thofe belpng'ing to the 
colleges, are much frequented ; and the ingenious 
^lithorof the Comfamm to the Oxford guid^^ has 
laid open the far more eafy road, which' the 
jhidents at Oxford take, to improve ixi the arts 
4ind fciences. Many of the Abelards, who live in 
thefe colleges, keep their Eloifas, perhaps not 
always very privately, in the town or in the 
neighbourhood, though the laws of the univerjity 
in this, refpeft are pretty ftri6h They are par- 
ticularly fond of taking trips to London, whcfr^ 
they indulge themfelves liberally in the pleafures 
of the metropolis. A ftiort play, called the 
Oxonian mJozvn, which is no^ unfrequently a6led 
on the London theatres, reprefents their manner 
of living in lively colours, but it is faid, that they 
arc not yet fufficiently ihong. It Was not long 
fince propofed in parliament, to pafs an aft, to 
-give leave ..that the fellows of coHeges, who 
originally derive their exiflence as fuch, ^om 
:monaftic iinftitutioni*, though they do not make 
•the Yow of chaftity, might marry, without lofing 
their fellowfliips on conjmitting the aft of matri- 
mony, provided they did not rendeiri the college; 
*but the matter is dropped, and things remain as 
.before, The reafpn, in all probability, is this, 
that fellowfliips would then not fo frequently 
be vacant, and thofe who wifli for them would 
either be difappointed, or be obliged to wait a 
long while before tUey could, be provided* 

* P. II. fourth edit. 

It 
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It IS evident from what t^faave faid, that the 
two Englifli univerfities do not come up to thi 
idea, which is generally entertained of them on 
ttiie continent. They were, as I have before ob- 
fcrved, modrflcd upon a monaftic plan ; and* it 
cannot, upon xcfleftioh, but excite furprife, that 
a nation, famous for wife regulations, and for, 
learning, has not yet thought of reforming its 
iiniverfitics, and fubftituting a better plan in the 
room of* that, which obvioufly does not only 
contain many ufelefs things, but even fuch as have 
a tendency to impede the progreiJs of learning. 
The ancient foundations and endowments, together 
with the benefatiions which thefe univerfities arc - 
from time to time enriched with, are foconfider- 
able, that infinitely more might be done with them, 
towards the promotion oF literature and the 
£ciences, than is now aftually the cafe. Changes 
in idle fafliions, alterations for the better, in trade, 
commerce, and manufa6iures, are very frequent 
in England ; but they are biought about with 
difficulty in old inilitutions, which produce a 
large incoqie, and are very comfortable to thofe 
perfons, who, by means of fuch eftabiifhed re- 
venues, are enabled to enjoy an eafy life, without , 
much labour and fatigue. Many of them, if an 
attempt for a falutary reform were made, would 
call it facrilege, and be inclined even to cry out 
treafon ! merely becaufe their lazineis, avarice, 
and aflumed authority, were threatened with fome 
danger. The univerfities and the eftablilhed 
church are clofely conneSed ; the latter is, for 
good reafons, protefled by the government ^ and 
thus, happily for all three, every thing remains, 
without reformation, upon the old footing. 
Neither Oxford 0or Cambridge are good fchools 
either of law or phyfic; fo that thofe, who want 

to 
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to rnnke p»)fideiicy in the conunon law, and vifli 
1K> ti7 tbdir fortune in couits of judicature^ aie 
obliged to enter ihe inns of couit in London i and 
phyncians who are not fatisfied merely v^ith 
acquiring the title of idoAcxr, by keepkig a nuaibeir 
of terms at Oxford or Cai&bridge, go to bcotcb, 
or to foreign univerfides, to reader tbeusielvea 
more ikilful in tlmr profeflion. 

I have faid enough of the interior complexion 
pf the two £nglilh u^Teriities; and I ihall only 
add a few obkrvatio4ia, itd^h relate to the i6x- 
terior of them. The city .of Oxford is, in filua- 
tion and in houfes fuperior to Cambridge, thi;)i]ghj 
in regard to colleges, bolh univeifittes are, in my 
opinion,^ upon an equality. Caoobric^e has ibme 
that are very elegant and fplendid; and as to the- 
public baildinigs belonging to that univerfi|y,.luch 
as the fenate-houfe, the public library, and the 
ficbools, they, being modeiii ereAions, are fuperior 
to thofe of the fame kmd at Oxford. Both towns 
are irregularly built, and they were, when .firft I 
faw them, badly paved, ai^d unclean; but this is 
altei^ fince, and both have as fine a pavement 
as thebefi flrcets in London* A ftranger, vifiting 
thefe feats of learning, will find, that on approach* 
ing them, Oxford makes a much finer appearance 
than Cambrklge, which lies in a plain. The 
diftance of both univeriities from London is nearly 
the fame; Oxford being fifty-fcven, and Cam- 
bridge fifty- two miles diflant. A. foreigner, who 
thinks, that having ieen Oxford, he may go from 
thence in a regular flage, or in a po&- coach, to 
the other univerfity, will meet with di£appoint*> 
ment; there being no connexion or communica- 
tion of th^t kind between them. Nay, I have 
met with many gentlemen, who had fiudied at 
Cambiidge, or were fellows of colleges there, 

who 
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wlio had ntrtr in their lives been at Oxford; and 
of many Oxonians the fame may be {aid with 
regard to Cambridge : fo little connexion is there 
between thefe univerfitie^. * Whoever xoteats from 
the continent, as a m$m of Jetters> and vifits, on 
his travels in £ngland» theie feats of .learningy 
having heard fo. inu|:h of the Bodleian libraiy^ 
will undoixbtedly when he comes to Oxfdrd, let 
this be. one of the £r(l objects to : gratify his 
curiofity. He will, ho,wcver, in all probability, 
find .that his expedlation^ were raifed rathei' too 
high, at leaft in regard to the building in which 
this literary tr eafure is contained. . He will be ftill 
more farprized, when he finds an el^ant roomy 
edifice, under the denomination of thd Radcli£R^ 
library, clofeby, with a few books only depoflied 
in it. He will wonder, why the Bodleian library 
is not placed in this convenient and fafe Ymilding, 
which might eafily be fitted up with three times 
the number of book-cafes that now are to be feen 
there; another gallery might likewife be eafily 
effefied, without fpoiling the fymmetry of the 
building; and the under part of ,the building, 
which ferves. at prefent merely foi* room for the 
winds to play and to howl in^ might be, with 
great propriety, fitted up for the reception of at 
leaft the greateft part_ of the Aiundelian .and 
Pomfret marbles. The^prefent r^vas^ in which 
the Bodleian library is placed, are. over, the 
- Divinily-ichool. They, are in the form of a 
Roman H, of which I took the dim^nfions when 
I was laft at Oxford, and found that the length 
of the middle walk, from one window to the 
other, was about feventy-four of my pace§, and 
each of the two others on the fide, forty-two ; 
the breadth of a walk was about twelve. A^ 
gallery above, with proper repofitories, contains 

the 
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flie greateft part of' the fllariufcnpt^. When I 
faw this library for fhe' firft time, thfe books, at 
kaft below, were chained to the fhelvcs; but ihey 
arefhice iet at fibtrty. Thete is no doubt that 
this-i^, if- not thevei'y fitft", certainly one of the- 
beft Htorarics arty where to bcttet with ; ^nd as to 
,old manafcript^, ft furpafles all others'. Sir Tho- 
lAaarBodley was not, propetly fpeaking,^ the fiift 
founded of it; but rather Humphrey', duke of 
Glouceft^r, who finiftifed, long before, The un- 
cbtnpleted buildrng, and^ave many printed books, . - 
aafwelf a$ manufcriptsi BodRy, however, fpent' 
afterwards aimoft his Vrholefbrtune u^on this li- . 
b^ary^ which is faid to have c6ft him no lefs tl?an 
i7,oool. Heh'as (hewii what arich.pian, pof- 
feffed of g^od fenfe ahd a good will, may do, if 
lie has a deftre to be ufeful. Perhaps thoufands, 
who were richer than him, h^d fludied at Ox- 
ford, and none of them, thocrgh they frequently 
offered coftly facrifices to folly and * vanity, had * 
aiiy thought of crefting fo honourable a monu- 
ment as Bodley has done, fbr which, no doubtj^ 
foijie annbiiioiis men have envied him. He has 
h^d, however,- followers, who have trodden in 
his fteps. Archbiiliop Laud, an earl of Pembroke, 
fir Thomas Roe, and fir Kenelm, Digby, w^i e 
great benefa<?tors to this library. They coIIe6ted 
man ufcripts "wherever they could, ih all parts of 
the world, and furniftied it mxh them. Within^ 
a few years it maybefer more valuable, in regard 
ta printfid books, than it was formerly. Madera 
books were much wianting, particularly fo rag n 
ories; andthc univ^erfity has bdt lately ihftituitd 
a* fund, wtdch will amply fupply the expehces to 
remedy this defeft- Of all the new books, which 
arc entered at Stationer *s-hall in London, a co!>y 
Vol. n. , G , is 
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is to be delivered for the Bodleian^ as well as for. 
the uiiivtrfity-Ubriary at Cambridge. 

'AU thefo folemniries, commemorations^ and 
academic^ ^rbra^iioAs, which at Cambridge arfe 
pei-foVmied intthefenaie^houfc, take place' aj Ok^ 
foixl in the Shckfoniauf theatre ; a noble edifice, 
bttUt towards the clble of the laft century» by fir 
CJuiftopher Wren, ' at the expence 6f - Gifoctt ' 
Sheldon, archbifhop of Canterbury, who w^ 
thipn clianceiior of the univcrfity. 

•!I he. Afhmolean mufeum was of more impor- 
tance befoi^c it was, it I may ufe the expreffioii, 
ec;lipfcd by the Ba itiQi Mufeum, and the coUe^^ioh 
of lir Ailiton Lever. Notwithftanding, there are ' 
many valuable things to be feen here, which flill 
entitle it to the attention of the curious. 
" The univerfity prefs was formerly under the 
Sheldonian theatre, for which reafon the books 
printed there in ancient languages, bore on the - 
tiile-page, the words E Tyfografheo Sheldoniano ; 
but fince the magnificent Clarendon printing- 
houfe was ercfled, about the year 1711, books 
have no longer been printed -at the Theatre,' and 
the above word$ are changed into, E Tyfogrofheo 
QarendoniaHO* I have obferved already in another 
place, that many valuable and cofily publications^ ' 
particularly fuch as relate to Eaftcrn literature, ' 
owe their appearance to this preis. They would 
never, perhaps, have been in. the hands of the 
learned, or become orkiament&to libraries, if the 
univerfity hsd not liberally fuinifhed theexpences 
fdr their pubjicauon. 

The botaniiral or phyCc-garden was inftituted 
by the earl of Danby, but afterwards much im- 
proved by Dx. She'rrard, who h^d reiided many . 
years at Smyrna.; He flocked. the.,gardeh witn 
valuable and numerous exotics, brought from dif- 
' ^ant 
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tant climates. He founded a profeffoiftiip for 
botanv, and built a houfe i'or the reception of a 
botamcal library, in which the profcflbr Ihould 
aifp reiid«. This garden, : together with the Rad- 
cli|fe. Infirmary, which . was firft opened in the 
ye^ar X^JQ^ Q^ight be very good fchools for thofe 
wjh^o.ftudy phyfvc in this univerfity, but it is faid 
tljat^ihejre is a want of good regulations. 

Ah obfervatory, built upon an cxtcnfire and 
a «well. adapted {>lan, has lately been ercfled. It 
is furpifi^ed with an excellent and complete fetof 
aftronomifral ihftruinents ; and I fincerely wifh, 
that ailronouiy, .may, in time, reap many advan- 
tag.es from fo noble anjnftitution. 

I (hall not enler into a minute defcription of the 
different coUegeSj, either of this univerfity or that 
of Cambridge. . There are many books, eafily to 
be procured, which give an ample account of 
them** . 

Cambridge, as I have before obferved, is iituat- 
ed in a plain, and its air is thought to be falubri- 
ous; the north, and north-^^aft winds are, however, 
apt io produce agues among the inhabitants. The 
town is very indifferently built, and the colleges, 
by M(hich it is jencotnpaffed, are almoft its only 
ornam<Ats« The heft view of it is from a hill 
clofc by,, upon which, i^ former times, a caftle 
wa9 built, the remains of which now make the 
county gaol. . St. Mary's church is that of the 
uniwrfity, and bts^ both as to in and outfidc, a 
better appearance than that at Oxford of the fame 
n^e^ in which likewife the fermons arc preached 

•. For. the behefit p( my^onntrymcn, the Germanii, I have in- 
ferted in the bri^nal a fliort defcription of each of the colleges 
of Oxford- atid Cambridge, which it would be iuperfluous to 
translate here, 

-_G z before 
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before the univerfity on Sundays and holidays. 
Near it, on the north-fide, is> the fenate-houfe, 
a magnificent building, which ferves for the fame 
pui-poL*s as the Sheldonian theatre at Oxford. 
Oppofite the church arc the fchtK>ls and the puWiq 
libraVy, which conftitute likewife an elegant mo-j 
dbrn buildings Well-planned, andof ahandfomd 
appearance. If the fouth-fide of this quadrangle^ 
oppotite to the fenate-houfe, was likewife adorn- 
ed with a building correfponding with the. rertj^ 
the whole would make a very neat little fquare^ 
highly ornamental to the univerfity. It was in 
contemplation to do fo, when I was the laft time 
at Cambridge. Under the library are the fchoo]s> 
and the room in which the natural ^curiofitiesycol- 
le<^fed by the late Dr., Woodward, are depofited 
tn the beft order. The public library iconfifts of 
four galleries, each of which take-up one fide of 
the building, which is quadrangular*, and has a' 
court within. Of the printed books, which are 
very numerou?, a catalogue was printed, and the ' 
few books which have been purchafed fince> are 
added in writing. A fmall fquare-room, en- 
lightened by a cupola, contains the manufcripts ; 
2 good colleftion of the fiift editions of the Greek. 
and Latiri claffics, and moft of the works of Wil- 
liam Caxton, who was the firft printer ih Eng* 
land. I need not mention^ that here, ^mpngth^ 
manufcripts, the famous Codex Btz^e^is to be found, • 
of which an edition, in fac-fimile letters, like 
that =f ublifhed lately of the N^w Teftam$nt of 
the Alexandrian manufcript, . is preparing for the 
prefs. There is a written and well arranged ca- 
talogue of the manufbripts belonj^ing to this li-* 
brary. Gentlemen belonging to the univerfity,' 
jaf«€r^iejr.tia,ve taken their firft degree, may bor- 
ro^v books 'but of this library, on leaving a me- 
morandum 
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morandum with their names^ and have theoa hop&e 
' for their perufal. This- is- not the. cafe -at Oxr 
fardj Vhere ' no book or marfufcript \n the Bpdr 
leian library is lent out ; and whoever wifti€$ to 
perufe one is obliged to do. it on the fpoit. Wh^n 
' I was at Canibridge, I was offered, ^'ich-the greatT. 
eft kindnefs, to'have fuch books fent aie, as I. 
wanted out of the library, to the inn ^here I 
lodged ; and I cannot help* acknowledging here, 
with particular pleafurre^ the politenei^, ^nd the. 
very friendly recejption, which I met with from ^ 
the learned and worthy Dr. Farmer, matkr of* 
Emanuel college, who was the principal librarian^ 
when I vilited fome years ago that univerfi|ty. > 

The botanical garden has been inttituted only 
within thefe thirty years. It is nearly of the fame 
dimenfions ais that at Oxford; but things appeared 
to' me to be here in better order than there ; and 
a very fine green-houfe contains a numbev of ex- 
otic plants. Thomas Martin, piofeflbr of Bor^ 
tany at Cambridge^ has publifhed a catalogue of 
what this garden contains *, 'which is arranged 
actordihg to the Linnaean fyflem. 

Cambridge cannot boaft of fuch an obfervatpry, 
as that which is lately added to the fplendour of 
Oxford ; but tliere 13 an obfervatory over the 
great gate of Trinity college, where fir Ifaac 
Nevi^ton ufed to make his obfervations. 

. ; • C^talotttB ]3ot4 Bptankrl C«u*briglenfis. 1771. 
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T,H E 1^ B ai-c four uni vcrfities in Scotland ; 
' at Edinburgh, at Gla%ow, ^t Aberdecnj 
and at St, Andrew's. The preference is to be 
given, in many refpcfls, to thefe univerfities be- 
ipre the Ehglifli.; and Scotland has produced, 
wifliln thele modein times, learned men and writ- ^ 
crs of great reputation, who cannot but excite, 
the? j^aloufy pf their fouthern neighboui-s. Dr. 
Johnfon*, indeed, is of opinion, that the ft un- 
dents in the Scotch univerfities learn there but 
little, becaufe they go to them at too early, an age 
and leave them- again before they arrive at man- 
hood- iThis accufation,. however, is one of tbofc 
numerous proofs that he faw, on his travels in 
Scotl^ndj too 'many things through the fpeSaclcs 
of prejudice. As far as I know, very few Scotch 
youths go to their univerfities at fo early an age as 
IS generally the cafe in England ; and if they i^e- 
main there,, perhaps, three yeaa*s, and make good 
life of their time, and of the inftruflion given 
by.fo ro?iny eminent men, who read, their leSures 
with care and alTiduity, I do not fee why they 
fhouid not iearn at leaft ^s.mu^h. dfi a ftudent in 
an English univerfity, under a fingle tutor. What 
arc called in Englifli univerfities T^rm^f go in 
Scotland ui^der the name of Sefftons* They laft 
generally ^ght months, from the beginning of 
OQober, to the beginning of June, wnen the va- 
cation takes place. I look upon this regulation 
to be preferable to that of theEnglifh univerlities, 

* Journey to the WefternlflaDdSj p. 375. 

becaufe 
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bccaufethe fludies of the young men are riot fo 
freqtiently jnlterraptcd^ ^7-?^^ ^i^pf^ ir^m,ihc 
unlv^rfity, ' indF fcpeafted v'acatfon^ ^nhth' *ihc 
year. 

If thc^ Scotch uniyerfities are to^l)e WpUop^ 

a<?c0iyrttg to-tfie ti'inie when 'tliJy^^wdi-6' fiVtt^foqhd- 

M/ thVt of St^ ^ Andrew.'s^ ftands tSe fiiiV\ b^ng 

tnfiilutbd m the year 141 1. There were'fori^merfy 

<ht'ee ceflfe^es herer but at prefent bftly two, finite 

tifart of St. Salvator and that of* St. ^Leonard 'aVe 

omteid-. ' The hew college, which fe . called ^. 

M^ys, wai founded in the year 15^5, and his 

a principal. The univcrfity and the town, %hiiii 

were formerly in a flourilhing fituation, ai-e faid 

at pi'efent to be much in decline, and the whole 

number orftuderits-} is, as I have been ihforjmed, 

only ^boiit an hundred. This, perhaps,* is* the 

-^ore to l^e wondered at, flftce the town is agrc^- 

%bly fftuat^d, the living very cheap, and the cbfd 

?ii wTiiter not fo intente by far as at Copenhagen, 

Hth6ugh1he latitude* of both places is nearly ihie 

&ai¥^ The ^xpcnces of a ftudent, during a whole 

4&Roh, if he be not extravagant, are faid to bfe 

'imly between fifteen ^thd twenty . pounds! Tht 

linivci-fil^ -hai a ' ehancellor, two prindpals or 

heads of the colleges, and eleven profeffoVs, bie*-- 

t#«en iRrhbih the levaures on all- the prJncip^ 

tft-slticbes of fcieniciilaf^ divided. /•'-' 

-'•' Glafgowfolloii^ n^jct; for the Unlvetfity tfa^ 

i;vas foufttfcd aboiit tlie year 1454- * There, is ia 

'college tere alfo> but the ftudents do irot rdidein 

k ; they livie in lodgings, or in thtf faoufes of ^fKo 

dtizens^ as' is th^ cuftotiiMvity Otir ttuctehts iii 

^Getfliany and thofe inpolland.* MahV^'of th^ 

,are Ibdgediaftd bOaliiWd^ita the hodfts at the ^r^d- 

feffcrs ; but the expcnces are then pretty high. 

The number of ftiidfents in this univeriity amounts 

G 4 to 
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to about four hundred, who arc. iiiftru6l^ by 
fourteen proftflbrs; fome of them are for the 
Greek, the Hebrew,, the Oriental languages, an<J 
Belles Lettres* The public librai7 of this uni^ 
^rerfity is faid to contain good .books, and fooie 
inanqiFcripts. 

Aberdeen has two colleges- The one was 
founded in the year 1477 by Janaes I. and is called 
King's-colleige It has a chancellor, a Tc6tor, 9 
principal, and feven profefioi-s. The othet i^ 
called Marbchal-coUege, in New- Aberdeen, it 
being founded by an earl marifchal, about the yeaflr 
1 5<^3. Here are likewife a chancellor, a reflor, a 
principal^ and feven profrflbrs. Attempts have 
been mforc th^n once made to uniter both thefe col- 
leges, ib as to make but oiie^ which, it is thought^ 
would be very beneficial to both. I have not 
heard, that this £alutary union has hitherto takexi 
place. 

. <£dinbu)^, the fourth and principal uni veriity 
in Scotland^ is of the year r58z. It has a c(4* 
legf , but the ftudents live as at Glafgow, in the 
houjibs of the citizens, and their drds fas^ nothing 
dif^inguiftiing. The number of them is ffiid to 
be between fix and feven hundred^ with wfaof<e 
inftru6iion Jio lefs than tweiity-threc profefTorS ai^ 
occuf\ied# . - Each branch of literature and fcience 
is well provided for ; but particularly the medical,, 
Edinburgh has been, for many years paA, one of 
the beft Ichools for youn^ phyficians ; and, there- 
fore, almoft half the number of ftudents that frcr 
quent the univerfity, are faid to be in the medical 
line. Mjany of them are -foreigners, and fome from 
America. The public library, which belongs to , 
the univerfity, is fufHciently numerous, but defici- 
ent' in modern books. 

. I have . 
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I have "already obferved, ij*. anotbei^ place, f hat 
the piofeffors in the Scotch linivertittee, take much 
jp(ajns5idinftru6itag the young ft<»i4^9*>^and gene- 
rally read their leStires witbgt<^at ^ffidpilf. "And, 
indeedj this is v^ry.neceiTaiy, foirihe endowment* 
df their univerfities are but indiffeitntfj^and, be- 
fides, the £cn4ll falaries, annexed ^totbe prolHTor- 
fhips, the fees i^^jcived froqj the fcbolais make a 
gpcat part of thdr emoJanftiffntSs Th^y, therefore, 
tttift'take much;pain$, as tbek -fubfiftenaeis ne- 
c^feSarily OQiaaie&ed Miith their leaorniag^ ; their re- 
imtatioA, and their affiduity* 
^ Though theSootch ftudeti^s do not fcem under 
that rcftraint, and clofe obferyation^ aS thofe in 
fingBfl;! univerfiti^; yet,. i hare liot heard, and 
Ivdo.not believe, that theii* beh^iviour, and their 
manner 4)fji& is^ moi'e extvayagaKt, or more 
Waiseafc^y than thofe at Oxf£>£d or Cambridge. 
The merit, however, and the furprize, in this 
refjped,. leffens, wbeait is confidered, that the 
Scotch ftudei^jts have not fo much money to Ipend 
as the Englifh generally have^ and that luxury is 
aot'yel: arrived* at that heig)it in Scotland, to 
whichit is canicd in Epgland. 2*1^ 

. Of the fchdols and academical colleges among 
the Difiosterstn England, Jihall&ymore, when 
I .:li^cat an Cbe^fia^e of rdi<gk)n; in this (»oujatxy* 
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THE ^it8, of wWch I am fpeaking here, are 
not ^hofe whicb are called mec^hantcal or 
ufeiaU hut thofe which are known under the 
name of fioe, polite, or liberal arts. In treating 
on. this fubje6t, Ido not lay the oioft diAant claim 
to the title of a connoifleur in thefe things. My 
faife$, my feelings, common undeiftanding, and 
Iniitafrom a few* who are converfant In thcfc arts, 
(hall be my Qnly guides. 

Monteiquieu, duBos, Winckelmau, and dthers, 
have denied that the Engliih had any natural ge« 
nius for the fi®e arts. Phyfical cau&s, which arc 
attributed to the dimate of tbe.ifknd, are fatd to 
be in ibfi fauU. ,The Engliih pafs with them for 
£Ood mechanics^ with a compafs and plumb-^rule' 
m their hand* but they deny that they are pof- 
feffed of genius and tafte for thefe arts. The 
Englifh, they fay, can calculate well, but their 
imagination 13 M'ithout life, and their feelings are 
blunt with refpeft lo what is beautiful in the arts. 
I ihall by ne means enter into a difquiiitibn, how 
far theferac^afations have any fbahdation, much 
lefe fhall I prefume to decide whether they are 
juft or unjuft. Thus far I will boldly aflert, that 
the Engliih, at prefent, in mechanical arts, fur- 
pafe all other nations. Real, ufe, and' what is beft 
adapted lo obtain the end in view, is that which 
chiefly engages their attention in works of in- 
duAry. A Frenchman wifhes to fhew his tafte; 
he makes good defigns, and draws excellent pat- 
terns ; but an Englilhman, when he is to execute 
them does it in a manner far fuperior to the 
* Frenchman, 
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Frenchman, tnougti the inventor. Befides, the 
climate has, in my opinion, by no means that 

SfSU influence, which- (ome h^ye^ ]^^^tended, on 
e xiaraeler, on the manner of thinking aikl 
afting of inhabitants of diifercnt countries. The 
clima,te.of CJreat Britain is never fo bad, or fo 
obnbxiou3t.o genius and tal<ents for arts/ asSilny 
pn the' continent have gravely afferted, even in 
their writings. There are at prefeni among the 
BngJiiTx cnjir^ent painters, fome very*^j/()od en- 
fiyavers, . and other ingenious artifts ; perhaps, 
.wturciimes may produce greater numbers. 

The veafons why the arts have not made a co»^ - 
fiderable progrefs in England, iand why the Bri- 
tons remain behind fome other nations, are vat^i- 
ous. The chaiaSer of the nation was already 
.formed, when they began to facrilDce to the finer 
arts*'^ This, even among the Englilh themfelves, 
U alfigned as one of the principal caufes, why, 
they^ have not met with a warmer receptiii)ti, ami . 
have not rifen to a greater perfe^ion. The Re- 
formation, in the fifteenth century, '^: ^Ifo blamed 
for. obfri'uiting in the natFon, the exei*tions ^r 

' jgehius for painting and mialic In Italy« and in 
oihei* Roman catholic countries, tht decoration 
ipr.churqhes with paintings/ and the mufic as well 

.^3 jfie fingiria in them,- haVegieatly -contributed 

Vio\yards pibmotihg the artsi ' Itt Great 'Britain, 
the walls of the 'teda0leSi;are bare, the churches 
arid iheeting-Kbufes are iviriit^t d^i^orauons, and 

. moll of the pfalms, which* arefung in honour of ' 
the Dei tj, have, perhaps, no' lAo re melody ^n 
jrhein,' than.the fohgs of" the'bai-ds oJ- did. I have 
iibxa^y/i^ehtioned, W ' dnoither pl^ee, that emi- 
nent painters/ fucH^'as'a R^ynoldsi a Wefl, and 
others, have offered id orri^inent the cathedral, of . 
St. Paul with paintings, but (hat the Gothic re-^ 

ligious 
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ligious prejudices of a biihop rcjeSed their propor * 
fal. The large halls of oorporations, and trading 
companies, a^re^ in general, as void of decorations 
by the arts, as |he meoiibers which aflemblein them 
are often void oftafte, eating and drinking ex- 
cepted» T.hefe Dg^cieties, particuiarly iaLondoo, 
and other comajerciail to^ns in England, are ge- 
nerally rich, i^hd have therefoi.e the beft opportu- 
nities and mear^s to encourage the art of paiiit'*-. 
ing, fcttlpture, and ftaluary; but when they af- 
femble, a table . profufely fet out with coftly 
difhejs, and a fide^board well ftored with various 
fons of wine, has infinitely more chafl-ms for 
them, than all the malter-pieces of painting and 
fculpturc that might decorate their bails, attra<ft 
the eye of the beholder, and enrapture the adr 
mirer of the ails. They would look upon the 
fum paid to an artift, for ornamenting their hall 
with an excellent pi<3ure, as a moft idle and un- - 
pardonable expence ; they would enquire how 
inany fine haunches of venifon, how many well- 
fed I'urkies, how many delicious turtles, how many • 
dozens of excellent old wine might have been 
bought for fuch a fum ? It is the more extraordi- 
nary, that* thefe cQr,poration6 and focieties have 
not, even fiom Epicurean principles, and oeco- 
nomical motives, entertained the thought of de- 
corating tbeir balls with good paintings, and there- 
by accidentally called forth and encouraged a ge- 
nius for arts,-lince the trifle which is paid for ■ 
feeing the pointed hall, at Greenwich, has already 
produced not\ lefs than 2o,oool. How many 
ri>ore good dinners, might i the mcm^bers of fuch 
corporations and companies enjoy^ iftheyerei^ed 
^limilarfund at the expenc'e of the curiofiiy of 
' ftrarlgers ! Bat to fpeak ferioufly ; might it not 
bcaiiced, why' thefe rich focieties give iio encou- 
ragement 
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rageprieiit to tlie ahift^ Or oppoftimhiesto genios 
to exert itfelf, when eithlrV waht of ricfies in 
churches cannot, of bigotry and pieJHdice will 
not do it. ForHgrtel*s ^ve told much of the piab- 
lie fpi/it of the Eriglifh, which, ^s if' is faid, 
^operates fo' powerfully for the honour of th^ na- 
tion, and is diie<9ed to the nobleiljpiirpofes; but 
' if it really exifted, in the manner which is pre- 
tended, why does it not ftiew itfelf more' in fuch 
things, which might be deemed not only ufeful 
and ornanvental, but alfo luch as ate intimately 
connected with the reputation of the nation, as 
far as it lays daim to arts and fciences? If the 

k cTiurches be fhut againft the arts, why ftiould pa- 

. laces and public buildings not give them a liberal 
entrance ? 

It is an obferVatiofl, which hiftory coftfirims, 

r that liberty has. not always pronloted-arts and fci- 

■ ences. -They began to flouriili moft among the 

tJreeks when the republics "fell irito decay, and 
when tyranny lifted up its head. The times wheri 
Rome began to lofe its freedom, were; the mofV'fa- 
vourable to the arts, and the reign of Auguftus is 
Juftly celebrated for theni. Art and fciences ne- 
ver fhone with greater luftre in niodein times than 
during the i-eign of Louis XIV. Liberty is moft 
favourable to trade arid cotnineYce* "Of. this the 
. Englifli nation afibrds the flrongell evidence.^ The 
Tpirit of gambling and commefce are nearly re- 
lated ; to gain riches by means of genius and 

^ enthufiafm for the arts, is exceedingly precarious. 

. It is far more eafy to obtain a fortune as a tradef- 

inan or merchant^ aififted with the good luck of 

^ <i gambler, and his not always very horieft max- 

.inis. No wonder, therefore, if the greateft part 

, of the Englifh, whoft Jummur?2 bonum is monty^ 

are taftelefs in the M-ts, and treat tlicin iflrfeh 'ne-. 

glca. 
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glc£^, vot cMeti look n^n. fiK^ wi^.^ifcijid p| 
difilain y 1)9 wonder, it >» tr adefa^ap or m^rchant| 
favouved- by liberty,' rjegards. f i^^ accUiOiuiatipa <^ 
^^noneyi .above alU a«id.conl«iers a njai) €f talents 
^andJeanstingj, or ^n.artiftvendQwed with <?3^celknt 
gexiiltis^ aa bcihg fai! below hiqa. Mpft ojfthofi? who 
exkibit tfeemfelveSi -between twq^pr thie^ o'clock, 
with greedy atid envious eyes, on jthcfloyal Ex- 
change, think the images of the Britilh kings on 
the guineas, and the white figures in the blapk 
fpot upon bank notes, to be the ipoft excellent and 
moft pleafmg produ(3iofts of the arts.. As for 
the reft it b, in the eyes of the generality of theiB> 
little better than tram- 
Modern £ngUfh writers, who are well ac- 
quainted with thefubje<5\ of which 1 am fpeaking, 
have aiven, without heiitation^ with refpedl to 
the imitafive ^rts, the preference to the French 
))efore th^ Engliflu In a letter to fir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds^, by Mr. Valentine Green*, it is ajKerted, 
that the arts are much more patronized in France 
than in England* He praifes Louis XIV* and 
Colbert, as the firft who raifed them to any confi- 
dcrable height in that kingdom. Heafferts, that 
the prQte6Vion and enco^rageoi^nt which the arts 
have received in Fi^anee^ar^ npt only very great, 
but even (o durable, that they can be Qiaken 
only by tfeei grealeft cqd^vuj fioi|S; in the ftate. . Ac- 
eordij^ ,to this, it jpighjtbe fuppofed, that Mr* 
Green had no great opinioii of the, Royal Academy 
Sn Engli^nd,; inftitut/^d; ^hqut iwjenty years agoj 
and that he does not Iqok upoxk ijt ;is fo great, du- 
4rable, anduleful an i^iilitutio;^, asio^me, perhaps^ 
may be apt to think. ^ In nciy ppinion, however, 

* A Review of the polite Arts in France, CQmpared with their 
orefent^tate in England ; in a Letter to Sk JofbOA Keynoids, 
Jby Valeacuie Giten, London^ ifii, 4to. 

tJii» 
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Urn foral^fM^Kflnheiit fai^ produced idi^ady many 
good effciSls^ towards reibvming th^ taAe of the 
£ng1ii>i with regard to tine polite am. It i« true, 
that the artifts of genius, whohave flartedup (ince 
irs inftitiiitioni arc not v^y nunierous^ but^ cer- 
tainly, fonsfe have been^^cailed iortb, who other- 
wife, perhaji^s, might have been burled in obfcu- 
rrty.' That the firft has not happened is npt the 
fault jof the acadeaiy ; fo] it is not in its power to 
create genius, or tQ diftribute talen4s. 

Th€ ycai'iy exhibitions of the Royal Academy, 
itt S6toerfet«-place, . is coiifidered by fomc as a 
kind of barometer of the progrels of painting, 
fculpture, and architedlure in £ngland; though 
it is fald not tt> be very favourable, becaufe, ac- 
cording to'thofe who pretend to be cOnnoiiTeurs, 
it has funk for'fevcral years paft, and the exer- 
tions <A' j^enins are fuppofed to decreafe. 

It is fltther iingular, that moil, of tbofe who 
have i^3tcelled in the polite arts in England, have 
been foreigners^ This i^ by no means owing to 
the great encouragement given them by the Eng- 
lish, who axe not very much inclined to encou- 
rage ilrangers, except they be fidlers, dancers, or 
fingers. Afor^i^n artiftj though a man of ta- 
lents, hasinany difficulties to ftruggle with, arif- 
ing fi*om his nbt^eing born on the ifland. Th^ 
Englifh' paint^is travel frequientlyyenher at their 
ov^h eicpcnte^'er otherwife fupportcd, into France 
or Italy ; but they ' retmrn, too aften, without 
hkv]ng;mUch cultivated or refined their taAe; and 
St is tbere&re ifiot tfo ba wondered at^ that fevr of 
them fliine' fefterwai^ds. From- whatever caufe 
this may arife, whether from the ufual extrava** 
^ant way of life which they generally lead, par- 
ticularly in foreign countries, or from that want 

of 
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of g^nwis wi^h'^v^hich tfeey are cbargedi- liball not 
preTupae to decide* 

Italy dravi's yearly confiderable (am* from £ng4ft 
land, uot ODJyby.nieajis of. her fingers, caftratos, 
dajicevs, and muiiciahs, but likcwifo by her pro- 
duftions . of tthe arts. Ridi lords- and otbei-s^ 
who(e underftanding,and tafte ar.e, . pevhapa, eoc- 
ceeded by their moBey, give com cniffiona for buy- 
ing up paintings, ftatues, and antiquities, ior 
confi^erable fums, and have thccn brought over to 
England, to ornament their London rcfidences 
and, their country-feats, la my opinion, thofc 
who fend thefe fuois to Italy, would do better to 
apply at Jeaft a part; of them, aj» an encourage- 
toent for their own countrymen, whodifcover a 
genius for the fine arts, inftead of giving -fo much 
thoney to Italian painters, who, tefides, impofe 
toa frequently upon the ignorant, by felling co- 
pies only inftead of or»iginals. No man can juAly 
be confidered as an enlightened patrioi, or a pa- 
tron of the polite , arts, who merely purchafes 
the celebrated works of foreign artUls, without 
giving himfelf any trouble to encourage th^ pro- 
ductions of' fimilar works in his ov n cpuAtry; 

I have had frequently occafion to obferve, that 
fome of the ovi^m^rs of fuch works of art, appear 
to enjoy the pofleflionof them without much libe- 
rality of mind,, and with- litde- inclination to 
cortitTiunicale the pjea&re which they may a£fordr 
to others* Mnny town-refidences and :03unti*y- 
feats of noblemen, and perfons -of opulence, • aae 
by no meaafi inferior to thofc of the* RomansJ; ^ 
where, according to Juvenars defcriptioriy 

. • . ; Cum P^rxhaifii tabalis figniique MyrooiS 

Phirfiiicum vivcbat cbur, ace noiiPolydeti 

Multus abiqae labor. Sat. vixi. v* 102. 

But 
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.But rtfecmsfas'if tht? dtmtel-s orftsch 'coflfythlttg^, 
which belong to luxury and fpfkndor, tllpcyiiglit 
tti^mlelv"«*3 iptrft&Xf happy, merdy' Wcaufe *thcjr • 
can fay t^attbey arc; the poflVflbi^s dF th^m. ' lA 
Fratice and Italy; the lich", tt) ^hdm fdtnc ifesft'ce 
and-'valliJtbre moniiments oftheartsbcliin^^ fceii 
rather obliged to htm who thinks k .worth hts while 
to come to fee; and to adtnire tficm ; but? rn'E'ng^ 
land, he is fbrtretimes given to uridetftaftd, tha't S* 
lies under -a kind of obligation to the inafterbf tht 
houfe,'if hepcrinitshim to fee it, aftd to fe#aM 
the fcrarant, who ftiewcd him about, with a ctovt'n, 
or iii\i a guinea. It feems to be a- characteriftk^ 
part of this clafi of Englifhmen, to gratify th^ii* 
pride'and vain feif-loVe in this poifit, arid ioT^S 
Itiethemfdves roerdy, bccauft they 'have tfeii*^ 
which others have not, and which are cbftly^'^ 
though .it is frequently no conceni of theirer, 
wheih^i* they have an intrinfic Value or rtoft 
Henee it arife^ thsrt Englaiid, in fdm« refpfect^ 
ma^ be confidered a«. a kiiid of lumber-room> 
where the refufc of the fine arts among thfe Italian^, ' 
Fi*ciich, and Fiemings, is cbUeeted aAd fold for 
high^'prices; Many of tbofe? in London, who^ a% 
aiucriojieers, with the' hammer in their hand, 6ffer 
pictuiies at ptrblic fel^i?, affumc the cba^acter ol* 
perfeet judges of their value, of thetr* beftuty*, 
and of the j»aftei*s; a^ if they w^re poffdled of 
the gre«teftYkndwi^dge, * arid the moft'cxquifite 
•tafte;jn things relating to the aiT$. Their' judg- 
mcints, bbW^^er, and their decifibns, whidh viroufd 
often make a true eoi^noift>ulp fmii^, are received 
Ikke oraclei,/by thofewh6'hAv« their m'f>hey ready 
for the purchafe. Thus many old pictures co- 
vered with fmoke, and many that are executed by 
obfcure ai tifts, are fold for pieces of Rubens ; 
and many opulent dilettanti ait: enabled to enrich 

their 
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their colkc ' us with the works of a* Raphael, a 
Caradie/aTiti^i^, aPonffin, and others, nfterely 
becaoft it 'has )>i^&d the auctioneer to father m- 
fenorrp(rddwctidiis ii{Hm 'thefe great artifts, and 
thereby ilt%raee their celebrated names. I hfevc 
fecn pictm*)^ among the collections o^ noble lords 
and otherd^ which, as I was told, hadcoft four 
orfivehrHriyred guineas, though men who are well 
acquainted with the true value c^ fuch things, 
have aflured me, that they were not worth half the 
money. ^ Some EngUfli painters, it is faid, turn thk 
lingular and frequently very ill-founded predilec- 
tion of their countrymen for foreign paintings, to 
their own advantage. They fend, unknown, fdmte 
of their works to the continent, and have them 
as foreign productions re-imported ; they enter 
at the cuftonohhoufe as fuch, and pay the duties, 
which are rather high. Notwithflanding all thefe 
expences^ they fell them afterwards at much higher 

E rice than what they would have fetch^,'if It 
ad been known that they had been the works <xf 
Englifk artifis. 

I fhall now fpeak more particularly and dis- 
tinctly on thofe arts, which are generally called 
polite, after having iirft faid a few words on^ a 
lociety erected to proipote them, und^rthe' nafth^ 
of a SocietyjcrtHe Eftamr^^emgHt of jlrts, MdHU- 
fi^reSf and' Chmmiitce, which- wa» inftiti»ted iii 
the year 1754. Some patriots, '^ aftcl-pl-dtftotet^ of 
what is good and irfeful, hnited? together, 4oriife 
voluntary Jiconftribtttions among fheitifelves, to give 
rewards to thofe tto everted theiafelfv^ in u&ful 
inventions and improrreuetiiS)' relfitllig to-the £nt 
arts, to manufactures, and commerce. It might 
have been esiptfcted, that*:*;f&iiHy, Whqfe'Vfcws 
were fo noble, and whofe geherblity in re>jirarding 
was fo beneficial to the Sate, would have been 

taken 
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taken under the fpfteril\fc prptectioii .of :gpr€»n- 
CQcntj and been fuppprted to .ik^ Mjnoft 5 .h»U no 
fuch thing happened.. Jt w^/rw.theiilftjejjaUty 
of private peifons/ \t ^n^ thtlgood ^niu3 of 
Grcat-Bikaini by whom^jrfilbk? wfts^donei^rjthe 
bei^efit of the publi<? and th<:vbo»oiii'.!p£!the' na- 
tion ; nay, of all mankinds It could . never be 
top much regretted, if this fociety fliovld ever 
ceafe fo?" want of fupportr With an income^ x>f 
perhapsi 4ppol. it has done an infinite .d«ei. of 
gpodv Many young rifing geniuifies ia the art of 
painting, ftatuary, and archite<;tnre» have met/^rith 
ciicoM^rageinent ftom this fpciety ; ^nd it has.alfo 
rendered great fervice to argricultnre, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. And If io much good 
could be done with fo fmall a fum, raifedby a few 
patrjotS;^ how much- more might have been exr 
pecjied, if government had fupported them ? If 
a^ftance bad been afibrdied by the parliament, . 
w^ich within a century, ha» voted more tJbian five 
hundred millions of money out of the people's 
pockets, perhaps, not always for the bjsntfit.ancl, 
{(appineis of the nation ? . 

; The number of the -members of thisfociety is 
uncertain, fince feme die, others are ftruck off 
thq4iftjk when they dP Jatot pay their fubferiyption*: 
andothei^ are: x^yfi cbofeav Hence^iit i&, .that* 
the. yearly reve?>ue»s of the fociety ai'e. unequal. 
A few yeararagp^ it \^as ai^prehended, that tJiefe 
times of luxury aajd diffipatipn, when patriotifm 
is rather fickjy, had thrown :lt into a decline; 
but I am happy tp fiiyi that it ha$ recovered it- 
felf, and i% at prrfent inafl^urilbing^GtiMitiQn*. 

* Here Ibllows, in^e 6ej-iiiaf^,ortgina)> ^ iaom circumftantial 
account of thi$ fociciy, which, being well known-in this country, 
is here omitted* 

If 
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If thiij Ibci'ety, the ufefi Inefs of which is un- 
deniable,' lliould have the proper influence upon 
the nation, it would be neccffary, in order to 
render it more extenfively beneficial, to inftitute 
another fociety, which ftiould offer premiums ^o 
thofe who would adopt the ufeful inveniions and 
improvements made known by the former fociety, 
and put them intopraiVicein common life. There 
are not wanting hardly In any country, wife and 
patfiotic tnen, -^who wifh to improve the -arts, 
and to leifeii labour, and the burdens of Iffe; but 
it really requires oftentimes more fkill to perr 
Ibade people, and the bulk of mankind, who are 
ignorant and felf-conceited, io adopt ufeful in- 
ventions and improvements, than to invent them* 
I have feeri in the: houfe of the Society a large 
chamber, containing models for machines and 
Tbols to. ftiake labour eafy, and to fave time and* 
tfoubl.e; but how much is it to be lamented, that 
moft of them are confined to this room, when they 
Ihould be met with in the fields, in the habitations 
of the iftduftriouS poor, and in the workChops of 
artifans. Nay, even many of thofe who (liould 
be wifer, atid whofe duty it is to promote, by 
their authority, ufefhl inventions and rational 
improvements, becaufe they are paid for it by' 
the ftate, decline rendering this fervice to the' 
public, either from ignorance, or from indolence. 
Tlie Society has a houfe in the Adelphi-Buildings, 
where the members meet every Wednefday,^ at five 
o'clock in the eVening, from the fourth Wedaef- 
day in October to the firft Wednefday in June, ' 
The ereflion of this houfe coft the S6ciety four 
tboufand pounds, and it was. expe6lcd that go- 
vernment would have defrayed the expences ; b|it 
no fuch thing has happened. In the houfe are, 
befides uthcr apartments, an elegant room where . 

the 
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the meetings of the Society are held, and the large 
chamber mentioned before, where numbers of 
models of various kiods are kept, jThe great 
room is ornamented with a feries of hiftorical and 
allegorical paintings, executed in a. moft lanafterly 
ftile, by Mi;. James Barry. Intone of the leffiw' , 
rooms I have feen acolIecSlion ot boojcs^. which, 
however, pn account of its fmaljoefsj ican hardly 
be called a library. The Society has . publilhed 
feven volumeis of its Tranfa<ftions. 

I fhall only mention, that in other parts of th« 
kingdom atteibpts have beei? made to promote the 
arts. Thus, for inftance, there was inftituted at 
Liverpool, in the year 1773, a Society fir the En-- 
X touragement of Dejigningy Drawings and Paintrng^ 
&c. but I have not heard that it has met widi 
gre^t fuccefs. 
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I't is^ht biihty fliat England has poffeiTcd 
ji^uiitefs of eoiinence who were natives of the 
countryi' Formerly the painters in England of 
any celetirity, were moftly foreigners, ffertuis 
Anecdotes of Painting y publifhed by Mr, Horace 
Walpole, v^ill fafficiently evipce this affertion. 
The abbe Wihckelman^ however, if he had writ- 
ten his IHJiory of the Arts among, Ifit Ancients, ajt 
the prefent time, would not have dared to aflert, . 
that Engjland had not produced one iingle painter 
of celebrity*, fince a Reynolds, a Weft, a Gainf- 
borough^ and many others, have done great cre- 
dit and honour to their pi ofeiTion- There are, 
perhaps, fome who will agiee with him, when he 
fays,- that all the defcriptions in Milton's Paradife 
Loit, the love fcenes oi the firft pair in ?^radifc^ 
only excepted, are like well painted Gorgons, 
which bear a refembiance to each other, and are 
always equally frightful. But this certainly is not 
owing as Winckelman fuppofes, to the climate of 
England. Thomfon, who was toin much more 
northerly than Milton, has, in his^ celebrated 
poem;, The Seafonsy fuch pi6turefque defcriptions» 
as would furnilli fubjec^s for the moft pleafing 
piflures. And how many other Engliin poets 
might be mentioned, whofe powers of idQagination 
havediawn the moft beautiful fcenes, in which the 
flcill of able painters might be fuccelafully em- 
ployed. Among the inhabitants of England, num- 
bers of handfome men and women arc to be met 
• 'f • ■ 

• Vol. i. p, 29. German edit. 

with^ 
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with, the country is full of fine profpc^ls, and 
romantic views. ; why then fbould it be impofTible 
for the Britpns to arrive at a high degree of emi- 
nence in painting ? Who knows, but that future 
ages may give to England painters, perhaps, not 
inferioT to thofc of which Greece qr Jtaly can 
boaft? If tfiecliniate did infpiire, wtiy hairc not- 
the modern Gl*^ks a Zeuxis, an ApelW, a Pro- 
tog^nes, an Apollodorus ? Why is there ,00 body 
among them, who can ufe the chiflel like a Phi- 
dias, a Praxiteles, a Polydetes ? The climate is 
ftill. the fame, and yet no fuch artifts , now ap- 
pear. 

BuHng the prefent 1 eign, the arts of painting, 
fculpture, engraving, and architefture, have cer- 
tainly rifen to a conliderable height. This, in 
no fmall decree, is owing to the Royal Academy, 
which was inftituted in the year i7$9. Some ar- 
tifts, painters and ftatuaries, who had inftituted a 
fpciety before, may be confidered as the origin 
and foundation of this royal academy. 
' It exhibits the new productions of its members 
and affociates every year, in the month of May. 
The exhibition rooms in Somerfet-place, are at 
that -time often fo' crowded with gentlemen and 
ladies, -with pretended connoiffeurs and fuperci- 
lioiis critics, who all come to ftare at thepifiures, 
that, in the middle of the day ipme ladies aj*c 
ready to faint, on^ account of the heat of thQ 
rooms, and the powerful perfumes of the odori- 
ferous company with wliich tbey are filled. 

Whoever pays a (hilling at th^ entrance, may 
go In, and is, befides, furnifhed with a catalogue 
of the exhibition. This catalogue npt only in- 
forms him of the artifts who have executed eveiy 
produflion he fees before him, but alfo that a 
portj'ait which j^tra6ts hisMtention^ and of whicfei 

he 
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he wants to know a little more, is that of a gentle- 
man and not ot a lady; or he i$ told, that the 
animals which he fees painted before him, are 
liorfes or dogs ; or that fuch a pi<9ur* is intended 
for a laadfcape, and not for a lea-piece. 1 'dwn> . 
I have often wondered, why the compofers of 
fach catalogues do not gratify the curiofity of the 
- ,fpe<ftalors, in regard to portraits, by adding the 
n^me of thofe for whom they are intended, par- 
ti-cularly lince they may cafily be learnt from the 
nc^fpapers criticifgis. Befides, though many a 
portratt is exhibited by the defjre of the painter, . 
which was granted by its owner, with a view- to • 
do him'fcrvice; yet it may well be Cuppofed, that 
a ^reat number of thofo who have their portraits ' 
drawn, and fufter them to beexpofed to public 
vifiw, do it from a motive of vanity, and that it 
therefore would gratify their little pride, if the 
public Were informed, that it was their effigy. 

iThofe who want to fee the exhibition of the 
principal paintings muft not grudge the trouble 
of afcenditig two vefy high pair of ftairs, before 
they reagh the principal rooms. It excites, in- 
deed, a little wonder, why it has not been con- 
trived, to have this exhibition in a room not fo 
highj with a dome or a {ky-light, that the cu- 
rious and the friends of the art, might fatisfy their 
wiflies for a pleafing light, wiihout being in the 
fame predicament with thofe, who want to fee a 
fine pvofpeft, and are obliged firft to mount, at 
the expence of their lungs, a lofty tower, or a 
liigh mountain. Thofe who w^ant to obferve the 
heavens and the ftars, in the Royal Obfervalory 
at GreenM'ich, remain on the ground ; but, who- 
ever wtfhes to contemplarte the workis of art 
among mortal men, is to afcend till he becomes 
brd^tfalefs, as if they w^pe^ only to^*e fecri in a 

higher 
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higher atmofphere. During the time of fuch 
annual exhibition, the LoQidC)Q newfpapers teem 
with critici^fms upon the works of the painters. ^ 

. Sooie are juft, and to the purpofe^ others are th,e 
production of ignorance^ andjaot-upfrequently of 
malice and of envy. ' ' • 

Before the academy bad a»)« ^partmeDts of thetr 
owji> and were obliged to hire room? for their 
exhibitions, nobody round fault that a fliilling vc^as 
demanded on entering them;, but when thofe in 

' Somerfet-place were opened for the firft time, 
and raOney wa^ dekiandedj a great clamour was 
raifed againft it, and the public papers were very 
free and very fcvere in their cenfure. It was faid 
to be a difgrace to the nation, and a diflionour 
to an academy which was called royal ; the noife, 
however, foon fwbfided. And indeed, there is 
no other, nor any better method, to keep the 
crowd of the populace out of the rooms, which, 
notwithftandin| money is to be paid, are gene- 
rally, in the middle of the day, very full. It is 
faid, that in fome years, during the month of the 

^exhibition, three thoufand pounds have been col- 
lected by fingle' fliillings. By means of this mo- 
ney, a fond is eftjrfalifhed for the benefit of the 
foeiety, to pay the profeffoi's, officers, and me*, 
nial fetrants belonging to the acadeaay,. and to 
procure the neeeffary models, books, and pvintS) 
for the benefit of the pupils. In fa&, therefor^, 
the pockets of the people, as in a hundred oriier 
inftances, are the fupport of the Royal Academy^ 
of tirhich foreigners, on account of its denomina- 
tion,, generally think that it is merely i?oyal munifi- 
cence wbich'gapi^e It mftenoe^ and which keeps k 
in bejng. Ou* of this fame fnndy fome young Eng- 
liih painters, as it is faid, are fupported in Itaiy^ 
to Vender tliemfelves there more perfeA in their 
Vol. II. H pi ofeffion. 
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profeffion. I will not omit to mention, that 
paintings, which are prefented to the public view 
in the exhibit ions of the Royal Academy, are 
. generally, if they are tbouglu to be inteiefting, 
or if they acquire fome applaufe, engraved, and 
thus multiplied. 

The academy conlifts of fovty members, who 
are called Royal Academicians. Painters, fculp- 
tors, and ajchitefls, are all comprehended under 
this denomination. Among thefe members are 
four royal profeflbrs, one for painting, one ibr 
anatomy, one for architeSure', and one for per- 
fpeflive. A profeffor has no more than thirty 
pounds falary; but it ought to be remembered, 
that he is to read only fix lectures for the benefit 
of the pupils, during the winter. Befides the 
royal academician^,, there are affociates and ho- 
norary, members. Thefe latter, now and then, 
expofe their works before the public in the annual 
exhibitions". Their number is undetermined. 

As the Eiiglil*h are very fond of having their 
pi^Sluies drawn, it is no wonder that portraits 
conftitute the greater part in the exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy, and that thofe painters are 
the mort fuqcefsful, and gain moft money, who 
have acquired the fame of drawing good and 
pieafing likeneffes. Sir Godfrey Kneller foon 
grew rich, and when he died, be left five hun- 
dred portraits unfinifhed behind, for which he 
had received, before-hand, Ijalf the price. When 
Vanloo came into England, and acquired fome 
famp, as many coaches ufed to wait at his door, 
as perhaps were feen on court-days at St. James's. 
He likewife foon acquired a fortune. Formerly 
the price of a full-length portrait was twenty 
or thirty guineas ; at prefent, eminent painters 
are paid an hundred and more. The fate of fuch 

"portraits 
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portraits is oftentimes doleful. They are as tran- 
'fitory, and as mortal as the perfons:whom they 
are to reprefent, and to whom they were expedted 
to procure- a kind of immortality. The piflures 
of a couple, which were drawn ihoft charmingly, 
juft before the wedding-day, and were paid for 
with fifty or fixty guineas, wander frequently, a 
few years after the gentleman and lady are dead, 
into the lumber-room, up into the garret; if the 
nephews, or heirs, do not even difpofe of them 
very cheap to a broker, in whofe (hop they re- 
maift a good while, before he fells them for a few 
(billings profit. I am apprehenfive, that many 
of thofe portraits, which have been very dearly 
paid for, and which I have feen in the exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy, will have met with the 
fame fate, before half the next century is elapfed, 
though they have been admired, and caipe from the 
hands of artifts, who pow are called eminent. 
Pope, when he flattered his friend Jarvis with 
long duration of his portraits^ and prophefied 
him. 

Bloom in his colours for a thoufand years, 

did not expecSl that the painter and his portraits 
would be fo foon forgotten, and their value fo- 
much lowered, within fbrty years after his death. 
Sir James Thorhhill was a painter whom the 
Engl ifh juflly eft eem, though the abbe le Blanc 
fays*,.** that nature had refufed him genius, 
and that a connoifleur would be puzzled to de- 
cide, not in what part the painter excelled, but 
what it was in which he was leaft faulty. The ^ 
Ubbc pays iii the fame breath but a very indijBTerent 
compliment to the Englifli, when he fays of fir 
Godfrey Kneller, that this German fhewed his 
* Letters on the £n'(Ufli and French Nations, vol. i. Jet. ^^xiii, 
H z ^ judgment 
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judgment In choofing England for hi^ place to 
exeixiife histdlentsin^ it being the only country 
where he could poffibly gain fo much credit and 
konour ; for no where elfe wouki the name of 
a painter have been beftowed upon him. How- 
t^€Ty though the abb6 fpej^s much truth in many 
parts of his letters, yet hisdtcifions are not greatly^ 
to be depended upon, when the livelinefs o^ his 
temper gets the beit-er of him, and when his par- 
tiality for lus own couiiUy biafTesJhis judgment in 
favour of ^the French. Sir James ThornhiU has 
undoubtedly merit, though it feems to be acknow* 
leered, tTiat before the America« Mr. Weft, Eng- 
land had nobody w^ could be fbykd an eminent 
biftorical painter* Comparing thof price of the 
labour of portrait-painters, fuch as Kneller and 
Vanloo, with that which was paid to Tbornhill, 
. it did, indeed, reSkA no great honour upon the 
Eftglifh at that lime, that they rewarded fo indif- 
ferently the merits of their own countryman. 
He received only two pounds fterlingfor aftjuare - 
foot, when he painted the dome of St. Paul. Ho- 
garth, who married his only daughter, againft 
the confentof her father, was certainly an origi- 
nal, and a mafter in his art of drawing caricatures, 
Whidi he himfelf ufed like wife to engrave. Le 
Blanc acknowledges, that he was a man of g^iiius 
in hb way, but he will not pronounce him to be a 
painter. Since, Hogarth's time, of whom the 
EnglijTh have reafon to be proud, the tafte for 
caricatures in England has increafed amazingly; 
probably becaufe it gratifies to a high degree that 
turn for fatire, which is prevalent among the 
generality of the nation, and' which delights 
more in that which is over-done, than in that 
\s*hich ftiews refinement, pointed delicacy, and 
real wit. 

Sir 
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S,ir Jofliua Reynolds, who is at the head of the 
Royal Academy, and their prefident, niuft te 
pronounced to be the firft painter in Ei^land at 
prefent, and at the fame time the greateft in his 
art, which this ifland ever produced. Mr. Horace 
Walpole is of opinion, that Iialy has not at pre- 
fent any painter, who can pretend to rival an 
iniagination fo fertile, and that the atiitudes of 
his portraits are as various as thofe of hiftoi7. 
Indeed, freedom and boldncfs feem to be the two 
principal cJvaracftcriftjlcs of fir Jufhua's pi6lures. 
Horace^ when he con^pares poetry and painting, 
fays of the latter, that fome pleafc more on 
ftanding near, and others on keeping a longer 
<iiftance, 

. . • Erit, qu«, fi proprltts ftes, 

Thelatter ought to be faid of fir Jofhua. As to 
his colouring, much has been advanced againil it, 
and as it is fo little durable, a perfon might be 
inclined to think, that the painter did not care 
whether his paintings came down to pofterity or 
not. However, the engraving of his works, will, 
in prints, preferve the merit of them- 

Mr. Weft's colouring is. very faperior tolhat 
of the prefident, and he is, undoubtedly, the 
ablcft hiftorical painter at prefent in England,* 
though by birth an American. It Is this branch 
of painting to which his genius feems wholly to 
lead him ; and it is much to his credit that he has 
lead afide portrait-painting, to follow the bept 
of his talents, and that he facrlfices to hiftory 
only, when the former, perhaps,, would be more 
conducive to his intereft. 

Mr. Gainlborough* isjuftly efteemed an ex- 
cellent landfcape painter, and as one whofe por- 

* Since dead. 

H 3 traits 
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traits bear the ftronggft likeneffes. I am raclined 
to think that fome of his paintings will be much 
fought after, and, perhaps, in time, fetch in 
proportion, a higher price, when they pafs down 
' to pofterity, than any of his contemporaries- ^ 

Mr. Barry, the profefibr of painting to the 
Royal Academy, is a painter of decided merit. 
It was he who executed in fo mafterly a ftyle, 
that feries of piftures in the great room t)f the 
fociety of arts whiph I before mentioned. His 
lefidence in Italy has been of great advantage to 
him, in regard to his profefTion, and he has made 
himfelf known as an ingenious writer, relative to 
the ftate of the arts in England *• 

I could add to thefe/ew, many more refpe^t- 
able names of painters, now living on this iiland, 
who are well aad defervedly known in their pro- 
feffion i but it is not my intention to give a lift of 
them. Befides, as formerly Tillemans, Monami, 
Watteau, Arland, Dahl, Zincke, and many others, 
who excelled in the art of painting in England, 
were foreigners, fo it is the fame atprei'cnt. ZoF-, 
-fani, Loutherhourg, Rigaud, Cipriani, Angelica 
'iCauifinanf , and many more, are foreigners, who, 
ttierefore, cannot come under the defcrjption of 
Knglilh artifts. Neither do I intend to infert here 
a catalogue of the principa^l'works of the prefent 
Englifh painters. Their number is not great-; and 
Mr. Green, in his Letter to Sir Joihua Rtynokls," 
which I have before quoted, fays ** It is with> 
'* no pleafure that I enter into a recapitulation of 
*' ihe labours of the Englifh fchool, as they are 

* An enquiry into the real and imaginary Ob(^ruftions to the 
^Acquifitioa of the Arts in Ensland. London 1775* 8vo. 

f She has left England fince. 

** known 
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'* known to be fo few; it if? tMe lefs pleafnnt, 
" when I am not empowered to bold them all 
*^ forth as inftanccs^ of national patronage." life 
lik^'^ife complains bitterly, that the Houghton 
colle6ti.on of piilnres was left to be bought by the 
emprefe of Rtiffia for forty-two t hou fa nd pounds; 
and he afferts, ** that the omiffion of ieizing the 
^* opportunity of baying the w- hole of that capital 
** colleflion, and depoliting them in the principal 
" apartments of the new buiklingvS in Somei fet- 
'* place, wa$ lofing the only opportunity which' 
**' England ev^r had of forming a fchool of the 
**^ art that could yield the confequence, ami the 
f* ufes fuch an eftablitliaient ought la poflcfs, 
*^ whereby its fhideirts thight be benefited, and 
** the inftitution become truly refpeiiable." In- 
deed, if this was the only opportunity which coi;ld 
ever occur, it is much to be iamented, that "it w?s 
loft tither by negle6t or by over-f ght. 

The limits which I'have prefcribed to myfelf in 
compofing this work, prevent me from being dr- 
cumftantial in relating the rtate of the various 
branches of painting. Miniature is ftill in goo3 
repute, and many pretty plflures of this kind, 
are to be feen in the annual exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. Zincke from 0refden, who 
diftinguifhed,himfelf fo much in enamel painting 
in- England, and who died in 1767, is laid not 
hithertc^ to have been excelled. Mr. Hurter, who 
is certainly very great in this branch of painting, 
and outdoes Zincke by far in. the fize of his ^ena- 
mel pi61ureSj cjfme over to England not many 
years ago; but, I am forry to^ fay, he did not^ 
meet with that encouragement he expefte^, and 
to which he thought himfelf irititled. 

As the Englifh are very fond of painte4 win- 
dows, fo they have of late years beftowed much 
H 4 pains 
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pafns on this kinil of painting. I have before 
mentioned, in fpeaking of the £ngli(h uAivcrfi- 
ties, that Jome colleges have been lately orna- 
mented with this fort of .paintings executed in a 
Jiew ftyle, which is by fome highly admired; while 
others have -thought the taiie for this kind of 
painting rather whimiical, and neither lb beauti- 
ful, nor fo ftriking, as it is thought to be by its 
admirers. 

Drawing and painting in water-colours are 
Tery common in England. Mai^y peifons do jt 
for their, amufement* others procure themfelves 
a fubfiftence by it. There are numbers of draw- 
ing mailers in London, who either give leflbns» 
Otr keep ichools for inftruction, where young 
people may be taught* at a very moderate ex- 
pence. _ 

Whether a late invention, by which pictures 
are faid to be copied in oil colours, by a chemical 
and mechanical procefe, be really fuch, and of 
that importance which is given out, it is impoifi-^ 
ble for me to. decide, fince the method by which 
the copying is perfprmed, is kept avgveat myfle-* 
ry. It feems not hitherto to have met with that 
faccefc, and that encouragement, which it would 
deferve, if the invention were really fiich, as k 
is faid to be by thofe who are in the fecret. 

There have been many inAances in England^ 
wherein painters^ either cfi account of their real,. . 
or pretended merit, have been raifed to the ho- 
aour of knightbiood* n 
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THIS art is fo nearly related to that 6f 
painting, that I cannot help mentioning it 
here in immediate connexion with it. It is that 

• which multiplies the works of painteys, makes 
them more common, and gives thcfn a kind of 
immortality. It is to be regretted, that this art, 
of which the Germans juftly claim the fii ft inveti- 
tion, wa^ not difcovered till about the middle of 
the fifteenth century ; or elfe, how many repre- 
Jentations of mafter pieces, of antiquky, by cele- 

. l>rated painters, ftatuaries, and architefls, which 

• were fingle x}rigina!s, and now long agodeftrey- ' 
ed by all-devouring time, might have gone down 
to the lateft pofterity ! The finglifh were formerly 
very 'much behind in. this art i^ but thlsy have in 
later years gi-eatly raifed their reputation in it, 
though it mull be owned that the principal artifts 
3ire foreigners, or of ibreign extraAion. To 
prove this, I need only mention the names of 
BartDlo22i<> Ravenet, Grignioh, and others. 
The Englilh, however>have many 6f th^irowri, 
who do honour to this art, and to their o'wti 
names. I could ^ive a catalogue of no inconfi- 
derable length, if it wefe confident with the limits 
which I have prefcribed to royfelf in this vi^Ork.. 
Ryland, who by applying his ingenuity and his 
art to criminal purpofes made his exit at TybuVn, 
was certainly very eminent in his profelTion. ^ A 
Strange, a Sherwin, a ColHer,. a Heath, a Tay- 
lor, are undoubtedly engravers of merit, as are 
iome others* The Hnglith ha\e.likewiie excelled 

■ H 5 in 
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in what is cMed wezzol into, united with etchings; 
but, as it is faid, formerly moie fo than at pre- 
fent. 

French prints have been thought fuperior ia 
execution to the JEnglifh ; but the period, pei> 
haps,, is not far diftant, when they will be equals 
if not even have the preference. The trade which 
15 carried on with Englifh prints is very confider;- 
able, and begins, as I have already mentioned in 
ajiother place ^, to make a branchy of commerce, 
of no fmall importance. That the number of 
thofe who earn a fubfiftence by being emplojed in 
the art of engraving, confifts not of -a few, may 
cafily be guefled from the number of prints and 
engravings which appear, either fingly, or added 
to books and new publications. Authors, who 
wifh to illuftratc and to adorn their works with 
maps or engravings | bookfellerSj^ who want to 
promote the falc of their new publications by 
copper plates; publirtiers of monthly maga- 
zines, together with the maps and printfellers^ 
procure many ali engraver a livelihood. Though 
capital engravers receive high prices for their la- 
bours ; yet» the greater part in the profefTion 
are paid 'but very moderately; and it appears to 
me fQmetimes inexplicable, how fome books and 
magazines, embellitlied with copper- plates, can 
be fold at fo fmall a price as they reaUy are. Some 
prints which are now and then to be met with in 
them, are, indeed, elegantly executed, and do 
honour tq the artifts from whofe hands they came; 
others are abominable. 

Among the many countries, which lay out 

* Vol. i. p. 137. 

confiderabie 
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• confidcrable fums in buying Engliih prints,. Ger- 
many is not the la ft. I knoM^, from very good 
intelligence, that quantities of them are fent from 
hence, and that fomc of our rich dileltanti will 
pay oftentimes for an Englifh print, three times 

* the money which it cofts in London, when they 
are told that it is fcarce, or one of the finVimpreC- 
lions; though, perhaps, the one is as improbable 
as the other. Caricature prin.s go likewife in 
great quantities over to (^ermany, and from thence 
to the adjacent countries. This is the mort lin- 
gular and ridiculous, as very few of thofe who pay 
dearly for them, know any thing of the charac- 
ters and tranfaflions which occafigned fuch cari- 
catures. They laugh at tliem, and become merry, 
though they are entirely unacquainted with thfe 
perfons, the^raanners, and the cuftoms which arc 
ridiculed. The wit and the fatire of fuch prints, 
being generally both local, are entirely loft upon 
them-^ 

A foreigner will frequently meet in England 
with collections of fine prints, elegantly fraifted 
to ornament rooms ; and, though this maybe 
reckoned among the Luxuries of life, yet I think 
a well-wifher to the arts will not be very rigorous 
in judging of fuch an expence, eVeii when he views 
it in a moral light *. It is true, this noble art of 
engraving, is, in many refpe6ts, much abufed fdr 
very immoral reprefentatioris ; and prints of this 
kind are in abundance. The art of painting has 
been always liable to the fame reproaches ; but 

* One jColle£iion -of capital "prinrs and paintings, in London, 
n, at prefent, that of alderman Boydel, which is vitVt worth 
feeing; The accefs to it is not very difficult, as, the owner ift 
an obliging and worthy ijentleman, who is pleaftd when ilun- 
l^ers and foreigners come-to view it, . ^ • 

• 
as 
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as prints from copper-plates are eaffly multiplied- 
and fpread rapidly, they, may of courfe do more 
mifchiefi for,, comparatively fpeaking, paintings. 

V of that fort conae only under the eye of a few. 
Befides as'l have obferved in another place, ti\e 
police, in London, b fo tiegleflful, that it fuffcr» 
prints to be publicly expofed at the windows 
©f priiitfhops, whic^mayput modefty to a bluflb^ 
and virtue out^ of countenance. But it is with 
cflgravii^, as.lt is with the liberty of the prcis. Th* 
abufcs in both are great,^ but the adirantages far 
greatei-. Many excellent paintings are by meani 
Sf this art prferved* from being loft or d^ftroyed 
by time, by fire or by any other accident; many 
portraits of eminent men are tranfinitted down to a 
late pofterity; many views of diftant towns, of 
profpe6ls in remote countries, of fcenes in life, of 
memorable events^ are brought before the eye of 
a fpe6lator, without his being at theexpence sind 
the trouble of travelling;, much knowledge is 
communicated to the lovers of fcience, of arts, of 
antiquity, of curiofities, of travelling, by means^^ 
of prints, of maps, of engrsived drawings, by 
which books are embelliftied and made ufeftik 
Indeed, the ancients woufd be aftonifhed, if they 
could be made acquainted with our modern iib* 
provements in regard to" aits and fciences^;. 
tbey would become envious Oin account of the 
many-advapitages which we have over them. I 
often cannot help thinking, h^w an ancient fage 
would ftare, if he were introduced into the ftudy 
©f one in our time, feeing him read with fpeaa-* 

'cks, in printed^poks, adorned with copper-plates^ 
andmap?^; things altogether tinknown to anr 
tiquity. ^ ^ ■ 

As the aa't of engraving is fo valuable, and as^ 

it 
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k begins to be of confequeiice.to Engllfti com- 
merce and fame for arts, I wonder that the arliAa 
who excel in it, are excluded from being 
.members of the Royal Academy* I cannot 
difeover any reafon for an cxclufion, esrcept the 
painters compare themfelves to original authors^ 
and regard the engravers only as their printers^ 
But I own, that, a good engraver, in my opi- 
nion, is far fuperior a middling painter. ^ If 
engravers of real merit were received as a dafs 
of artifts in the Royal Academy, there is no doubt 
but that it would excite emulation for the benefit 
of the arU* 

It deferves mehtionmg that the Englifli laws 
have fecured, by aft of parliament, to the en- 
graver, the works of his flcill and induftry, in. 
the fiame manner as they have fecured to an au- 
thor the profits of his pen and his labours. For 
this reafon the words fublifiied as the^aff dire^x^ 
o^ according to ad offarUamenty are frequently feen 
under prints. In lome of oi\r German Journals, 
. which give an account of new publications relative 
to the fine arts, with an air of great lagaciiy and 
pretended knowledge, I ha^e feen thefe words, 
frequently tranflated, as if their meaning was,, 
that fuch prints were publifhed by the exprefs. 
order of parliament,^ and therefore had an addi--- 
tional value. 

' The engraving 6f fcals, and of other wofks 
in fteel and in precious ftones, has been carried 
from time to time to a greater degree of perfec- 
tion» Chriftlan Reifen, a Norwegian by birth^ 
raifed the art of engraving feals very much ia 
Ei^land. As to medals, the EngHfti h^ve pro- 
duced no great a^rtifts m this bianch of cngrav)- 
ing, and whatever c^ this kind is of note ha& 

beea 
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been done by foreigners. " Dafficr was a native^ 
of Genera, and Tanner, together with Natter, 
wer^ both Germans. J^ey refided for fome 
time in England, but meeting with no encou- 
ragement, they M^cnt abroad again, wLiere tbey 
died. 
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EFORE Ryfbrack a Fleming, and Rou- 
yillaca Frenchman, railed this art in Eng- 
land to fome dignity, it was but little regarded. 
Lc Blanc, who in his Letters frequently affumes 
the air of a great connoiffeur^ though it is faid 

" that he-in faS was none, fpeaks of Ryfbrack iix 
a very contemptuous nianner*. Of Gibber, 
whom I have already mentioned in another place, 
Ue fays, that he does not defervc to be ranked 
amon^thc moft ordinary fculptors> though the 

' Englilh took him to be a fecond Praxiteles. — 
Ryforack, among -many other works, executed 
Newton's monument in Weftminfter-abbey, 
which, as I have mentioned in another place, 
was ere<Sed neither by the defire, nol- at the ex- 
pence of the public, but by Mr. Conduit, who 
married Newton's niece. Before Ryfbrack got 
into repute, he was employed by Oibbs the 
architeft, who, as Mr. Walpole relates, paid 
to the Flemifh artift, only fivp and thirty guineas 
for works that he had finifhed, out of an hundred 
which he had taken himfelf. Ryibiack, however, 
foon got rid of this kind ot oppreffion, and 
acquired by his works great fame and emolument. 
Roubillac, who left fo many fine pieces of 
flatuary behind him, and Scheemacker, who 
executed Shakefpear's> monument in Weftmin- 
fter-abbey, were his contemporaries and his 
rivals. / 

This abbey is. ftill the principal theatre of 
fculpture in England, and it was Ryfbrack 

• Vol. i. let. xxUL 

who 
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vrfio introduced there a better taftc^ tljan that 
which had prevailed before* Buils and bas- 
rjeliefs became the fafeion^ which latter have 
i^ecetved an addition from fcenical reprefentatioos. 
rthefe, if the monuments are low, fufier much " 
by die hands of the populace and childr^. Thm 
many a genius on l^wton'^ monument has IpA 
a Umbj or is elfe di^gured; and the monument 
for m^or^ Andng, who was executed as a fpy ty 
the Americans, had been opened only a few 
(months to pubUc vlew^ wbei) oms of the pr,ind- 
paL figures had ri^eady loft its bead* and the work 
was otherwile damaged* la the abbey, room for 
monuments bcginsto be wanting, wbilft the walls 
of St. P^\kVs ^athedn^ remain baie ; for as I have 
obferved in another place;, man^y are interred here 
and monuments erected to preferve their memory, 
who never had any juft claim to iuch an bonoui*. 

A grave in any cbu|:ch--yard, and a common 
tomb^ftone mi|^t have been quke fufficient for 
them, without crowding the tombs and the 
walls of tlie abbey„ fo as to puzsk the gi^ave-dlg- 
g^rs, m finding room without diflurbihg the 
aihes of ^hers, and to force the fculptoria' 
confine his art ia a dark corner, or within a 
imall fpaiC6 of the walU m' <m the fide of a. 
window*^ 

There* are CcolptDrs and ftatuaaies e2U)Ugh ia 
England^ frnd particularly la London ; but 
iheir ofterits, in relpe6): to taeir «u*t^ are generally 
not very great, though a pcrfosi that perambulates 
London, may, perhaps, meet with a yii.rd ia 
which the fculptoi* has difjpllayed bis works, and 
where the paflengcr is entertained by acoUeiliou: 
«fgods, men, ;jwld beads, to whom the art; fuch 
as it is, h^ giv€^n an inaiiimate exiftence. Car- 
lini^ by tirih au ItaliaD, who woikcd fome time 

for 
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for the late king of Pruffia at Sans Souci, bu^ 
has refided above twenty years in England, Not- 
l^kens, Wilton, Bacon, and Moore, aae,' per- 
haps, at prefent, the principal artifts who do 
credit to the art of fculpture in England. 

I imay place tinder this artfcte the walks of 
that -art which goes under the technical name ctf 
PlaJUck. In this refpeS the Ikill of the Englifh, 
in founding ft^utes and figures fiom any kind 
of metal, is faid not yet to have arrived at ahy 
great perfeftion ; but their w6rks of ornament, 
m what is called f after tnttckcy ancj thofc carved 
in wood, are in general exceedingly good. The 
eaithen ware, the compbHtions, and the imi- 
tations of works of itntiquity, of a Wedgwood 
and Bentley, exceed every thing in its kind \ 
they arc well, knowh abroad, and. admired by 
the eurious. A well drawn up catalogue, of 
cameos, intaglios, medals, and bas-retiets, with 
a general account of vafes aiKi other ornaments, 
after the antique, made by Wedgwood and 
Bentley, and fold at their wavehoufe in London, 
has been p«bliflied many years ago ; ^nd I cannot "^ 
but advife a curious and inquimive ftranger, or 
foreigner, not to negleft going to fee thefe ele- 
gant produflions of a manufafiory, which, 
hitherto, in its kind, has not its equal. The 
colie6lion of cameos and intaglios made and fold 
by Talfie^ in Leiccfter-fidds, deferves likewifc 
the attention pf a lover of the arts. His impref- 
iions, which are faid to amount to nearly fourteen 
thoufand, arc made, from the originals, }n fo 
n^at a ftile, that the very glafs compofition in 
which they are taken, is ftaincd in fuch a 
manner,^ that it lefembles the colour of the ori^ 
finals. ( 
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IN I p O Jones, and after him fir Chriftopher 
Wren, have corre^Sled the tafte of the Englifh 
in regard to architecture. They endeavoured to 
introduce the chafte and good tafte of the Greeks 
of old^ from whom it came into Italy and fome 
other countries; but they found that this was a 
difficult undertaking. Sir Chriftopher experienc- 
ed many difagreea^ie things, which originated 
in a propenfity'to a bad tafte in architefluie, then 
prevailing among his countrymen. OfVanburgh, 
who after fir Chriftopher excited moft attention, 
it is faid, he built without tafte, and that his 
ere6tions are very heavy. For this reafon a wit 
made that well known monumental infcriptipn for 
him, in \ehich he calls on the eartl) to lie heavy 
on him *. It fecmSt however, as if juflice were 
not done altogether to Vanburgh's talents. James 
Gibbs was a celebrated architect amon^ the Eng- 
lifli; but it is faid of him likewife^ that moft of 
his ere6lions aretaftelels, and have nothing eith^ 
attractive or pleafing. The Radcliffe-library it 
Oxford,, and St. Martin's church at Weftminfter, 
are among his works. The two earls of Pembroke 
and Burlington patronized the arts in general, 
and architecture in particular. , About thirty or 
forty years ago, a Jcind of rage for Chinefe an- 
chiteCture broke out, vhich was frequently joined 
. to a Gothic tafte. J-uckily, this folly, together 
with that of furnifhing houfes in the Chinefe way, 
has fubfided. 

* Lie heavy on him earth ! for he, 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 

There 
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There are here and there many good modern 
buildings to be met with in London; but they are 
too often hid between other houfes, or in a place 
where they do* not prefent themfelves to the eye 
to any advantage. The Adelphi buildings, in 
Durham-yard, were erected not many years ago, 
,and cried up as the fineft monuments of modern 
architecture; but tE^' tone has fince been Hiuch 
lowered. 

The principal architects in England, at pre- 
sent, are reckoned to be fir William Chambers, 
Wyat, Stuart, Payne, Sandby, Dawkins, and the 
two Adams. -WeftminHer-bridge is one of the 
fineft pieces of architecture in its kind ; but, as 
I have obferved already in another place, it is 
the work of Labelye, a Swifs, who died in the 
year 1762, at Paris. 

Many foreigners, on vi filing this jfland, h^vc 
found fault with the Englifli tafte ia architecture, 
and, perhaps, not always without reafon; but 
there are certainly many public as well as private 

.buildings, which always deferve the admiration 
and the efteem of any one who is unprejudiced, 
and who knows iomeihing of the architectonical 
art. Though, perhaps, the manfion of the lord- 
mayor is ^ building which does.no great credit to 
its architect, yet ther^ are clofeby, the Royal- 
Exchange, and ftill nearer, St. Stephen's church, 
^hich cannot but give fatisfaction even to a con- 
noiffeur. St. Paul s cathedral, notwithllandihg 

. it is faid to be an imitation of Sn Peter's at Rome, 
upon a fmaller fcale, in which the, proportion is 

. neglected, will, neverthelefs, always be efteemed 
a noble piece of architecture. It were to b^ wiflied 
only, that the^ avenues were conftructed in-' con- 

- formiry to the plan propofed by lir Chriftopher 
Wren, for the rebuilding •of Loiidon after the 
great fire. 

Among 
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Among the fine coantry-fcats- of the nobility 
and the wfealthy, which are fc^ittcfed over the 
whole kingdom^ many are to be met with, which 
fhew a good tafte, and are very convenient and 
fplendid. Thispe aire, befides the Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus, many modern books with neat engraVr 
ings^ on which the principal country-feats^ and 
other buildings, \^hich are* worth feeing in .Eng- 
land, are reprefented. Such country- feats ai>e 
generally ftirniflied in a fplendid and coftly flyle; 
they are kept not only within, but even in their 
avenues, extremely neat and dean. Some French 
authors have preferred, in their writings, the 
chateaux and villas of theil* country to tbofe in 
Eiigland; but I confefs, that I am of a contrary 
opinion. As to the neatnels, deanline&, and 
elegance of fuch rural feats^ no one who has feea' 
tioth tbofe in England and in France, will helttate 
to give the preference to the former. The parki, 
the gardens, the lawns which adorn them, and^ 
whim fo carefully, and I may fay expenfively, 
are kept in order, give them even at firft fight, 
a fuperiority and preference to thofe in France* 
It is but a few years iince I traverfed, during the 
fummer months, France from Calais as £r as 
Lyons, and from thence into Switzerland* ^1 
then had an. opportunity of feeing many of their 
chateaux and villas, both within-fide and without; 
but, unprejudiced as I am, I confefs that thofe 
which I faw in France were not comparable to 
thofe of the fame kind in England. L could 
draw, in this refpect, many comparifons, if the 
limits which I have prefcribed to myfelf would 
admit of it. 

The /Bodern way of building dwelling-houfci 
ix^ England for the middling clals of. people, dif- 
fers, veiy much from that which prevailed fifty 

years 
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yeavs ago. The prefcnt is by no meaus. very du- 
raj^k; but mQie nieat and convenient than for- 
ni©-ly. There fe much vuiiformity in the plan?, 
ikpon which the gjenerality of houfes a(t preCent 
are conftru<3ed- The materiab, which ar,e ufed 
for building, particularly the bricks, are com- 
monly very indilftrehtj but the houfes are only 
eri^ed fo-r a certain number of years, which they 

. comd^nly 1^, andrperhaj^s, a good while longer. 

-Moft of the modern country-feats and villas are 
magniiicent and fplcndid ereflions, which indi- 
cate pomp and luxury ; but many of them, it is 
faid, do not contain that old Englifh hofpitality 
and fijnpHcity of manners, whidi are reported 
in former times to have been fo confpicuoiis in 
England. The old manfion-houfes in the coun- 
try, if they are not pulled down and new ones 
, ere6led in their place, are now let out for board- 
ing-fchools, or for other pui-pofe^. There is fome*- 
thing venerable in thefe old country-feats ; ajid 
when I have had opportunities of feeing, or of 
being in them, a/eries of plealing reflections has 

' prefented itfelf to the mind. Indeed, many of 
them will lead to contemplations fimrlar to thofe 
which occurred to Seneca, when he wrote his 
eighty-Jixth epjftle to Liicilius, at Liternum, on 
the fpot where Scipio Africanus the Elder con- 
cluded his days. The refle6tions contained in 

■ that letter are very applicable to our. modern 
times;' and though the Sybarites of the age may 
think the epiftle rather an infipid one, yet it con- 
tains much found reafoning, and fhews, that the 
turns which manners, fafhions, and luxury take, 
, are in all ages, in regard to beginning, progrefs, 
and exit, the fame. The 'contraft between the 
country manfions of Scipio, and thofe in Seneca's 
time, only two hundred and thirty years after, 

was 
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was ftriking; but of Scipio's humble farm, and: 
of the proud and coftly villas which, a few cen- 
turies afterwards, abounded in Campania and the 
neighbourhood of Liternum, hardly any veftiges 
are now to be found. On comparing the old man- 
fions in England, with the fplendid coantiy-feats 
of modern times, it requires, by reafoning from 
analogy, no fpirit of prophecy to fay, what will 
be, in the end, the fate of luxury and oftentatious 
pride. 
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TH E prefent ftate of the Engliflh in garden- 
ing* is original, and entirely their own. 
It is laid, that among the Chinefe, long agb, 
their gardens have been laid out in a fomewhat 
fimilar, but v^iy wild tafte. So much has been 
written upon Englifh gardening, that it would be 
very fupeiflubus if, I were to give here a circum- 
ftantial account of it. Mr. Horace Walpole, at 
the end of the fourth volume of his Anecdotes of^ 
Fainting^' to which I have already referred more 
than once, has given an entertaining hiftory of 
this modern gardening, and of William Kent its 
inventor. Mi\ Mafon has written an excellent 
poem, intitled. The Englifh Garden ; and I muft 
refer the reader, who wifhes tO be more inftru^- 
ed on this fubjeft, to thefe two authors; and, 
indeed, there are many others whom he may con- 
fult*. . 

Kent wanted to make the garden a rcprefen- 
tation of a landfcape, where, in a fmall compafs, 
a number of objefts fhould prefent themfelves to 
the eye, without being anxioufly connefled ac- 
cording to rules of order. It was to be a minia- 
ture piflure of nature, as it is feen on the fur- 
face of the earth.^ His garden was to befome- 
whal in the tafte of Fauftus the friend of Martial, 
of whom the poet fays ; 

Rure vcro barbaroqae'lactatur. ^ 

* For inftance, Mr. Whatley, in his Ohfervatiom m mdtrn 
GardfHingf illufiratei hy Defcripti^ns. London, 1770. 8vo. 

The 
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Theg^-eat principles upon w^ich Mr. Kdnt wferit ' 
to work, were perfpeftive, and light and\fhade. 
Befides> hc*^as of 'o|>ihk)n; that nature li averje 
to' a ftrait line ; which, however, is fubjeft il> 
many limitations arid exceptions. According & 
this fappo(iirion,'th€)-eforc, fountains whicA fp6^ 
water, compreffed by irt, Ln ftrait iiries, andc^- 
cades tJbat Buakc it falV perpendicularly,' w^re^to 
be banifhed from a garden. Little ftreams or 
jGoiall riTulet*, which gently flow in'meandenng 
iRindings^ tIirou|,fa the unadorned lawn, were 
adopted, where it could be done, in their place. | 

Over thefc rivulets coniiderable bridges are built ; 
and as the rcMids in England are not Arait, as 
thofc in Franccj, but turn fo often, that a perfoij 
is to walk two miles from one place to another, 
\idnch in a ftrait line are only one mile diftant from ^ 

each other, no ftrait walks ar^ to be fuffered in 4 - 
garden, whidi is to be a reprefentation of the 
furface of tlie .covjintry. Notwithftanding the , ' 
ftriS adhereace to a true reprefentation of the 
Cfixontry, Chinefe, Greek, and Roman tempks in 
the neighbourhood of a Gothic ehurch r a Witcl^- 
houfe not far frcxm St. Auguftine's cave, beBdes . 
other fordgn curiofities, may be feeii in Englifli < 

gardei^s, to reprefaott to thofe who perai^nbi^late 
tfaem> and/will believe it,, that this is a ibene of 
anivJ^glifh landscape in. miniature. But to fpeak 
ferioofly, the Englilh gardens, .in which even 
the parks may be clailed, are very pleaiing, arid 
have many charms. The fine graydled winding J 

walks, which are kept in the beft order, may 'i 

ferve for fhort promenades in all feafons. On * ] 

one fide of the:m frequently trees, flirubs, and 
fragrant flowers are planted, when on the other, j 

an even lawn, or ^ fmooth grafs-plat, delights 
the eye. A variety of foreign trees, ihrubs, 

■ - ; plants, J 
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pknts, an4ik>wers> which the Englifh have coUefi- 
edfrom all quarters of \he globe> and brought to 
their ifland> contribute greatly to the beauty of 
Acir gardens. They have with much cave feleft- 
€d and propagated thofe which agree with the 
Xnglilh climate, and can bear the" open air 
through the year; others they Jceep in gr^eu- 
koufe»s during the feverer fejifon. 

In planning and cultivating their gardens, they 
cndeavouJF to aflift nature, and to difplay its beau- 
ties, if there be any, to greater advantage. Thofe 
^ts^ where none are to be found, they endea- 
vour to hide, or place them in the (hade. In 
fome I have obferved, that fine profpefls were 
aimed at, fo as to furprize the wanderer with 
them. ^ 

Whoever wiflies to acquire an idea of the 
beauties of Englifli gardens, ought •to fee the 
Leafowes, Persfield, Hagley, Painfhill*, and 
Stowe; and, in the neighbourhood of Londonj^ 
Kew, and lord Tilney's feat on Epping-Foreft. 
On account of fine profpe^s, Richmond, and 
what is called Woodburn-Farm near Chertfey, 
are worth feeing. 

' We have endeavoured in fome parts of Ger- 
many to imitate Englifli gardens ; but they will 
never come to the perfcftion of thofe in Eng- 
land ; for we want the Englifli gravel to render 
the walks firm and agreeable ; and we want the 
Englifli climate, which, on account of its moif- 
ture, keeps the gardens, and the fields, almofl the 
whole year round, in a conftant verdure. 
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I SHALL certainly not enter ipto a criticai 
difquifition of the taftc of the Euglifh with 
regaixl to'iaufic I>r. Burney has given a hilto- 
ry of this art, aJid haa^ ti eated the fuKjefl in a vci- 
ry ample and fatisfa6l©ry manner. Thoie, therc^ 
fore, who wifti to be informed of the fiate of 
mulic inXlifierent ages, in diflerent countries, and 
particularly in England, muft te referred to hi* 
work. 

To me It is |xcrfe6lhf indifferent, how the quef- 
tions are decided, Whether tht Engliih have a 
national tafte in mufic>or nqt? Whether, ifth^ 
have any, they owe it to our countryman Handel? 
Whether the mufic of the tnglifli be a dialeil of 
the Germans, or of the Italians ? It is fufficient' 
fbi* me to fay, that the Britons love mufic, and 
the North-Britons more than their Southern 
neighbours. The Scotch, indeed, are unable to 
pay for their entertainment large fums of money 
to German and Italian muiicians, like the EngT 
Ufh..; i)ut they have a kind of natioiial mulic of 
tb^ir own which is not difagreeable, and theiv 
airs and fongs are often lively and melodious. 

It feems at^prefent to be a part of female edu-. 
cation, to have the girls inftrufted in mufic, if 
the parents think they can afford it. Few, how- 
ever, acquire fuffipient flcill to play well ; and the 
liitle which they have learnt, they generally 
forget again, as.foon as they are provided with 
hulbands. For too many feem to be of opinion, 

that 
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that .maii'iage is the, chief end of . education, arid 
that this being obtained they need not trouble ^ 
themfelves . with the acquilition of new accom- ' 
plifhments, or even with retaining thdfe which 
they might, ip fome degree, have acquired. Some * 
exceptions, indeed, are to be made to this afler- - 
tloya; hut they are not very nuinerous. " 

A lover of mufio may be entertained in Lon-i 
don with many public and private concerts. Thofe 
at Vauxhall aod Raneiagh I have already men- • 
tioiied^ Mufical ibcieties are likewiie formed,, 
fuch as the Anacreontic y the Society of Ancient Muficy 
the Ca^h-Quby &c. Some dilettanti h^Lve eftablifh- 
ed clubs, where they regularly meet on fixed 
evenings, to amufe themfelves with inftrumental 
mu(ic, or. with .finging, ^naturally accompanied 
wkh drinking. When feafts,- or great dinners 
are given in taverns, fonSe of the company enter- • 
tain, after dinner, the reft with fongs, or even 
public lingers are occafionally invited for fuch a 
purpofe. Sometimes in private companies, even 
of the. better. fort, after fuppcr, a fong, perhaps, 
will be fiing by a gentleman or a lady, in a very 
eatcxtaining manner, though it will happen that 
voices obtrude .themfelves, which produce fymp- 
toms of ear-ach. The ftreets of London, not 
altogether for the honour of the police, abound- 
in hallad-iingers of both fexes. Many ill-look- 
ing fellows, and many tattered fyrens,x.fing their 
filly fottgs, and foon gather a croud around them, 
which contains very dexterous hands, that fearch* 
the pockets of thofc .who are enchanted by the 
charms, of the fong, or of the female fingers. 

The church-mufic of the Englifh is but in- 

diSbrent, when compared to tbat in many parts of 

the continent. The DiGlenters have not even fo 

much as or^ana, and they o&en fing their pfalms 

IZ not 
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iv>t in very pleafing melodies. In epifcopal 
diurchc<$ organs are generally to be found; thoagh 
many irt'lhe coiuitry, nay, even fome eburcfaea in 
London, are without them* Sooietunes;, a fet of 
people, k little inftrufied in iingingy make up tb^ 
want of an organ oir Sundays. The chanting in 
cathedrals, in fomc college^chapels in tbe two 
univerfitiesi and in a few others, ' where cfatsaiflers 
are trained and kept for that purpofe,43iiot equal 
to what I have heard of the kind on the. conti? 
nent: it is too monotonous, and ibon becomes 
tirefoine. However, that gvand church or facred 
mulic which, for feveral years pafl, has been per- 
formed in the beginning of the fummer, in Weft- 
minfter-abbey, hag, perhaps, never had itsfupe- 
rior in any comitiy. In Su Paul's cathedi-al, 
and in the-Fouiidling-hofpital, for the fake of 
jH-omoting ctiaritable .^donations, great mufical 
performances take pface annually, which confift 
moAly of fome compofitions of Handel ; and as 
the admittance is paid for, the fums colle6lcd are 
confideyable. During the time of Lent, facred 
oratorios are performed more than once a week, 
on the two London theatres, to numerous au- 
diences, where a friend lo gpod mufic, and who 
even can judge of it, will not repent his atten- 
dance. ' 

Tl^ough it is thou^ faf foreigners, that the 
Englifh language is not the beft adapted to fing- 
ing and melody, yet Engliih opeiia^ are cooi- 
pofed arid reprefcnted on the ftage, and fomenot 
without fucce&, fuch as ArUucerxeSy Lc^e in a 
Village, and tbe Duenita. But none of them is 
dftenet brought ottf Uian ^hc : Beggar^ $ Opera, 
^Tch w^' d)4gtnaHy writtl^n with an ic^ent to 
l^iarcufe all optias^ The good :recepti<m it always 
meets with, is notbwingto the mulic to which it 
■ ^ . ■ • •■ -' ■; '-.^ - •. . . t is 
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is fct, bul to theicenes k r^prcfcDts, which zrt 
particularly-adapted to the taftje of the genevaUiy 
of that fort of audience^ which then atiencjsr \bs, 
theatre, and relilhes^-ia a high degree, /uch:kin^ 
«f rcprefentations. Upoa: the whole it njay^be 
fkid, that as^ the Eft^ifh, to- their credit, prefer 
nature and truth to improbability and borobafr, 
the operas, which, by fome of their beft writers, 
paiticularly by Addtfon,^ are fo juftly ridiculedj 
Aave not met witli great encouragement. Tiaere 
k, indeed, an Italian oprera fttppcirted in Londoh^ 
at a very great, expence, by fubfcription ; but as 
it is theonJy one in Great Biitain and Ireland, 
fo it is certain^ that by far the greateft number 
of fubfcribers lavifli their money becimfe it is the 
fafliiofl> and. not because it is their tafte, or con- 
tributes nmeh to their pleafure and entertain- 
ment. Many foreign fingers, fidlers, and dancers, 
we extravagiantly paid; and, if they are the 
ieaft frugal, they are enabled to .retire to their 
own country, where they may live in affluence, 
enriched' by Eitglilh money. As J am conyinc- 
ed, that the greateft number of thofe whoconfti- 
tute' the audience at the opera, do either not at 
all underftand ■- the' Italian language, or at Ieaft 
very itn perfectly ^ it is eafily to be conceived, that 
they pay very dear far being tii-ed,. and very lit- 
tle entertained.-: L&td Chefterfield^ though he ^ 
underftood Italian,' feys, neverthelefs, ** When- 
** ever I go to* an opertk^ I leave my fenfe and 
" reafon at thevdodir with my half guinea, and- 
" deliver myfelf up to my ^<(s and my ears* 4' 
Thofe ww[bo: are nrnfidaa^ by profeifion^ and 
who earfi.fpait of their^ Uveliho^ by teaching, 
have feenfonoerlyv as ic is fa id, better limies 

♦ Lcttert to his Son, Vol. iii. Lett. 5^37. p. tS 7* 

I 3 than 
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than at prefent. I have heard of fame receiving 

a gu.kiea, or half a guinea for a Icflbn, wb<J now, 

perhaps, muft be content with five (hillings^ Nay„ ^ 

. thofe that had acquired a kind of cekbriry, kept 

. their carriages to wait on their fcholars, as is the ^ - 

jcafe, in ihefe days, ^with fome hair-drtflers, who 

are iu high vogue. Muiician'^ of note are fre- 

,quently. called to piivaie conceits of the rich, 

-wbeve .they leceive four or more guineas for a- 

. few hours plaiying.; I, however, have realon to 

think* that thi^ ^in^i of liberality is at prefent 

fomewhat leffened.^ The moft eminent in their 

pil)fefri'.n,.as muficians or fingers, have belides 

a cuftom to give concerts ai Frce-mafon's hall, or 

at the Rooojs in. Ilanover-lquare, or in the Little 

Theatre in the Hay- market, or in fome other 

place;, -whi&i-e the admiiiion tickets are half a ej-i- 

nea each. I'he emolujnents? arifing i\x>m fitfh 

pcrfopmances are their own.- TVfe kinds of 

charitable contributions, under M'hicb the public 

is laid, aFc called benefits, ^ and produce fome- 

fciujes ' pretty iiaiidfonie fums of mcney to thofe 

who partake of them. They amount, deducting 

all the expences, perhaps, ta an hundred and 

iTiOire: guineas. It might be fuppofedthat,inEng- 

;land,. pcopfe in a mufical line,; if they av« emi- 

. jnen-i in their pi^oi^ ffian, have an opportunity of 

acquiring fp me fortune, or at ieaft a fufficient 

income to Uye,up<pn;. hot the cafe is generally 

the reycrfe,.. Several of the principal G^erman 

.aad ItaSan muficians in London, I have known 

to. live in a moft dcitangcdi^atc of their finances ; 

tbey were involved in debt, and died wretchedly 

poor. It is very prc^ablc, that an inconfidevate 

and extraviag^nt manner of living, was the caufe 

which produced this effeft. A ftnd for decayed 

iQufiqifins h^ heei). in^ituted, which I. prefufee to 

be 
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*" be confiderable, as among other fources for its 

increafe, no fmall fhare of thtjfe great fums 
^-- ^ which have been railed by the grind mulic in 

f Weftminfter-abbey, has been appropriated \o it. 

England has, within the latter half of \[\\s 
Gcntufy, produced fpme eminrnt t^en in regard 
^ m muficalcompofitions; but far tfie greater p^rt 
of thofe excellent nnuiical works, which, within 
this fpace of time, have appeared in London, 
\ were compofed by foreigners, Germans and I;a- 
Kans. It is almost incredible what a number of 
new mufical pieces, from tiitie to time, make 
their appearance, and are expofcdfor fal^ in mu* 
f fie fliops. They arc bought eagerly at firrt, but 

f foon get out of fafhion, to make room for thoic 

^ tliat follow next. Thofe wlio ccnipofe fuch mu- 

^ fie Hnd it very profitable, if their corapoiViions 

imeet with fucccfe. Not a great many ibeets of 
new mufic are bought for half a guinea, ai>d 
the compofer is frequently very well paid for his 
copy. The property of fuch kind of cotnpo* 
iition IS fecured to the^ owner by law, in the fame 
manner as literary property, or as the copper- 
plate to its engraver. ' * 

England is famous for fine mufical inftruments, 

and the beft of them in regard to harpfichordsi 

piano fortes, guitars, and organs, are made by 

'^ Germans. The reafon^i why they «cecute work 

i here in a much fupeiior manner to what they do 

in their own country, arc, partly, bifcaufe being 

^ better paid than any where dfe, tbcy can beftow 

inore time and more paitis upon what they have 

in hand; partly, bccaufe they work with the beft 

tools, and'on the beft materials. 
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SO much has been written on the Britifii the- 
atre, in England as well as- abroad, that U 
can by no means be difficult to fatisfy the curio-" . 
fity of thofe who wifh lo be more fully informed. 
I, therefore, ftiall confine myfclf to a fliort ac* 
count of its prefent fiate, into which I intend to 
mfert here and there a remark^ as occafioa (hall 
offer. The beA and lateft accounts of the Lon^ 
don theatres are to be met with in CoUey Cibbcr** 
Apology ; in Davies's JJi ofGarrickj and his Dra^ 
tnatic Mi feel lames i in victor's HiJIory of the Tht-^ 
aires qf~Lordon and Duhliny which goes as far as 
ihe year mr-^Oy in Baker's £ioi:rafhia Draaiaiuai 
in E^erton's Ihtatrual Refhcn.hranctr^ containing 
a compleie lift of all the dramatic performances 
in the Englilli language^ which reaches as far as 
1788. Doddey's Theatrical lUcerds^ or an ac- 
count of Englifh dramatic authors and theii: 
works, were publillied in 1756. 

As the propenfity of the Englilli for drama* 
tjc performances is fo greats it is rather to be 
wondered at, that there are fo few theatres in ^ 
London. Properly fpeaking, there are but two, 
that in Drury-lane and that in Covent-garden ; 
for the Little Theatre in the Hay-market is only 
open during the fummer feafpn, when the other 
two are fhut. In the year 1786, a new theatre 
was built near Wellclofe-fquare i but fo jmany 
impediments have been laid in its way^ that hi- 
therto the proprietors have not been able to ob-^ 
tain pctmiflion to act regular plays. The rea- 
fons which have prevented it are vefy well known 
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in London. In Shakefpeare's time, no lefs than 
fix theatres exifted in the city, and in each of 
them plays were performed. I^rydeii &ys, that 
the Engnfli dramatical productions of that time • 
are the beft, particularly in regard to language. 
There are theatres at Bath, Binpinghsim^ L^^;^^ 
I^iverpobl,' Mai^gate, Wakefield, Edinburgh, and 
4n fome other places in Great Britain, but they 
iJo not come up to thofe in London ; and many 
rf them afc only open during the fummer feafon^ 
^heii they can get Tome London actors and ac7 
ireflcs.' The theatrical feafon of Covent-gardea 
and- Diniry-lane, is from the middle of Septemr 
Ijcrto the beginning' of June; and ihofe morith^ 
that are bet\rcen belong to the Little Theatre iri 
the Hay-market, which the late Mr- Footer 
brought into repute. 

'• The London theatres have nothing atttactive ^ 
,on their 6utfide; but within they are very neat^ . 
nay,* I rtiisy fey fplendid and convenient. Befide^ 
the pit a^nd the bfe>xes,; there arc only two gal- 
feriea; in Paris I have fouad five qr fix. The 
er^ranc^price ihto' the theatres, coiifidering, the 
deaVntils of every thing in; Landon, feems to he 
pretty moderate ;. and there is eyea^ in. Driiry- 
Mne, and' Govent-gatden, after the >hree firft^ 
laets of the 'pl4y .are over, admittance for half 
price, except when a new pa,ntomiaTe is^ repre^ 
fentedi oil which occafio'n nothing Icfe than tb« 
fiill^rice is^akenv The playhoufes are general- 
'ly much crowded, when any thing of note i» 
acted; a^ndfit will fometimes happen,,, that they 
fill fo fall on their being opened, that nunibers 
' cannot be admitted, which feepris to be > plaia 
proof that more playhoufes are wanted, partial- 
larly as thefe two which now exilt, are (iluated in 
one pait of London only, and clpfe to one ano* 
^ 1 5 ' lliepr 
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thcr. Before the doors are opened, theit is j^* 
nerally for an boar and longer fuch a crowd, and 
fuch a mobbing,, that many a one, who, perhaps / 
is inclined to fee a play performed, .ftays away^, 
becaufe-he does not like to be joflkd about for. 
fuch a length of time, among a multitnde, where 
the leaft politenefs is entirely out of the quefiion^, 
and. where pick-pockets of all forts are extremely 
bufy. The houfe in Covent-garden is faid to holc^ - 
when It is full, about fifteen hundred people;, 
'and that in Drury-lane about thirteen hundred*, 
becaufe it is fomewhat fmaller. The income o£ 
an evening,, when there is a full audience, i$ rec- 
koned' to amount to about three hundred and 
twenty pounds. Suppoling, therefore, tliat, dui'r 
ing eight months in a year,, fix and twenty playa^ 
are performed every month, and the income of 
every evening amounts on an average, in eacb. 
theatre, to three hundred pounds, it will mak^ 
the revenue of both houfes, during ei|ht montha,, 
1^4,800 pounds. If I reckon the income of 
the Little Theatre in the Hay-ma:rket at 20,000 
pounds,. It makes the wbok 144,800 pounds- 
fterlihg. This isaccording tO;Our money in Ger- 
many, nearly a. million of dollars, which the * 
London public contributes annually with plea- 
fure and eagernefs, for the fupjgort of only, 
three theatres ! 

The Englifh, particularly the inhabitants of 
London, taking fo much pleafure in theatrical, 
TiepVefentations, it is no wonder,, that the prin- 
cipal a61ors and aflrcflTes find their fituations 
very comfortable ; that they. are. eft eemed, and; 
live in a very decept ftyle. I. know that fome 
of the latter have been paid,. during the fcafpn^. 
between twenty and thirty pounds per week;. 
out of which, how.ever,. they are to defray the 

expenceS' i 
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<ypence$' of Urefs. $ome of t)ie a£lors haye 
fcom tjcn to twenty pouiMs per week-, Befide§, 
Ihey have geiierally in every theatrical feafoji, 
» benefit nighty wbich to fome^ who are eininent 
in thcii profeffion is wQrth b^weea two and 
throe hufldred pounds- I n^ not mention thfit 
thedbiaraQer of 9 p)jiyer has nothing, degracjji^^g 
in England, and that tlioit who are at the heafd 
of the profeffion, are rather courted^ eyen by 
. people of rank^ and introduced into the beit pom- 
panies- la France, tbey have hifherte . denied 
. an a(Stor« or an a6irefs, what is called a Chridi^n 
hurial'; 'lA Epgland, players are interred with 
magi^ificeKe in Weftminiler<-abbey, on the lide of 
kiA^s, when it is paidjlor. 

. Since good .actors are {6 well paid in England, 
it is no wonder, that, at prefent, dramatic wri- 
ters, whole works meet with applaufe, ihould 
like wife earii, in a very ample manper, the fruits 
of thar UboUr- Jt'is true, that Otway, for his 
inucb adnaked tragedy^ Fenice Prejirved, could 
hardly ^d a purcba&jp, till at laft the bookfeller 
TonfoAgaye him fifteen pounds for it; but th^^ 
times are greatly altered* The author of a play, 
.which meets with tolerable fuccefs, may promife 
hirafelf between fi^ur and five hundred pounds^ 
if. it 18 aSied^a dozen rimes running. The profits . 
of the third, the fixih, and the niiith night be- 
long to him*. When during the winter of 
.4786, the comedy Such Tldrigs^ Are, M^as, produc- 
ed on the ftage, the authoVefs, Mrs. InchbaW,. 
who. wrote it, recei ved for the firft benefit night, 
if the accOiUnt then ftated in the newfpapers lie 

* Form^dy a dramatic writer had but one benefit. Tbe 
firft that haii two nights was Sauthern^ and the firft that had 
three was Ri^^t, Johji son's Xiv«8, &«. v©U »• P»V4» 

tr^^ 
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true, aa hundred and iixty pounds ; on the fi^^ 
cond an hundred and ninety; and on the. tbirc^ 
an hundr<ed and fifty-fivc*^ The copy of the jflay^ 
as it was likewiie mentioned in the pubKe prints^ 
(he ifold for two hundred pounds. Thus a work 
of -cfely a few (heet^ produced to the writer m> 
lefs than feven hundred and five pounds.. If fuck 
be the^ewardy it is furely well worth while t^ 
write a play. , \ 

Though the theatre in Drury-hne bears jbe 
HQtne of a Royal Theatre i yet, it does not diSei^ 
in regard to its conflitution and its fupport, frxxtXk 
the reft- It is not the king who hipports it, 
but .the whole public, whofe contributions are^ 
far more coniiderable thaij the expences, which 
kings and princes are accuAomed to be^ow on, 
the iiipport of their Ui<fatres. 
- Many traits of the. national ^arafiler ^ a peo* 
pic may be obferved 4n their public entertain- 
ments;, and it a.ppearato me, as if the Engliih 
intended to fhew that liJberty, whieh they arc 
vfed to glory in> no where more than in their 
playhpufcs. Pcrfons of high rank, and others, 
of the very loweft, are prelent ; and it feems as 
if the latter were determined to intimate that they 
were as good as the- former. 

The upper-gallery, which is occupied by the 
low part of tbe audience, wiil oftenlime!» govern. 
Ae wh^de. hoiife, and- the players are under a ne- 
ccfiity to,accopiittodj^te themfel^esto their whim, 
and to hutiour th^m. It hsis afibrded me now 
and then pfe^fMre, when: I have obferved, that 
riie gjoijs,. as th^ company la the upper gallery 
are called,,>bave been a^oi^g the firft whvfc fen- 
jbtions ha,ve. difcovered fome.of the good things 
of a new play,, and- ^Ipomf^ tbtpt N^ith noiiy 
a^^auii^-. A good thought, or a latirical expref- 

lion* 
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fion> aim^ at madifii ibilies and vices, hd6, ptt^ 
kapy, hardly cfcaped the Hps of aib ailer, before 
the gods have in a moment fignifiedtheif^teafuTe 
*y a Toar of approbation, and tlie noifc of theit 
Jiatids and feet. - N«y, the cortpbfers ef new 
dramas, and tht fhty^vs thc^jfclVes, • wtH 1^ 
Ihares to ^atch the appJaufe of Ihie trpptr galletyv 
in order to balance the judgment oi the cntici 
below, m the pit. They call this, in the t«*llt 
aical language of the theatre, clap-trap»; but it 
fe oftentimes mere chaff that the populace fOflSar 
♦fhcmfcWes to be caught with* ■'•■ -u 

Itis faidon the continent, that the Engliflk 
arc moi'* fond of tragedies than comedies.' -Thi^. 
'perhapsy may hare been truif formerly, but not 
'^at prefcnt. They feem-to be given in thefc mo* 
dern times more tcy chearfulnefs than melancholjr 
and fadneis; and it is eertain, that more come* 
die^' are performed on the ibi^e than tragedies^, 
and that a far lefe number of the latter fort are 
-"written at; prefcnt than formerly. Whether the 
Yeafon of this is^ becau^ it is diore dUkuk t^ 
court with fuccefs tlie tragic mafe than the c^miq^, 
I will not minutely inveftigate; but the latter 
appealing far oitener-on the ftage than the for*- 
mer, fhews plainly, that the public arc moi« 
fond of the comic than the Itagic, and tha^, 
therefore, the mariaj^ers,' for the felqf of profit^ 
eiitertaifr the audience ofteneH' withttKitof whi^^h 
they are fure tha^ itw^l' fill the houfe iaidft.^ Be^ 
(ides, I believe that there is »o' natioir und^r the 
§an, which produces more' origilial chaifa<$K*r& 
than the Engliib, and that, tbert^fore,. ^ comic 
writer has an ^ple. field before biin tol gather 
fruit, with which he may entertain* a ]>«blic that 
has a great propenlity to &tirc^ 

Moft 
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Moft of tbfiib who fcequent the thdaEtre, gc6 * ' 

^re for .the i^ke of pleasure and entertabifioeait I 

The man£^r»'ftre» foe this reafon^ obliged te^ 
call in for thdr akt iplendki ict^c&, theaUical 
proceffioos^ panKNnuiiiK ai^ harlequin^ to duw 
a fall houTeat aad to iacreaie their rev^eoue^ 
This was aot only thetafie in. Shakefpeare'is 
time, but it has been: always {o w;ith the greateft 
part of a playhoufe audience^ ei^v fince theatrical i 

seprefentations took place among ikien. Shakc&- t 

pea re fouod himlielfj oii< account of the* taftc q£ | 

his Gountiymen^ under a neceffity toiiuerlavdhit^ 
tr^jedies with fbaie icenes of drollery, and to- i 

enliven them with witches^, with appariilons of 
ghoft$> and fp€£tces« A pedantic €ritic> who is 
leis acquaint^ with the huoaanheait thdn Shakei^ i 

peare was? will> perhaps,, look upon al> thefe / 

thiogs as fuch of wluch the poet's tragedies fiood^ ^ 

not in need J. but this was neverthek& the cafe* 
Many of the gentlemen^ and ladies in tl^ boxes^. 
elegantly dre&d and outwaixlly adorned as they 
are, refeml^e^ njotwithi^Unding, their very hoai&* 
ly friends in the upper-gallery, w1k> are more 
taken and plea&d with the outward (hew of the 
iiepreientation than with the intrinfic value of a. 
good play* For this very reafon, among the 
tragedies of Sbakefpeare, Hamlet, Macbeth, Rof 
meo and Juliet,, are thoie which produce the 
fuileft bpufes*. From, motives on the* famepidnr 
ciple, ta pkafe the eye and to £11 the theatre,, j 

very expenfive pantomimes are ejchibited, the ' ^ I 

firft reprefemation.of whichy will coft,, perhaps^ " i 
feveral thoufand pounds. The plcaiare and the | 

aftoniihment of th& gieat^ part of tlie audience ' 

on fuchocca lions is very great, when apparitioris- - ! 

and transformations are exhibited on the Sage, bf 
^iC tricks of harlequin,, or the wand of a. pre- 
tended: il 
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tended conqaemr** The herbg of Poiitu&^ vfaicb 
Virgii's Alptcfiboaw* praifcs/or their power of 
changing mea Into woUrea, aml.^*aiiiiig,the ghofl$. 
<tf the deceafed. from their giaveii^ could nevei- 
prodUce iuch efifeAa and raiie ikcb aAonifhmeAt*. 
it has been frequently^ and {lerbags, not unjafUy 
objected to £ngltih.theatrtcal entertainments, that 
ttktj laft too long; and that the ipe&ators, at 
leaft thofe ia the pit and in the g^lleries^ are oh* 
liged to remain ul theu* places above four hoiu'« 
IK)gether. It is> thei^efore^ the snore neceffary* 
to keep the ftage>. during that time, alwap bufy^> 
and that the dramatic wxiters Ibould introduce as. 
orach variety, ia their ][^ays» and multiply the 
fituationa in them,, as much, as poffible. It is». 
indeed, very viiible in the theatres in Londen^v 
that th^ eyes and the thoughts of the generality 
of the fpectators wander much about ; that they 
begin, to yawn, and fcHrget the play. For this- 
fiesdon, good, hnmour is to be kept up betwees 
the a$lbs, by means of fong«> .dances proee^ons^. 
^and things of that kind. I have: obferved, ihat 
.this was necefiary even in many of Shakefpeare'a 
plays^,. to prevent drowfinefs among the attdience,;> 
though- peAap^ a Garrick, a Woodward, Or 
other principal aiSlorSi. endeavoured to; renddb 
them pleafing.- 

. Engiifti'pbtys, and the wiitera^ of them, have- 
been frequemly blamed for a g^tiat neglo6i of the 
three unities fo Qrongly enjoined by Arif^otlej, 
and Shakeijpeare has been pavticularly cenfured: 
on this account. But defenders have not been, 
wanting, who have pleaded £ngli(h liberty, and ' 
that their dramatioh woriters were not fubjeiSl to» 

* Hie e]po&{wlapmn fieri,^ etTecondere filvi^ 
MoeriiH faepe animasixnis exire fepulchris 
" " v idi, . - V I RG. Eclog. vHi. v. 9f.- 

the 
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the laws of the Stagirite. Indeed, it feems as if 
the unity of aSion wiks-the flfft-ahd the pfii^sll 
dramatic law, nrhrch a draen^tic'^itery in re- 
gard to the three unities, ought nerer'to tf arift 
pTcfr; thbughrbetoajr, . Without 'ihu'di ttame^ 
deviate in feme degree from thti t#6 offier?^, in'^i 
thdfnneT not mudi to be per6eii*d. I 4o -nOt 
know, whether the fixation of truth, upoh which 
the law of the three unities is (aid to be-founded> 
can be greater, or the confidenceih the deception 
of the Ipeflators of the play be more stretched 
l^eyond the proper bounds, than wheii the Scenes 
arefhifted fo often ^ when fometimes a private 
room, fometimes a prifon, fometiates a public 
place, and a variety of other fights, are brought 
before an audience, which does not <^hange its. 
place. It fuppofes a total want of critical obfei*- 
iration amdhg all the fpe6lators, to think that 
not one of them, when he fees a play pe^formed,^ 
in which the three nnitres are ih*i6tly obferved^ 
fuA, for inftance^ as-Addifen's Catoj ftioald 
not find it- pleafant to hear the old Romans, 
reprefented there, fpeakifig in elegant Englilk 
blank verfe ; or fmile when he fees, as I have 
done more than- once, thfe grave'Catobefwe him,, 
in ^modern wig, and white Tilk ftockings, or 
Porcla in an elegant cap, made up after the new^ 
eli fa£hion» If w«, withoort! anf complaint, can 
'put up wilhr' thefe deviations from- truth, if we de 
not define a unity of language, of drefe, and an, 
hundred other unitirs,' which hiftorical, truth 
might require, why fhoald we, on feeing' an ex- 
cellent play of Shakefpeare^lj, or of any other 
good^ dpam«tic- writer, performed,- be ^ngry^ 
becaufe the three uriities, prefcribed by Ariftotle, 
aj-o not AriSly adhered to- The Engl illT, who, 
like tp be uxxlha^kled, may x:er.tafiiLy lay many 
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thiapogamft this am&re cf thar plays^ whkk 
baveibme reiemblaac^ito tbeir <m()«kerA laA^ <»£ 
gardening-- ^ 

, Wbeth^ the £nglifli m the . French : tl^eatr^ 
^a3 the prefeG^&be« 19 a i}u^obi>. whkh. I asi 
rtry far irom deciding. I haw &en fame pliky% 

ferforojcd on the French, ftage at Parity nud alt 
fYom} but aaj flipuld not attempt to judge even 
oi tbeEnglifli fiage, which I have uftenireqyenH 
ed, fo (hould I much kfe venture to gwuay optn 
nlon of the French^ of vrhich I, barer ie^n b^l 
little. Lord Cbei^erfield, wt^eb kioked t^poa^ 
as aconnoifleur in thele things^ may df> that which 
I dare. not. He gives the Freiich, theatre lUiqr 
preference before all the reft in the world, ■■ and 
confequently> before tlic Englifli alfo. He ex- 
preffcii himfclf thus very emphatically, ** Tb^rc is 
" not, nor ever was, any theatre coraparabJeto 
*/ the French *•** Jn another place he fays, '* :i 
Y. could wi(h there werea treaty made- between 
"the French and Englifh .theatres, in which 
*^ botb parties fliould make confidcrable^concef* 
" (ions. The Englilh . ought to ^ive up tbei?' 
<^ notorious violations of all uaUies; and all 
*/ their njaffacres, racks, dead bodies^ and. njaiK 
" gled carcafies, which they fo fre<juently exhi* 
«. bit upon their Aage.. The French ihouiji 
f* engage to }iav€ u^ore action,, and left declaqtiar* 
*' tipn; and npr to cram and crowd things toge- 
*' tbcr, tp almpft.a degree of ijEppoftbility, froi© 
**. a too fcrupulous adherence to the unities f*">.; 
The EngHfl> (lage has ,bee». blamed, - parties-* 
larly during the ?:eig» of Charles. U^ for beiiig 
exceedir^ly . li^entiRjk|si but it has been, in thia 
refpe6l, much reformed ; though there occur 



♦ Chester Fisi.j)*sLette]cSa vol. iiu p. yu 
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frequently fiich exprrffions and double entendm 
S9 may put modcfty to the blufli, which, however* 
fcem not to be difliked by the majority "even of 
female fpeftatoTS, who either beftow a fmile up- 
Wi them, or hide their litter behind their fans* 
Lord Chefterfield afcribes the merit of this re- 
fcrm to thfe good example of the French theatre; 
and Mr. Hume fiiys, *' The Englffh are become 
** lenfible of the fcandalous licentioufnefs of their 
•* fcge from the example of Frendh decency and 
••morab*/' 

There are plenty of new plays, andfometimcs 
▼ery exertieht ones, which appear from time to 
time ; but, as I have before obfei-ved, comedies 
«re more numerous than tragedies. French plays 
are frequently tranflated, and ipany who write • 
for the ftage take very liberally from French dra^ 
inatid autlujrs. In France, they fometimes take 
rtxe fame liberties with Englifli plays; .but, I 
believe; not near fo frequently as i3 done in Eng- 
land- It appears-to me rather remarkable, that 
the Scotch have none among their authors, wha . 
have Ihewn great talents for theatrical producti- 
ons. Whether this be owing, as I have heard it 
aflerted, to their more rigid education as Prefby- 
terians, or to any other caufe^ I am unable to 
<teteiTnine. 

R iccobani f , who beftows fo much praife upon 
the Englilli ftage, fays of the a6!ors, that they arc 
far fupefior to thofe of France and Italy. This 
may be true in national plays, or fuch as relate ta 
Englifti tranfa<Stiona and mannei's; but I doubt 
Very- much the truth of this affertion, when it is 
applied to the performing of plays where the 
fcene'is not in Englanid, or when the play is 

* Hv mb's ^fiTays, vcj. i. p. i«o. 

f AfcoQi^ of the Theatres in £urope« p. 17^. 

tranflated 
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■ti'^fUtated from anot&er Ian^uage> p&rticulai'Iy 
if it be a tragedy. It is very time, that theEng-' 
'lifh have had many exceUent actors aad actrefies> 
but the gencirality of them are but incliffei^etit. Dr. 
'B«rncy>. when he faw a play pcdormcd at &!;• 
■Otnrr's, even by a ftrolling company, docs not 
heiirate to p*aife French actors at the expence cpf 
thofe of his ©»rn country. He lays of them whick 
ie faw, ** They feemed Kiuch more at their eafe, 
*' axkd a^ppeaved retire like the character^ they 
«^* were to reprefent, th'jn thofe on the Engliik 
'".ftage, who, except a few of the principal ao- 
** torsy are geneially fo aiakward and unnatural,. 
:** as to deftrby all illi^fion." I harefeen^ inftan* . 
cesin London, where players were raifed inthe 
opinion andTeftinnation of the public, without 
nuich merit, mcKely becaufe fome, who prctcndcii 
(to be judges in th«fe matters^ though in fact they 
vercaoi, criol them up as the mo£f exccUentm 
their proleifion. The malatode, as is getieralljr 
the cafe, good naturedly, did not trouble them* 
felves with inquiring into the ti'uth of what they 
'were told by thcfc fuppofcd judges, and players 
thus acquired a name, who, without fnch kind ^ 
pufi&ng, would have remained in that obfcoritjr 
to which they were origrjially defigned. It onght^ 
however, tobefeid, in praifcof Englith players 
tof both fcxes, that they commonly haye Immt 
their part extremely well, and gwe very litrte 
trotible to the prompter. The declamation of 
iDnie is excellent, of others middling, and of 
many very indifferent. Though the actioo of the 
generality is, "as ih. Buraey defcribes it, in the 
pafTage which I have juft quoted; yet there arc 
Kkewife'foiiie who do perfect juiliCe to the cha- 
racters which they reprefent, and whofe action 
is natural, eafy, and well adapted- I nevcj faw 

agreatexr 
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a greater inaftcr iii this fefpecl thati Garrick was. 
N6 man, I believe; had the features of his coun- 
tenance more at his cotnmand'than he had, to 
adapt them to almoft every fkuatibn of charac- 
ter ; ahd nobody uitderftood the language of the 
eyes and the mien better than him ; he was com- 
pletely mailer of the mimic art. I, therefore^ 
have often wondered, why the Engliih thought 
iraii hona>ar to call him the Eiiglifh Rofcius. 
The R'o^nan Rofcius* fpoke, according to the 
cuftom of the ancient aiSors, uiider a maOc * t , 
he confequently could never appear ta that ad- 
vantage upon the'ftage, which Ganict did, even 
if he had poifielied ail the talents of the Engliih 
adlor.' 

The decorations of the theatres are fplendid, 
and thedrcCs of the aflors very becoming. As 
many ladies appear, in the boxes^ to fee and to 
be f(fen, the illuminations of the playhoufes arc 
fine, which I found quite the reverfc at Paris, a» 
if the Parifians were afbamed to (hew their the- 
atres, which) at prefent, are worth feeing. The 
EngHih orcheftra b wellattended, andthemufic 
by no means bad* The new prologues and epi- 
logues are generally full of wit and humour. 
To condemn a new play for the firft time in a 
ttrmultuoas minn^r, h, at prefent, hot very com-" 
ifion, though I have fifeninftahces w:herein it wil 
dope. I have mentioned in anfother place, that a; 
ccnfor-office in regard to the prcfc, where a fihgle 
. perfon. Or a whole comnoTiltce, armed with autbo^ 
rity from government, decides whether a manu- 
fcript may be printed or not, fe unlcndwn W 



* Cicero fays, therefore, " la ore ilmt omnUw In eo autem 

iw .Roftri. flU 
;Qopere lau. 

England'^ 



*< ipro do^iin^tiii ^ ottnis dci^lioinim: quo ^mdiien jkofktl, IIU 
" ienes, qui perfonatunty nee Rofcium quidemi magnopere lau 
** dabanu^ Cic. de Oratore, liD iii. c. 5^ 
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\ England ; but, in regard to the reprcfcntation 

of dramatic works, there exafls an office of this 
kind ; for the lord . cbaipberlaiji is to ^;camine 

^ . every new play^ before it be ri^prefenled the firft 

; V fune ; and if iie, thinks it iriadfpiffible, be. piay fpiv 
bid its bNeing brought upojb the, ftjage, though he 
caimotj^reyent the printing of; i|. , I have heard, 
llHewife,. coniplaints ag^infi fome inlinagers of the 
theatres, wKo .\yiU fometimes a^ the jpai't of the- 
atrical tyrants, an"d wfe dramatic writers jather 
defpptically, when they ofier their new works to 

I them for, reprefentation- It is faid,. thai, tfiey 

will, . now and then rejeA them in a pretty arbi- 
trary manner; though it may be fufpefted. that 
Ibm'e authors, from a natural predileflion for 
their own productions, will think themfelves ill 
ufed when* the manager had good reafon to de* 
cline their ofiFers. 

Vifiting the theatre is, at prefent, in England, 
no difgrace to any body. Flayhoufes are moi*« 
frequented iiow than they were ever before. 
Tins renders them fo very-profitable to managers' 
and playera. Thc^y are, at prefent, more pro- 
duflive than they were in Garrick's time. It • is 
even not looked-upon asan^enceagainft deco- 
. Tuni, to fee clergymen there, fome M^thodifts 
and. r^id Calvifflbfts :perhaps excepted. Nay^ 
ibme> clergymen, belonging tQ the eftablifhed. 
church,, will, wri te plays tqhe afted for the enter-^. 
tainment of the piSblic. . Ponnerly it was^not iCo* 
" In ©ryden?s time,*' I>r. Johnfon fays,* " the 
" drama was very £ar. from that univerfal appro-; 
" %ti?n which it has noV? obtained. The play* 
*f.•ho^if:,^5wasi abhorrM^by tbe, Pturitans, a«d 
^^^ avoided by tbofe wHo defired the charaSer 

^^ Jdiiifoi^ liiwt>o£ the. Xi^SJiiflk Poet^ 
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^' of fei:ioufiiiefe or decency.. A gi-ave lawyer 
*' would have clebafed bis dignity, and a y^ung. 
^ trader woiadd kave impaired liis credit, by ap- 
•^ pearing in thefe manBoss <of diffolute licenti- 
.** cnrfnefs." The great propenfiiy of the pre- 
fcnt EngUfhj to fee plays of all kinds perform-. 
ed; the crowded playboufcs in London; the' 
privirtetheatrcaf, and the fpouting clubs, make a. 
fifte contraft with the ttmes in which Dryden liv-^ 
ed. It might, perhaps, be wifbed, for the fake 
of noorality, that the refervednefe and feriouf-r 
neifioi that age were not, as it feems, totally 
gnren vg^» Numbers of women of cafy virtue 
are to be feen wkhm the theatre, and in the ave- 
nues leading to thein^ which contributes not a 
little to lAGrcafe that immorality which .play?- 
bottfcs are iaid to promote. Formerly this clafs* 
of females, when they frequented the theatres- 
were obliged to wear either ma&a, or hats with 
a Uack crape, and they were not admitted into 
every part of the houfe. At prefcjat, they arc 
fce« in numbers in the boxes, or any diviiion of 
the houfe, among the reft of the company, with- 
out the leafi diirin£live maork, impudence pep-, 
hape excepted. Nay, they often give the ton in. 
dreis, and in an eafy and free . deportment, tt> 
thofe of their fex who are reputed n^efi ; fbi 
that it is attended with fome difficulty to diftin-. 
gui{h inaocence loft^ £rbm that which is fuppoii^< 
ftiHtoexift. , 

Befides the theatres, where regular plays ^are 
-performed, many are to he £aund in the out- 
fkirts of London; fuch as Sadler's .Wells, the 
jClixcus, Aftley's amphitheatre, and others, where 
the audience b entertained with pantomimes, ikig- 
ing, dancing, tumblings horfemanfliip, and things 
of a iimilar nature. Thefe ^atres affoi^ hi|h 

^enteftainment 
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entertainment to the lower claffes of people; but 
even people of lafhion, and for&gners, go there 
fometimes to gratify their iight, and amule them* 
fclves with obferving what human ingenuity can 
invent, and what art, joined with' afliduity, will 
do to earn a little money, by afifording a few 
hours pleafure to an idle fet of fpeflators^ 

Attempts have been feveral times made to have 
French plays performed in Londbn;. but always 
without fuccefs. The jealoufy of the national the- 
atres, and the diflike the people have hitherto 
borne to the French, are the chief caufes why 
thefe attempts have been fruflrated. I expe61ed, 
that the late commercial treaty with Fraiice would 
have facilitated the introdu61ion of French play- 
ers, and their theatrical commodities ; but things 
have hitherto remaiiied as they were before. 
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STATE OF RELIGION in 
GENERAL 



ENGLAND, fincc the Rrforfnation, has been 
a country of many fefts, Th€ two prin- 
cipal of them> the Epifcopalians and the Pref- 
byterians hzive been frequently the caufe of, civil 
comnk>tions, particularly during the reign of 
Charles I. Happily, good fenfe has got thfe 
better over old animofities and prejudices; and' 
though there ftill fiibfifts a jealoufy between the 
eftablifhed church and the Diffenters, yet it "does 
not, at prefent, iDreak forth in open z&s of hof- 
tility and perfecution. The peace is kept, a 
civil unanimity prevails, and appears at leait out- 
wardly. The wife principles which government, 
within thiscentury, has adopted, and the lenient 
meafures it has purfiied, have undoubtedly much 
cofttributed' to this; piN'haps more than might 
have been otherwife expe<fted, on judging by the 
experience of former times, from tlie ideas. 
of toleration, and mutual forbearance, which do 
no credit to the different religious parties, and 
the generality of their refpeflive clergy. It was^ 
the more eafy to render thefe principles, and the- 
K z meafures 
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mcafures foondcd upon them, efEcacious, as Eng- 
, land contains f^cli a variety of fe6ls ; for had 
there been only two, they would have been con- 
tinually at variance, and would have attempted 
alternatively to crufh each other. The prerogar 
lives and the revenues of the eftablifhed church 
are fo well fecured and protefted by govern- 
ment, that there is but little fear or danger, at 
prefcnt, of its continued duration. The beft 
and the .moft enlightened part of the epifcopal 
clergy are very tolerant r and though their church 
does not give itfelf any trouble in making profe- 
lytes, yet it g^ins moie and more ground, be- 
caufe its members enjoy -temporal advantages, 
whilft the intereft of the Diffenteis is rather 
finking. The rev blutions "recorded in hiftory, 
which have happened in religion and politics, 
fufficiently demonftrate, that length of time lef- 
fens the authority and value af opinions in 
churches and in ftates. The oppofite parties, 
when two or three generations are dead, lofe 
much of their ardour and zeal, particularly, in 
regard to religion,^ that feit which has not the 
advantage of temporal intereft on its fide. Po- 
lemical writings, to the honour of humanity and 
good fenfe, begiii to fink into contempt; and 
thofe that were publifli^d a centuiy ago, by the 
old theological wreftlers, who fought for the en- 
tertainment of their different parties, are loi^g 
ago forgotten, and fold by weight, as wafte- 
paper, tor the convenience of Ihopkeepers to 
wrap up in them, 

" C^lcquid chartxs^amicitar iaeptis." HeR. 

However, though theological publications, at 
prefent, aie not much fought for, and polemical 

ones 
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ones held in a kind of contempt, there are, not- 
•^ithftanding, feme of both, w'hich appear from 
time to time, but they iiardly create. any noife, 
much lefs alarm.- I remember when, fome years 
ago, application was made by the Diffenteis td 
parliament, to be releafed from fubfcribing the 
thirty-nine^ articles, that controverfial writings 
then appeared without number; a(nd another in- 
undation happened, whe» the Confeffional of arch- 
deacon Blackburn appeared. Fanatical and en- 
thufiaftical writings meet with fuccefs among 
people inclined that way;, and there are more 
than might be believed, who prefer the myftical, 
\ ' the marvellous, and the incredibly, to the plain, 

[ . fenfible, and rational. The writings of oiir Ger- 

\ man fhoe-maker, J&cob Boehm, or Behmen, as 

[ h^ is called in England, have found more than 

one Englifh tranflator, and have paffed through 
feveral editions. Swedenborg^'s works have met 
with ftill greater fuccefs, and he may be looked 
^ upon as the founiler of a new fefl, which holds 

"his writings almoft facred. This proves, that the 
notion or enlightened times is much to be re- 
Aricted, and to be taken in a confined fenfe. Jt 
falls to the lot of only a few in an age,. to be 
truly enlightened, and in any nation the genera- 
lity continue much as ufual : the character of the 
f^reat bulk of mankind remains always the fame, 
t IS varied only by the different fhades, which 
are produced by dark ignorance and a little- 
^ gUinltaering of knowledge ; by more or lels glar- 

ing vices, and fome,* here and there, fcatterf d 
virtues ; by the conlHtution of government, by 
events, by manners and failiions, which are more 
or lefs favourable to the appearance of morality 
or immorality. On thefe things the character of 
times aiid generations depends; and the effeft 
I vi . K 3 which 
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which they pixxluce taints the judgnaent of ibc 
generality of the people, as well as the writings 
of the age. Many inftances will occur, in what 
, I am going to mention, about the ftate of religi- 
on in England,. which will prove this general 
obfervaiion to be juft, and fit to illuftrate many 
things which I fhall relate, in regacd to the va- 
lious fects, that would otherwife appear rather 
unaccountable. 

. An opinion' prevails abroad, that the genera- 
lity of the Englifli care hut little for religion ; 
and, upon the whole, thofe who think fo, are 
perhaps, not much miftaken. However, after 
a long reQdenc^ among them, I have found, that 
the effects, which the doctrines of Chriftianity ^rc 
intended, to produce in life and in focietjr, ate in 
this ifland, in many inilances, more vinble, and 
more frequent, than in. countries where, more 
pride is taken in maintaining doctrines -which are 
called orthodox, than in practifing virtue, and 
in (hewing the power of relidon in actions which 
are laudable and ufeful, ariling from principles 
and motives founded upon reafon and humanity. 
Charity, toleration, and mutual forbearance, in 
legard to religious opinions^ are greater in Eng- 
land than in any other part of the world, the Unit- 
ed States of America excepted. The labbath-day 
i^ kept,in England with more outward decency, 
than I have ictn in many countries; and- in 
churches and meeting-houfes, outward decorum 
and fceming devotion, are very obfervable, par- 
ticularly in the country, at fome diflance from 
the metropolis. About London, the public 
houfes are on Sunday veiy full indeed ; but the 
ear of the paifengers is not flruck with mufic 
and dancing, as is too much the cafe abroad ; 
nor is there card-playing, except that of late 

fome 
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'fome houfes of people of q»ial5ty,»ftt the weft 
end of the town, have, on a Sunday, refdunded 
with mufical concerts, and card-taMes hsive been 
in ufe. Upon the M^hole, Voltaire's defcription 
of the manner in which the Sunday paffes in Lon- 

» doiv, contains much truth, when he fays, ** Point 
" d'opera, point de eomcdie, point' de con- 

•** cert a Xondres le ditnanche; les cartes meme 
** y font fi exprdffetoent d6fenduesj qu'il h'y a 

•** que les perfonnes de qualitc, et ce qu'oii ap- 
" pelle les honetes-gens,' qui jbiient ce jour-la; 
*i -le refte de la nation va au feroion, au cabaret 
*' et chez des filles de joie*." 

Let thfe ftrifter bbfervance of the fabbath-dfty 
in .Great Britain arife from what canf^ it may, 
there is no -doubt, but that it keeps *a\vlake an 
outwsird reverence for religion. Many. of thofe 

' who make-th^ir exit on tiki gallows in London 
and in the countiy, will fj^uently, juft bef<itc 
they clofc the Icehe^f life, addrefethc crowd of 

' fpeftatora, and, among other things, exhort them 
to keep the fabbath-day holy, beciiufc their tie 
gleiting this -was, as they fay, tlie caufe of th^ir 
coming to fo untimely an end. Withbut fup- 
pofing that fiich a fpeech, aqd the mentioning of 
the fabbath-day, might have been fuggefted by 

. the clergyman, who attended them in tlie prifon 

' and at the ejiecution, it is very nattyral, thatthefe 
wretches, who are generally young people, (hould 
afcribethe caufe of their misfortune to their pro- 
fanation of the fabbath ; for on that day, being 
at leHure, and without proper etnploy, they 
' pui^ued in idlenefc their pleaiure, and got into 
bad company; they became initiated -in, and .af- 
terwards familiaf with vices, that led them ta 

• Oeuv. de Voltaire> torn. xiv. p. 6i. cd. 4to. 

K 4 commit 
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commit the crimes which 2Li laft brought them to 
the gallows. This veiy obfcryation ihews the 
neceffity*of fetting apart, in the ft ate of fociety 
^ in which we live, fuch a day as Sunday, to re- 
mind its memb^s that aie come to a mature age, 
of their moral duties, and inftil good principles 
into the miiids of the younger ones. The Eng- 
lilh, therefore, are to be commended for keep- 
ing up a ftridler obfervance of the fabbath-day, 
than is generally to be met with in other Chrif- 
tian countries on the continent, in order to ex- 
cite, and to keep up a fenfc of morality. The 
cafe is different, with regard to the favage Indi- 
ans, as they are called, for they have no pro- 
perty, but fubfift on the chance of hunting and 
iifhing ; they, therefole, arc not fo much in want 
of a labbath-day as we are. 

The holydays which are kept in Roman Ca- 
tholic, and even in fome Proteilant countries are 
not obferved in Eneland, except at the cuftom- 
houfe, and in fOme departments of the ftate. To 
the detriment of commerce, and to the incon- 
venience of thofc who have bufineis to tranfa& 
in fuch places, no attendance b given on thefe 
days, which, in the almanacks, are marked with 
red types, for the benefit of thofe who then may 
choofe to indulge themfelves in idlenefs and plea* 
fure. On fuch days prayers are read in the 
epifcopal churches only; for as to the Dif- 
fenters, they have no* divine fervice at ail on 
them. 

That outwarc} regard in which the fabbath-day 
b held in England, cannot be very well recon- 
cUed to that careleffhefe, which, as I have alrea- 
dy* mentioned in another place, is too manifeil 
ip the adminifteri;}g of oaths, which are moftly 
taken with the grcateft unconcern, and I may fay, 

in 
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in many iiiftances, with levity. If, for a mo- 
ment, the great influence of an oath in the con- 
cerns of fociety were fet afide, and it weJe only 
confidered, how much depends on this religious 
aft in England, where a fingle oath decides on 
life and death in cripninal cafes, it would appear 

*almoft inconceivable, why it is not n^ade moi c 
folemh, and why the numbeiiefs iniiances, 
wherein it is required, are not leifened. Indeed, 

. whoever were to judge of the religious charafter 
of the Englifh by the frequency with which oaths 
are adminiftered, and by the c^relellnefs with 
which they are taken,^ would certainly think ve- 
ry unfavourably of them* I have feen many 
perfons, taking oaths at^ the cuftom-houfeji and 
in courts of judicature, who appeared to me as 
ignorant, and as totally uninftrufted with refpeft 
to religion, as can ealily be conceived • 

To prevent fuch ignorance, and to promote 
religious knowledge among the common people, 
many charity-fchools have been inftitut^d iii Eng- 
land and Wales, which undoubtedly have produc- 
ed much good. They have inflilkd, at leaft, a 
few good principles into the minds 'of -many chil-' 
dren, and have excited" fome fenfe of morality, 
without which they would have grown up like 

' fav^ges. It is faid, that even now, in the remot- 
eft parts of Ireland, whole families are to. be 
met with, that know, perhaps, little more -of 
Chriftianity than the inhabitants of Monomotapa. 
For the advancement of religion, focieties have 
alfo been inftituted, of which one of the principal 
IS The Society fcr fromoiing Chnjlian Knowledge . , 
It had its origin in the year 1698, when fome 
well-wifhers to religion united among themfelves 
td promote its interefts, and thpfe of virtue, 
which arc fo clofcly conneftcd. This fociety was 
K 5 afterwards 
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afterwards made a corporation, and its yiews are 
chic%the twofi^owing: firft, by erefling fuch 
charity-fchools in England and in Wales, as I 
have mentioned before, to advance the intereft of 
religion and viftue among the poor children as 
well as grown perlbns; fecondly, to promote 
Chriftlan knowledge in Great Biitain, as well 
as in foreign parts, by means of diflribating Bi- 
bles, Common-prayer books, and fliort religious 
trads. , The number of the members of this foci- 
ety may amount,* perhaps, to eight hundred. 
Triey are divided into fubfcribihg or contribnting, 
and corref ponding members, of which the former 
conftitute by far the greater number. Almoft all 
the dignified clergy of the eftabliihed church are 
to be found among them. The revenue^ of this 
focicty are reckoned to be between five and fix* 
thoufand pounds annually. But it b faid, that 
this fubfcription money would not be fufficient to 
defray all the expences of the Ibciety, if legacies 
were not fomelimes bequeathed towards tKe pro- 
motion of its defigns. 

Out of this fociety another has arifen, which 
is called The Incorporated Society Jir the Profaga-- 
ilon of the Gojfel in Foreign Farts. As the firft 
direCTS its views towards ereflihg charity-fchools 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and the fending 
miffionaries to the £aft Indies; fo this takes care, 
that tlie Weft India iflahds and the Britifh colonies 
in North America, are provided with epifcopal 
clcrgymen^and fchoolmailers. It is, therefore, in 
the accounts, i)(rhich are annually publifhed by the 
fociety, exprcfly mentioned^ that thofe who wifli 
to be employed for fuch purpofes muft be members 
of the eftablifhed church. Even in the royal 
charter, given to the fociety in the ye*r 1701, 
cxprcis mention is made, that the contributions 

of 
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of this focrety (hatl be employed towards- the 
maintenance of leaned and orthodox clergymen, 
(by which thofe of the epifcopal church aVe 
meant), in the Britilh colonies. It is, there- 
fore, not to be. wondered at, that no t>fflbnters 
are ampng the fubfcribers. . , ^ . 
. I fhall mention only two focietics more, w^hofe 
intention is the promotion of the Chrirtian reli- 
gion. The firft is a fociety in Scotland^r Pro- 
fagatiag Chrifii(^n Knowledge. The , ignorance 
among the inhabitants of what are called the 
J/igk/andjy and of thofe ifles near Scotland, which, 
on account of their fituation, beai* the name of 
the JVe/lern IJlands, Was, even in the beginning 
of this century, very great. To remedy this evil, 
the above mentioned fociety was, under royal 
patronage, inftituted, and government feeing the 
benefit of it, even in a political light, fupported 
it. The manners of the inhabitantaTof the High- 
lands, and the Weftern Ifles, it has been obferv- 
ed, are, (ince this inftiiution, become milder^and 
their chara6ier, as fubjefls of the prefent govern- 
ment, is rendered more loyal than it was before. 
The other fociety was eftabliflied in Ireland about 
the year 1730, to put a flop to ignorance in 
religion, and to the growth of immorality, by 
eftablifliing rharity-fchools. * George I. granted 
this fociety a royal charter to make it a corpo- 
ration ; and the contributions, towards promot- 
ing the intentions of the fociety, became very 
confiderable. But, as I have been informed, . 
thofe which came from England exceed thofe col- 
lefted in Ireland. The IrilTi fociety is cohneded 
with another here in London, which goes under 
the name of T^e Society correffonding with the In-- 
corparated^ Society in Duiliny fir frorttoting Engli/h 
J^ateftant Wcrlung Schools in Ireland* The fchools . 

eftabliflied 
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eftabUflicd by this focicty are called Charter- Schoob. 
Thirty-eight of them are for the education of po- 
pifh and other poor natives, and two, called 
Ranelagh Schoolsy admit only the children of Pro- 
teftants- Complaint has been made, and I fear 
juftly, that thefe excellent chanties are much 
negleiled, and that, inftead of proving a fource 
of much gbod, they are, by mifmanagement, ra-- 
thcr rendered an evil. Many of the children of 
the Roman, catholics in thefe fchools, are trained 
up in the Proteftant religion ; and it is faid, thai 
this was one of the fii*ft intentions which entered 
into the views of this fociety, which, ipdeerf, is 
very commendable. 
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S I am not to write the ecclefiai^ical hifiory 
,. of Great Britain, or to give an account of 
the changes which religion has undergone in this 
- * iflandj I IViall content niyfelfwith giving here 
only a fliort account of the epifcopal church, and 
Its prefent ftate. When, by means of the Refor- 
mation, Popery was abolirfied in the kingdom, 
this chur<fh was to ftand in its place, and to be^ 
the only eitablifhed one. For this reafon it is call- 
ed the EngUDi church, or that which is efta- 
j '• blifhed by law; and the Puritans were the firft 

i who gave it the name of Epifcopal chUrch, be- 

^ CRufe it retained biftiops fimilar to thofe in the 

Romifh chui'ch. Prefbyterianifm conftituting the 
dominant religion in Scotland, it is called there 
the cftablifli'ed church, and in contradiilion to 
the Englifh church, the Church, or the Kirk^ of 
Scotland. 

/The- Englifh epifcopal church was formerly 
divided into the high and the low church. Thofe 
who were for extending the authority and the 
power of bifhops, fo as to render them and tie 
church almoft independent of the ftate, went un- 
der the former denomination; thofe, on the con- 
trary, who were for extending the power of the 
"king in ecclefiaftical matters, and over thebi(hops> 
^ came under the denomination of the low church. 

The former might be compared to the tories in 
) the ftate, and the latter to the whigs. I believe, 

I however, that at prefent the diftinclton of thefe 

- (iiurch-parties is extremely faint, (ince in modern 
i times the convocation^ or as it may be called the 

f / church 
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church parliament, is immediately prorogued as 
foon as it meets, and is as it were almoft abolilh- 
ed- The fentimenis of the low-churchmen * 
prevail, and very fe>v, it maybe fuppofed, main- 
tain at prefent thofe principles which formerly 
diftinguilhed high-churchmen in the ftriiler or 
more eminent fenfe. The fupremacy of the king, 

V as it is called, is acknowledged, and theyW circa 
Jacra is allowed to be vefted in the. king and par- 
liament. The hierarchy is faid to. belong to the 
cpifcopal order, but always, in fubjeflion to* the 
king. No man can, in the Britiih dominions, 

' legally be made a.bifhop, without Jhe king's con- 
sent. He nominates to the chapters the perfoiis 
to be chofen, and confirms afterwards the ele6tion. 
Charles H. even wanted the bifliops to keep their 
dignity qaly during his pleafure; but he could not 
carry the point, though the fame was done in the 
time of Ed>vard VL and it was inferted.in the 
new commiifions of the bifhops then, that they 
held their office during pleafure. The Engliili 

-conftitution makc^ the king the head of the church; 
^nd it has been afferted, that he may preach, and 
adminifter the facraments, if he pleafedi for 
which reafon, fome of high tory .principles have 
compared the king of England to Melchizedek 
king 9.i Salem. . 

Regulations in regard to church affairs haviC 
_hccn made, during my relidence in England, by 

* A meaning has been annexed to the appellation Low- 
' churchman, difft rent front that in which I take it here. It has 
been fometimes applied to thofe who contended> that the diflf'tf- 
. Kpnce betwepn the Epifcopal and other Proteftant chureh«s» was 
<jf no great moment, for which reafon fome ftridk high-church- 
men did not hefitate to rec^QO them among the' CatituHnarians, 
It 18 to be hoped, however, that there are, »n thcfe enlightened 
times, but few, if any, a nong the ciergy of the eitabliihed 
church, who ihould feriouil/ maintain t^e old exploded doc- 
trine ; ixtrti ccchjiam^ meaniog their own> nulla daiurfatu$, 

a6ls 
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ifl:8 of parliament relating to toleration, to tithes, 
and other ecclefiaftical matters of confequence. 
Befides, all fuits for divbrces are brought before 
the houfe of lords, and appeals from judgments, 
pronounced in eccteliaftical courts, lay open to 
the faine as the higheft tribunal. 

Thb principal diftin<3ive marks of the Eng*- 
lifli epifcopal church, are the Thirty-^nine Arti- 
cles, the Cpmmon-Pra/er, the Book of Hoa)i^ 
lies, and the Book of Canons. 

Whoever has not, been brought up in the Eng- 
lifh church, will not ihink.himfelf much edified, 
when he attends in it for ,the firft time divine 
fervice. The Common-Prayer book contains 
^ fome ver)r excellent prayers ; but as they are read 
all the year round, and frequently without much 
devotion in a hafty manner, with a voice not al- 
ways fuflBciently loud and intelligible, it is no 
winder, that the congi-egation ftiouid appear ra- 
ther tired, and without many figns of fervent 
devotion. The alternate reading vcrfcs of the 
iPfalms, by the clergyman and the congregation, 
the loud repeating of the Litany, the Creed, and 
other parts of the ftrvice by the latter, makes it 
rather refemble a Jewifli fynagogue. The fre- 
quent repetition of the reading of the prayers, 
and the pfalms, is the caufe, that many of tho^ 
who conftamly attend the churchy know both by 
heart; and therefore' their tboughta fecm to be 
.much abfcnt, when they recite this part of the 
fervice. It is feid to have been the intention, at 
the time when the Liturgy received the izn^ion 
©f authority in the reign of queen Elizabeth, la 
give the divine fervice in the cftabliflied churches ' 
i kind of fol^nnity ; .hut, I confefs^ that it fecms 
to me, not to produce fuch an effe^, at leaft not 
in an eminent degree* There h nothitxg which 

>.v rai ftrikes 
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Arikes the eye; the Hnging is generally not very 
harmonious ; that recitation of fome parts of the 
fervice, which, as I have obfervcd before, is di- 
vided between the clergyman and the congrega- 
tion, is done in a manner that betrays rather 
careleflTnefs than attention ; the perpetual motion 
of kneeling and riling again, that monotony 
which prevails, and that inanimaled manner in 
vrhich the ferraons are commonly delivered, 
have, in my opinion, nothing of folemnity in 
them, and can hardly promote edification and de- 
.votion. I do not mention this as a cenfure, or 
as if I were a great admirer of .folemnity, or 
a friend to external ftiew in divine worfhip, 
though I think it for feveral reafons rather ne- 
ceffary ; but I confefs, paradox as it may appear, 
that a filcnt congregation fn a Quaker's meeting, 
is, in my eyes, mpre folemn than the moft pom- 
pous celebration of divine -fci' vice. . 

. The fubje6ls of the feimons preached in epif- 
copal churches are generally of the moral kind, 
which certainly is much to be approved. Til« 
lotfon, in his time, had fome reafons -to bring 
the controverfies of the Romilli church into 
the pulpit, but there is probably lefs occafion for 
it at prcfent. That the epifcopal clergymen 
preach no longer than about half an hour, if 
even fo long, is much to be commended. Super- 
fluous declamation, which in fermpns that re- 
quire an hour in delivering is almoA inevitable, 
may, by thefe means, be avoided, if care be tak- 
en; and the impreffion which the difcourfe fhould 
make upon the hearers, may, by being fliorl, 
though without obfcarity, be the more certain 
an«J the ftronger. Few, clergymen deliver their 
difcourfes witoout looking often into their notes, 
and they atti commonly, for that reafon more 

eftecmed ; 
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cfleemed ; but the generality come under that de- * 
fcription which I have given above in my fhort . 
account of the ftate of pulpit-eloquence*. 

According to the Rubrick, which is printed 
before the Common-Prayer-book, the re<3or or 
vicar of a paiifli fhould catechife the children in 
the afternoon of the. Sunday ; but, ufeful as this 
would be, it is neverthdefs negleftcd. The ca- 
techifm of the church of England, as it rs in- 
ferted ih the Common-Prayer-book, is very fhort, 
and takes up but' three or four pages. It may be 
deemed, therefore, the more neceffary to explain 
it to the children, who, if ever they learn it by 
heart, recite it without underftanding it. Several 
clergymen of the church of England have writ- 
ten explanations or commentaries on this Catc- 
chifm ; and that of archbifliop Wake has been 
much approved, and ^therefore, pafled through 
many editions. He wrote it when he was bifhop 
of Lincoln, and dedicated it to the clergy of 
hi$ diocefe. In this dedication, he gives a lliort 
hiftory of the Engl ifli church Caftediifm, and of 
catechifing: he laments, that the latter b totally 
negle6led on »Sunday8, and that the parifhioners 
hire a preacher, under the denomination of an 
afternoon-ledurer, who is to preach according 
to t;heir fancy. . 

The Englifli churches, and what belongs to 
them, are generally kept very neat, and in good 
ixjpairj which is the more ealy to be done, as 
the churchwardens have a right, under aits of 
parliament, to make afleffmentSj and raife taxes, 
called church-rates, for the repairs and the ne- 
cefliiies of the parifli-church. The laws of the 
land havc'fo well taken care of the eftablifhed 

9 P4g« 6$. 
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church, and the clergy uho are in pofleflion. of 
.livings and preferments, that they cannot want, 
as long as there are inhabited houfes and culti- 
vated lands in the parilh. Not only the epif- 
copal inhabitants, but Qiiakers, Jews, and all 
denominations of Diflenters, muft ferve parifh 
offices, and pay their church-rates and tithes. 
The ground upon which a church is to be built, or 
which is only defigned for a church-yard, is pre- 
vioufly confecrated by a . bifhop ; and it cannot 
afterwards be ufed for any profane purpofes, ex- 
cept permiffion • be obtained by an aft of par- 
liament. In . former limes, fuch confecrated 
.grounds were deemed to be very holy ; for there 
-IS a^liw, which, not" being repealed, may even 
now be put inforce,^ that if any perfon ilrikes 
another in a church, or a church>)^r^, with a 
weapon, or only di*aws the fame- with an intent 
to ftrike, he is, upon conviftion, not only to be 
.•excommunicated, but alfo to lofe one of his 
ears. Parilh or epifcopal churches alone are 
i'mitled to a fteeple and bells, which, therefore, 
is not the cafe with places of worlliip bjelonging 
to Diflenters. As the Englifti are very fond of 
ringing bells, the churches are frequently fur- 
. nifhed. with a fet of them, that may be rung in 
fome mufical manner ; which, though it riiakes 
an intblerjible noife, is, neverthelefs, thought by 
many highly entertaining. Befides, what with 
prayers, burials, and other occafions, the bells 
are every day as frequently in motion-, as in the 
monafteries and churches in Roman catholic 
countries. , I once lived near, a church-yard in 
London, where there is*, what they call an ex- 
cellent fet of bells; and I would, from myjown 
experience, advife thofe who love quietnefe or 
ftuJy, to keep at a good diftance from churches. 

It 
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It is not exa6tly known, when the diyifipn (Sf 
England into pai ilhes took place ; but they are 
i undoubtedly of a very ancient date, and it is 

I- certain that fuch a divifion was made before the 

I twelfth century. Tithes were introduced before 

I . the beginning of the ninth. The pariflies are 
very exa6\ in marking their boundaries, and the 
fchool-boys are to wander round them, on Af- 
cenfion-day, that they may, when grown old, 
giye evidence in cafe of any difpute which may 
arife between neighbouring parifhes. There are 
faid to be ten thoufand parifhes in England; 
confequently, there ftiould be as many livings ; 
but numbers of them produce fo fmall an income, 
[ . that a clergyman cannot fubfift on it. Dr. Burn 
[ gives the following account of the poorer liv- 

\ ings, taken from the book of rates^ made in the 

reign of Henry Jthe Eighth: 107 1, are not above 
ten pounds a year; 1476, not above twenty i 
1126, not above thirty ; 1049, not above forty; 
and 884, not above fifty. At this rate there 
would be 5597 livings not above fifty pounds a 
year. It ought, however, to be rememberedj, that 
fince the time, when thefe eftimates were made, 
many livings have greatly increafed in regard to 
income, though others have not. 
, Before the Reformation took place, the in- 

come and the tithes of all eccleliaftical benefices, 
and livings, when they became vacant, were to 
be paid, under name of the firft-fruits, for 
y a year to the pope, thofe of ten pounds value 

only excepted. After the Reformation, this 
kind of revenue was annexed to the income cjf 
I the crown,' until the reign of queen Anne, when, 

by an 2L& of parliament, it was ordered, that all 
livings under fifty pounds fhould be exempt-cd 
from paying the firfl-fruits ; and that thofe which 

produced 
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produced more fliould pay them, but the emolu- 
ment;? ariiihg therefrom, (liould go to a perpe- 
tual fund, then eftablilhed, to increafe the in- 
comes of thofe livings that were' under iiity 
pounds. However, notwithi^anding this good 
and generous regulation, th^ incomes of the poor- 
er livings are not much raifed; and it has been 
calculated, that 500 years would be required, 
before they could be raifed to lixty, and 339 be- 
fore they would amount to fifty only. Dr. Wat- 
fon, the prcfent biihop of Landaff, propofed, 
therefore, in a late publication, that the richer 
benefices fliould be fomewhat lowered, to in- 
- creafe by thefe means thofe that are very poor ; 
but it feems as if this plan of the worthy bifliop 
would not meet with fuccefs. 

As many of the livings are fo very poor, that 
they alone cannot maintain a clergyman, it has 
been neceflary to unite for this purpofe more 
pariflies ; and I am inclined to think, t^at in Eng- 
land hardly three thoufand clergymen of the epif- 
copal church are provided with ecclefiaftical pre-^ 
ferments. The value of livings depend on the 
number ahd the circumAances of the pariflii- 
oners, and the tilhes. The church and its cler- 
gy, coniidered in connexion with the ftate, is 
efteemed very rich, on account of the landed 
eftates, and the tithes which it has in pofleifion; 
Suppofing the tithes to be really and fully paid to 
the clergy, it may be faid, that the church has every 
ten years the whole produce of the national lands. 
And how mucl\ greater would iis income be, if 
at the lime of the Reformation, fo many monaf- 
teries had not been feculariied ! The cathedrals 
ftilJ enjoy very rich eftates, which then were not 
taken from them, and the value of their lands is 
iincc the Rcf'or^iation rifen five, nay, in fome 

part« 
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parts of the kingdom, as it is faid, ten time^ 
higher than it was then. Thofe livings, there- 
fore,,^which have large tithes, are very valuable, 
and more fo than thofe where the redtor has his 
income from affeffments upon the houfes in his 
parifh. The tithes, whether they be takerf in 
kind, or according to value, keep always in 
proportion with the prices of things as they arc 
in fucceffion of time ; and when agriculture and 
rural oeconomy increafe in a parifli, *the income 
of the living increafes likewife. Where the pa- 
rifti-piieft has his revenues merely from taxes 
upon houfes, the income generally remains the 
f^me, uftlefs the parifliioners, whq are liberal, 
become wealthy*^ or the number of dwellings in- 
creafes. 

'The Diffenting clergy may perform any cleri- 
cal funflion, except tnat of marriage, which^ by 
- an aft of parliament, is limited to parifli-church- 
cs and the epifcopal clergy only. But as this 
a6l does not extend oyer Scotland, thofe who 
cannot lawfully be married in England, run aw^ay 
to that country, and moftly to a place called 
Gretna Green, where connubial knots are tied 
without any previous licence, and without the 
affiftance of a clergyman of any church, marriages 
by a layman being legal in Scotland. It may be. 
fuppofed, that government could eafily put a flop 
to this kind of marriages; -but as it has been 
thought proper to pafs fo ftrift a martiage-act, as 
that of the year 1754, ^ .^^IP ^s, for many rea- 
fons, to be left for thofe wha want to avoid it ; 
and if the road to Scotland, on Ijiich expeditions, 
were to be barred, tlie enchanted couple Would 
find the way to the continent, to hav€ the rites 
of the church perlbrmed there, w^bich, from po- 
licy. 
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licy, is to be prevented, by keeping the road to 
Scotland open. 

No taxes are collected, and no demands exact- 
ed in England with greater rigour, than thbfe of 
the eftablifhed church- Excommunication, feiz- 
ing of goods, or even imprifonment, are the 
means by which payments ot this kind are inforc- 
ed. The ecclefiaftical courts are likewife com- 
plained of as very fevere. It is faid of Dr. John- 
fon, a great admirer of the eftablifhed church, 
that when he had communicated a part of his 
tragedy called Irene to a friend to read, he re- 
turned it with beftowing much praife upon its au- 
thor; expreffmg, at the fame time, his fear, that 
the cataftrophe, in thelaft act of the play, would 
not be fufficiently tragical, the doftor having ex- 
haulled hirofelf too much in the preceding a6is. 
But Johnfon gravely anfwered, ** Sir, I have 
*^ materials' enough for my purpofe; for in the 
** laft aft, I intend to put my heroine into the 
** ecclefiaftical court of Litchfield, which will fill 
" up the utmoft meafure of human calamity.*' 
The law-fuits in an ecclefiaftical court ire tedious 
and, expenfive; the witneffes are not examined 
before a jury, which is to decide ; but their de- 
pofitions are taken in writing, and afterwards 
argued upon in court before a judge who decides. . 

The Englirti ecclefiaftical law refembles forae- 
what a chaos, for it confifts of fome fragments of 
the Roman and the canon law, the former of 
which is to give wa^ when it comes in cdllifion 
with the latter, and both are to yield to the fta- 
tutc law, whenever they are in oppofition to it. 
In the year 1603, when Jcing James I. came to 
the throne, the clergy, under the authority of 
the two archbifliops of Canterbuiy and of York, • 
drew up a number of conftitutions and )canons>,. 

intended 
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intended to ferve aa a kind of ecclefiaftical lawi 
which were confirmed by the king for himfelf and 
hi» fucceiTors ; but they are of no great authority. 
Lord Hardwickc.in a caufe^ where they weye 
feid to be tranfgrefled, gave it,^ in the year 1737, 
as his own opinion, and that of the reft of the 
judges, that they were not binding for the laity, 
though they might be fo for the clergy ; and the 
principal reafon which he alleged, was, that they 
had not received the fan^ion of parliament. Dr. 
Gibfon, before, he became bifliop of London, 
publifhed in the year 17 13 , in two volutoes folio, 
a Colleftion of Englifh Ecclefiaftical Law%t, but' 
the work appear to me too prolix, and the me- 
thod by which he hasdigefted it, not very conve- 
nient. Dr. Burn's Ecclefiaftical Lawj in four 
oftavo volum€3, is much better adapted for the 
pui'pofej the materials being difpofed in alphabe- 
tical order, in form of a Diftionary. 

Among the iecclefiaftjcal tribunals, the eonvo* 
cation was formerlyjthe firft and higheft, but it is 
not fo now. It had its origin, if I am not mifta- 
ken, about the year 1295, under Edward L and 
was, as it feems, intended for a kind of ecdefir- 
aftical parliament, ^hiefly-with a view to giant 
the fub^dies that were demanded of the clei^y, 
^howere, in thofe times, looked upon .as diftinct 
from the ftate or the political body. This appears 
to me to be thfe reafonj Nirhy a pcrfon in prieft-s 
orders is fuppoied to be incapable to have a fe^t in 
the lower-houfe of parliament ; for the bUhops, 
as I have already obferved elfewhere, do not fit 
in the upper-houfe in their clerical chai-ader, but 
as barons of the realm. In the reign of king 
Edward IV. the lower-houfe of convocation ap- 
plied for the liberty of fitting witli the commons 
in. parliament; but the demand was rejcdted. At 
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prcfent the cleigy having given up their right of 
taxing themfclves in convocation, -under Charles 
II. are taxed, with the tci\ of the nation, by 
parliament, and the re6lors and vicars have a vote 
at parliamentary ele6lions, though not in their 
clerical chara6)er, but becaufe tneir livings are 
confidered as freeholds. As often as a new par- 
liament is called together, a convocation is like- 
wife convened by* royal proclamation ; but al- 
mo A as foon as it has met, it is prorogued from 
time to time ; and it may be faid, that from the 
year 171 8, the convocation has heldt properly 
fpeaking, no feffions*. 

The clergy 0/ the eftabUnied church is, iii 
regard to rank, divided into dignitaries and the 
inferior clergy* . In the former are included the 
archbifhops, bifhops, deans, canons, and archdea- 
cons ; and in the latter the re6tors, vicars, and 
curates. Another diflinftion arifes from the dif- 
ferent ordinations. The firft of them is for dea- 
con's orders, the fecond to become a prieft, and 
the third a bifliop. England has two archbi- 
fhops and five and twenty bilhops. They all 
have their feats in the houfe of lords, except the 
biihop of Sodor and Man, becaufe he has. his 
dignity not frpm the king. It was William the 
Conqueror, who raifed the landed eiiates belong- 
ing to bilhopricks into barpnies ; anfl it is for 
this reafon, as I have already mentioned, that 
they fit in parliament. If we were to judge 
of the incomes of the bifliopricks, by the fums 
which are put down in what are called the king's 
books, they would appear wtvy fmall, and ra- * 

* An account of the ccclefiaftical courts in. England is ffven 
in the German original, but as many Englifli books treat of 
them very amply, it is not tranflated. 
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ther apoftolicai; but a^ they are increafed by 
re venues anfmg from other ecclefiaftical lucra- • 
tive places*, they amount to fiire or fix times the 
vdlue. of what they are.put. down for there, t^ 
have feen calculations of the expences of the na-' 
tion, for the fiipport of the eftabliflied church,' 
which fix them at very aear three millipns annu- 
ally; but I have read lately, in a publication of 
the bifliop of Landaff, ^noiher eilimate., accord- 
ing to which the whole, even the^two univer- 
fjties included, does not amount to more than a 
million and a half; but, whether the value of the 
tithes be included in this funfi I do not know. 

It is npt very difficult to' pbtain orders in the 
churct), particularly in the dipcef^s of fonie bi- 
fhops ; a few recon^^imendatiohs, even of laymcAi 
may oft^n procure them. .This has been i'rc-* . 
qi!rently complained of, and It were to be wifhed, 
^ that the chara6ter and the learning of thofe who 
requeft ordination, were . more ilriflly enquired 
into. \ The regulations,, which were made in the 
year. 1 7^4; relpei^mg th^ candidates who wilhed ^ 
to take order^, are extremely good, but I believe 
they are n'ot flri^ly adhered to. -Much lels arc 
they regarded, ,when,the. obje<ft is, if I may lo 
call it, ^ foi ejgn terviQe. /Thus a bifhop of . Lon- 
don, Dr. Tcrrick, ordained a German journey- 
man jewellet\ of a' very indifferent character, 
and of no learning whatever, who, after having 
created much mifchief In one pf our German 
congregations, .wanted to go as an epiffcopal 
clergyman to AiTierica,^' and obtajn^d his wifhes.^ 
The church and' ^h^ army arcj^reat icfources 

*Thc biihpp§ of Ldndon hivie had feats as commiflioner| of 
the-b<)ard of trade; '/the iftcooie "^©f wh'fch wsis^pat dovcn in 
^ the CojtvtiQalepaar atri^ooL^per anaUm.. 
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for the younger ions of people of rank ; a^4 it 
therefore oiten happens, that many of the bcft 
linngs, andlQCratiTepkcesinthe<;hurch, which 
are almtnl finecur^, are beftowecj ufpon them, 
though they are^' perfaaiiSy deft^tute of learning 
and merit. As they get into p<^cffion of ihcm, 
by means of their relations and power&l patro* 
ndge» it is no wonder, that adiniffion into or- 
ders is not rendered difficult, either by meam of 
rigorous examinations, or a ftrict inquiry into 
xvsyrA charactei". 

^Vbether manj: fif f be efli^blifhed dluirch thinks 
in tfaefe more enliglitened times, fo highly of 
their epifcopal ordinations, as ibme have done 
formerty, lam unabte to. deteinaine. \\\ con- 
verfetions ;»hich f have had upon this lUbjcct 
with fome worthy, and l^rncd clergymen,. Who 
enjoyed church preferments, I have aflied them, 
whether tbfjy believ^ in an unintei*Ttip^ied^ fuc- 
cei&on of their bifhops fince the times of the 
apoftles; whether they were fenfiUe, tha^ they 
had, at the moment of thcJj* ordinations, receiv- 
ed fom^ extraordinary ij^irituar gifts from the 
han* of the biftop who ordained tUeafy he bc- 
ii^ endowed with ccrt^un peculiar ;^i{M|^u»U, de- 
rived fkom thje £ipernatural gifts wlfic|i weri 
bcftowedupon the apcHfes,. at the ftrft promul- 

S^tion of ChrflHanity ?* They fmiled at my ouef- 
0ns, ted anfpvered them ashmen <^ good &n!(b 
ztA probity would do. Th^ inferences, how- 
ever, which- were drawn, fi-om the fti^j»ofif!on^ 
I'havejuft mentioned, ieem to be iill in foree* 
Clergymen, not ordaii>ipd' by the hands, of bi- 
fhops, are deemed unqualified' to <^ciate in a 
clerical character in Engliih chiudi^ of the i^-% 
tabfilKment. Thofc who have received their or- 
dination froxh the hamii of a RoiiH(b>.a Greek;* 

or 
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er a I^rtheraii biiftop, are ii0t rt-otAAikedf wfaen 
tiwjr pf ^er tii a deriicafl cbarttter; to the 
thtirek of Eiighnid; but all o|ber proteftant 
cfergjnneii, tkotigh thcf Aarre been^ ovdai ned wirh; 
erer fo mddi fetounity, and under fte higheft 
aiitbority, are to undergo thb ceinemen^ again> 
. before they can officiate asdergymen in aiiEnglMi 
ehurdi uader the eftaUHbaiem. Ve^ylewj myw- 
eter, tf zny, wlii be fooaKi at prefem, wb«r 
u^oiM ferioiiilf aflert the teviiidRj of ecdefb^' 
aftieal ftmciionst performed by ckrmiiek not 
ofdainod by biflio^ ot «4io wOuM eiM:ertam 
flash an opinioir as tbe celebrated BoAwtSi did, 
iirtio aflerted rbat epKcopai baptifia was not only 
abfdntely n^ii^ry for ftita^i^np bust ^ very 
naea|» by vriseh iiifai<»*&dfty was convrrod lo the 
foul of Bffiui* That tenet of the Romitn dmrcb, 
which declares tbe character acooired 1^ e{»f» 
copal Qrdiafation to be indelible*^ nas been wiipu 
ed likewife in the church of England; bot, from ' 
tome inftancesy uriiich h^ve happened darim my 
refidence in Eiq^nd, I bai« reafim to tmnk, 
that k i» not fo m idly fiipported and adhered to, 
as would*, perhaps, have been the cafi^ in the 
bcgbtAing^ of this ceniury. 

AcQormi^ to foaieecdefiafiitid canons, iwr per- 
^fonfliotfid recelirecleafioo's orders before be. has. 
attaitt^^the age of tw^entv^two, stor prieft*s or* 
dairbdbre tn^nty'-ioiir ; bur I believe this is not 
alwiy^ ft^lf ob&rved. In q«een Eliaabecb's 
time, a disao^fi cwldt aocordingtb fome fiatutea 
thM oMde, be pot in pofleff on J0f a Kvin^ whcti. 
heitf^lweirt^HlK«eyeaiaof agei but this wa|^ 

« mouii diX€iU> eniiu qm fiic^rdat imel fiiit, lakum mr« 
fns fieri pflte ^ AaathcoM fit. Ctucih TrUent. Sff. xitiu c. 4* 
Cffffjviv* 

tf % altered 
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altered m ihc reign of Cbarle* H. kad it was or- 
dered, I hat no pcrfon fhould be introduced into 
a living, U'lthout ' having pievioufly obtained 
prieft's orders. Wit^ u«j in' oui: protcftant 
churcfaies^in G^ruaany, hardly any body is ever 
Qrdained/ except' he be 'previoufly called to^.xw 
provided ^ith a living* In the Englifti chimrk 
it is nat'ks for^a perfon niay be ordained, if be 
only ihews to* the biftiop, from f^hom he is -to 
r.«4ceive orders^ a -certificate 'fix)m a 'defgyman 
polVeffed of a living, that he will employ the 
candidate for orders, as his curate or fubfiitute. 
I^omermies, even fuch a ceitifioite, as it is fatdn 
is difpenied with^ but I believe, that this is not 
frequently done, for the biftop, who ordains a 
perfon without fuch a fecurity, may ftand - a 
cjiance, according to fome ancient laws, either 
to maintain a perfon thus ordained, if he fhould 
be indigent, at his own expence, or provide him 
with a living. 

The higheft and laft of ordinations. is that of 
a.bifhop, which does not take place, unlefs the 
pprfon to-be ordained is pj*evioufly prefented to 
a .biihoprick. Suffragan bifliops, or vhor^ifcofi, 
ar^ not at prefent-ln England. Pormerly, when 
Viilhpps M^re made high chancellors, or even 
fent on foreign embaffies, it was more neceffary 
for them to have fubftrtutes fliah now. Itis^ikc--. 
wife vci-y feldom that ah archbilliop or; bifhop 
is provided w?th a eoddjuitrry oti account of gre^t 
age. The oM ^^uftorn, according to. which a 
newly chofen biflidp was to. pretend gi*eat re- 
lu^ance in. accepting a dipcefej and to exclaim, 
nolo ^pfiopari^ is now^ as a Jj^nge faixe^. .for 
well knawn : xeaiibns, - laicL r alid©. - vThef e ?,»rei 
hov'ever;' iptarib^i tjbdij«;1rt^ry *fd9bihV.%^ [ 

the acceiBtance^p^^^^ b^en dually 

lefufcd; 
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fefirfod J and] I. b^lkve D|^^w-S^lnufi^ClW't€ was 
the laft -who did it*, -Amongi Ihe pxefcnt biftops 
are feveral-who ,haw -r^if^d : tbe^^ 
dignity by;.jii^i;H^' kmJr.tW .^xcjetft^fice. ©f th^ir • 
charaaer 4 but it is rfaidjr,.^hai bi(J»ot)ncks- arfe 
more frequemiy abl?iincd;fey the i^lioaa^e of the 
greah p.r by high family cpnnexioiw. • Tranfla- 
tions fro«i pne epifcopal fee to another are very 
frequent "^i and are-occafion^ either by death,* 
or depiivation. An itiftance of the latter kind 
has not happened, fince the time of Dr.Atter- 
bury," the-biftxop of Rocbe^er, ' A new - biftop, 
at the time of hi* erdin?tion, is to mak^ oath 
that he acknowledges the kifig for the 'head of 
the church, and that he -will obey his archbiflior. 
Whether he ia to promife as formerly, that he 
Vill always^ refide in his dioccfe, I do not know ; 
pi-obably it is laid afide, becaufe, aarthe bifliops 
attend the parliament, it is almoft impofliblc for 
any of the bench to perfoim fuch a promife, ex- 
cept the bifhop of London. After the ordina- • 
tion of a biChiop, a grand dinner or entertain- 
ment ufed to be given by him, which coftom lidk 
given rife to that calumny, related by fever aft 
writers, and partipularly by Voltaire as a h&i 
that Drv Parjcei* was* or<}ained a^ arcbbifhop ift 
the Nag's-heajJ^tayern i^ Ch^pfidc. ^ It is to hk 
reg rioted, thai fuch idle tales (hwld be r^peatetf, 
for diverfion's. fake,, as; truth, when Voltaire 
kn^w w:hilft be wrote it, oratjeaft fltould have 

* The werthy bifhop of Landaff, Dr. Watfon, in fai» well- 
known Letter to the Archhifiop of Ceuiterhufy^ propofed fcvcral 
"years ago -to render the incoinetf of biihopricks more equal to 
each other, that the frequency of translations from one fee 
t9 another might b« prevented. He gives the beft reafons why 
hisadvtceihooid btr adopted; but hithetto nothing has been 
done. - - 

L 3 known 



Jkiiowii it, th^ this abftird R,Qsy was refuted even 
by Pariiaas thenafelves*. Though a plurality 
01 livii^ ia fuSered in the Eogliih- churchy yet 
I jQ^d barxfly mention^ thjit s^o bUhopever {10^9 
Iwp bifboprickB* 

A chapter, v^th a d€an at their hcfidj was in-^ 
fiituted with a view to be the bifhop'it council^ 
and to a^ him with ^yice in the ,r^igigv9 99 
)rel} ad the ^temporal Ci^ncern^ of his fee. Bn^t 
as #airs have greatly altered fuxQe, aiMJl there 
feems at prefeijix ?ery little occ^fion for fvi/cjl) 
chapters^ it hi|8 been proposed, if not totally 
to abolifbth^m^ at kaft to diaiioiih their rever 
nues, in order to mend the poor church livings 
with the decludion* Wholefome sia fuch advice 
might be, and however patriotic the intention of 
tboCe who propofrd it, yet I tbinkj in the pre** 
lent lituation of tto^gifs it will hardly b« adoptr 
fd, »i>lei$ a r^rw^iop fl>o»ld taloe place, m 
^^bicb the clergy ^d jtbenipelv^ UiBfckr t&e necef* 
fHy^of beum OfAy paffiye. 

J^fvies the di^m 9i cjiagt^rs, there arc' pre* 
^endari^ or canoikSr fud^iQUKom, mval deum^ 
femora, yijc^'$j and curatiia? U would be &per- 
^uQus to ipeak of theft di|tre«t ecicIefiaAica} 
(itiarader^ jiz^pre agiply here^ as they are wdi 
Uf^9^99 9nd,^ tberis are & many book$ yrhkh 
Jfjreat of tl^fc mi^tlers y^ery eirfW^antiailyf. I 
ihali content »y(e)f with a tew obiervations re- 
Jatiye to curates^ T^iia qiafe of ecdelUtftics ia 
entiiely unknown in oui^ proteftant proviitces in 
Germany, or in Denmark, Sweden or Pruffia. 
In England they are men \riip generally Jiave re- 

f Ke A L^ HiAoiy of the Puritans, vol i. e t ft*. « 
f ^raong mam ttben I may refer ike reijer to §i|uMone'$ 
Coauaeouhc^^ book i. cbap. xU voUi/p. 376* 

ceived 
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ceived an education in one of ^Ac two univcrC- 
, tics, and ^ng without a ,liv(^*,, thoju^Ti ihey 
layc taken prcTei^ ire hired by ,P*tcr clergjrmeri . 
^ to' dgiciate for t^eoajK '^cajjlp^ltliify.^have ^jkher 
more preferment^, br'arc,TromTariQus*i:eafc 
not inclined to do. their datyjbexnfelves, xiqiwitK- 
Sanding they are WcU paid for it, ^Th^ paiin^^- 
oners lee, perhaps, their re^oi: -or yicai*. only 
once or twice. a. year, when he coanes tx> coileft 
iis revenues; nay^'I'liave peard that in fame pa- 
ri (1v"> the paftor jtiever appears Tttxf hiorc among 
iis flock, after be has token S>r Qm firft lime 
pofleition of the Tiding- Amojigtbfc curates are 
Biainy learned ind d^fcrviM aien» who merit-ed. 
the bcR prefonnedt^ injlead of cfriidjjiiig all their 
' Uyxi^ for, f he benefit 6f others wba -ei3J6y the 
. fruit of tlieir labours. They aj:eirei|tjicntly op- 
' prrffcd witl^ cares for the fupport of a family, . 
pccaule thofe who hire thew ib do all their duiyt 
allow only thirty or forty pounds, if" even fo 
much, for their aimual^jena, out of tl>ei^ foine- 
^ times Ur;ge ihcomes. Thi$« indeed^ as a gmt 
: jiievjince a' confiderahlc ^art of the epifcopal. 
clergy laboui^ ,undet-, end which can T^y no 
means promote the dignity ©f the clerical dia- 
ra^Ster, as many of tbcfe curate^ on account pf 
their {m^U allowancCf will degrade themfelves 
to dp tljings which canopt po^hTy increafe^ their 
refpe£t aoionj^ the j^riOuoners, wixo are entruft- 
cd to their cafCf 

la regard tp d^rical functions, t^ere are two, 
which in the £i^tj(h charcb» caa only be per- 
formed by bifhops i Mi tb/?f<^^<(.lbe oridination 
of clergymen, aifd tne cbiinr^idn of children* 
The reS falls to ihe (Jwure of 4^e ^ther dei-gy; 

*^me few perhajVs mtf h*ve ibai tvii^ 
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ijadh a$ prcachiog, rcading.praycrs, adaimiftering 
the facramciiC fcaptking^ marrying,^ viCting l^e 
fick, and^ bifrying ibc dead. Marriages, as I 
have befofc/oMerved. can at jprefent only be fo- 
lemni^ed In barifh-churchcs^- and thotfe whoVaht 
to be marriea> are cither to have the banns publiQv- 
ed on three lucceffive Sundays^ in a parifli-churcJi^ 
or they muft prcducea licence for that purpofe^ 
from the bifhop's coiirt, to the clergyman w^o 
is to marry them. Funerals are in England, ge- 
nerally very expenfive ;',but the pomp ^ith w|iich 
they are performed, his,' in my opiuqn^-^.hard-^ 
ly any thing that could produce fenfations in U^e 
vinds of thofe that attend them^ fuitable-to the 
fight which they have before them. £ veiy thing 
feems to be done with perfect indifference^ and 
the EngliOi, in regard to fuch a {hew> and the 
expences it requires, are unmindful of the good 
advice which Pythagoras inlinuated, whep he 
fpoke againft cyprefe-cofBns. ' . :' : 

Excommunication, as a fentencc pronounced 
in a fpiritual court, was formerly of more con- 
fequence than now ; yet thbfc who are under it, 
are, as Blackllone fays*, difabled'from ferving 
Upon jCiries, from giving evidehce in any court 
or bringing an aftion, either real or perfonal, 
to recover lands or money due to them: Nay, 
if the excommunicated perlbn does not fubmit 
to the fentence of the fpiritual' couit,, wit h,ia 
forty days after it is given-, he may be impri- 
foned, till he is reconciled to. the church,, and 
fuch reconciliation certified by the bifliop. . Hpw- 
ever, fuch ftntertces'of excommunication are 
now very feldom pronounced ; and how far the 
required reconciliation to the chi^rch could take 

* ConuneAtaiieSj vol. iil* p. loz. 

place. 
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pla'^e, if a DiflVnter were the culprit, I do not 
very well conceive. Lord George Gordon -has 
been, within thefe few years, the only one that - 
I remember, who was excommunicated ; but lie 
feemed to regard it very little, and I believe that 
no reconciliation between him and the church is 
ever to be expefted. Indeed, if excommunica- 
tion were to follow in all thofe infjances, where 
it is to be inflicted according to the ecclefiaftic&l 
law, in cafes of perjury, herefy, adtHtery; forni- 
cation, and fimilar tranfgreflions, t am inclin?d 
to thiijk, that at leaft one third' of the inhaln- 
tants of England, and many who think thcm- 
felves of confequence in church and ftaie; wouM 
labour under the inconveniencics of excommti- 
nication. 

I fiiall conclude this article relative to the epif- 
copal church, with a few remarks only. As to 
. the learning and erudition of its clergy, it can 
boaft of many eminent men. However, the Til-' 
lotfon's, the Sherlock's, the Potter's, the Gierke's, 
the Mill's, the Whiiby's, the Derham*s, the 
Middleton's, the Pococke's, the Jortin's, the 
Louth's, the Watfon's, begin to be fcarce." The 
number of thofe who excel in the knowledge of 
ancient languages is not great; and, perhaps, 
■'thofe who are much (killed in modern languaoes, 
' ft ill lefs. Theological knowledge, as Dr. Pri* 
dcaux obferves, is not much cultivated; "Youiiff 
men," he fa>s> *^ frequently come to the^ uni^ 
*' verfity,^ without any knowledge or tinxSure of 
** religion at all ; and have little opportunity of 
'* improving themfelves therein, whilft under- 
•* -graduates, becaufe the courfe of tlieir ftudies 
" inclines them to philo&phy, and other kinds 
" of learning.; and' they are ufti ally admitted to 
•^ the firft degree of bachelors of arts, with the 

- L5 cc f^^^ 
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^< hmt ignorance as to all facrtd l^TRiAgj^ ts. 
<< when firit admiued ii^tQ t|ie uni verity; ^^ 
'' many of them, as fopn 9S th^y have tpjcfn 
" that degree, oficriiig thewfclr^^ tpr Q^tjers, aye 
'< too often admitted to be teacber$ i|t thjp ohurchy 
** wheq they are only fit to he c^techugRf n? tjicre- 
*» in*." I h^vc already mentipn^d^ that the 
fundamental dQ^lrines of the £nglift) cluirch ^e ' 
contained in the Thirty-nine Article^i a©d who- 
ever is introduced to a livings or accepts pf . any 
ecdeiiaftica) pr^erment ii» the izm^ i$ obliged 
tp fubfciibe to them, and if he be Y^Stox, pr vi- 
car of a pariih, to read them publicly zx. the 
time of his induction. 3ome year^ ^o it was 
thought^ that the • epifcopal clergy had an in- 
tention of reviiing and altering thefe sirticles, 
and by expunging what iavour^ iqo much pf 
Calvin's do6lrine, to admit a greater latitude fpr 
Arminianifm j; but nothing of this kind has «hi- 
therto happened- Whether i^be true, as I have 

' heard it af&rted> that a great and the moft lear^;^* 
ed part of the epifcopal clergyj are iiiclined ei- 
ther tp Arminianifm or to Spcinianiiip^y I am 
unable to decide. Some of the more cpiifcien- 
^Jpus dcrgymen of the church havCi of late years, 
Tf^Hgned their livings, and declared themfelves 
publicly to bc^ Anti-trinitarian3 ; but it may be 

' well f«pppfed, that many rooxe, from polnic?! 

, und finazicical reafon^, do not think it adv^- 
able to follow fuch an example. In this refpf A 
they have even bifliop Burnet for an advocate, 
who is of opinion, that every one who fubfcrites 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, has a right to inter- 

• Ufc of Dr. Prideaux. London/ 1748. p. 91. 
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preC tbeiv naeanii^ a» he khinks fvop^r^ uid eon-- 

^«wrthy/*ifearttf«, 4m(^iettraqfi^j!t^ii^ hil»4 1 fear; 

iapme ^pAff 'of 'dieir oi^ef& ^^ A tirtf^ mtbor, 
mrhbrn I faar^e b^fi^« (^ted^ aiif^^#. wi^- UDi£ttf 
iired ia one olt&eEngliikilnmtiitklP^^ fays very 

-ttSiaicicHy,* «♦ T&e > p«WjM: .K4w .l<lfl|J Tc»a*ked 

<^. witti indignation^ t&ad {i99»yjofy^n\tno& dif- 

/^''tiHciiifli^d^ craeoiabs^ drteksr^ d^aucbees, 

*• ana 'giitAdteitr^ wh^ fhijic at the watdrisg- 

** ^iac!i$, aiid in ^l ifoMic places, but pulpits, 

'^* afre yottxtg nactt'of die ia^erdotfd cmiar*." 
No diffeftting cki^aiarn, whil4 I- bavje beM in 
Eaaglakid, wa^ever piuitfhc^} wifii jd^ailb as a csri-^ 
juinali but more tin^ oiie of fbe eftal»lifib<d church 
iiavd foSle^ed 011 the gallows^ The greedintfs 
^tf»^h whidk Same of x^m ajpc 4a purfuU of many 
ImAggf, or church- prefermemai Acfefereaian- 

- her in iivUkch<)theracoUectaiid exact ti^th mbtSt 

r befidea many other glarijig blciBifiie$> are ^xpef- 
ed publicly in fatir»eal prints^ i«i wiiiting9» «no pn 

; t]ke.ftage» bat, as k ieems, ro^lktlepuf]Me* Th^ 
gveat want; erf* lubiUl<flice atnet peterly of fi>nlc, 
contlraftcd with the fH'odigality and afflliettee iof 
odiers^ -Contribute too^ much* to the leflbtim oi 
the efteem of tlk clergy amoag the p^plie. Ma- 
ny> if I may fo exprefe it, are burtbeaed with . 
preferment and inoeMne^ whilft <>rhei:s> £amefMs[es 
^lefenrinff men^ are aliTiOft ftaWjng with their 6* 
miiies, &r want of the neceffari^. of life* Tie 
trade which is carried on with livings and Sutvow- 
fons, and the advertifements in the public papers 

* Kao)t's Eflayi, vol. i. EfTay xvii. p. 90. 
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relative to it, arc things which a prcitefiant jfo- 
Tcigner, when he conies over to England, can at 
\ firft hardly credit. Whoever pofliefies as a layman, 
» the right of difpofing of a living, regards it ge- 
nerally either as a part of his revenue, or as a 

• provifion for one of his children. The prices pf 
mi advowfon, or a living, are regulated by the 
value of the flock, and the income of the fliep- 
heid. There are, it is true, proper laws againft 
ffthony, but I am apprehenfive> that' they arc fre* ' 
quently and eafily evaded. 

If the felling and buying of ecclefiaftical prc- 
ferttients be liable' to cenfure and blame, the plu- 
rality of livings, in the hands of one pei-fon, is 
not left, if 'not more fo. Whoever has the moft 
powerful patrons, or the moft nuoierous friends, 
oc who can fpend tile 'm>^ft money, may be iiire 

• of having the beft preferments; when, in the 
mean time, the deferving,lhe learned eccleiiaftic, 
for want of patrons, family connexions^ or mo^ 
n^, may be condemned to pafs his whole life as 

. a poor curate, and to lament that induftry, in- 

^g^ity, and knowledge, are not always the means 

♦for a manfo advance hitnfelf inlhis world, where 

- merit and Virtue are often fp<dven of highly, but 
ftill often*r neglefted. According to the eccle- 
iiaftical laws, ^a clergyman who has more livings 
thian one, IhoUld/ within the year, refide on eadi 
at leaft thirteen weeks ; but this, I believe, is not 

• much obferved. By the fame laws> if i different 

• 1iy?rtCS^re in the pbfTeffion of but one clergyman, 
-vtJieyfliouldnot be above twenty miles»diftant from 
"'^ach other; bm this likcwifc is often difpenfed 

- vith. 
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THIS feft, confiderinj- its origin, is ah 
excreCcence otit.afijtlie.chuich oi £n^land» 
which is the ireafon wh)^ I in^roduceit here iinrae* 
diately. Whitefield' and! Wefleyv its faundei?s, 
were both mctnbp^ of the univcrfity of *Oxibrd, 
and both received an 'epifcopal ordination. Be- 
fides, many'efteaned men atriong the Metbodifts, 
fuchasa Romaihc^a'Madan^a Rowland Hill, 
and othera,. are of the epifcopal churcja,. 
: Mr. John WeOey has publifhed, on half a fhcet 
©f paper, A Short ISftairycfMtthodifm^iJwhxch^ 
indeed, is but a veryimperfedt.Iketch- - He fays, 
** that in November 17x9, he himfelf .and his 
^l brother Charles, with two other ftudeots at 
'^ Oxford, began- to fpend fdmc efveniags in»a 
*« week together, in i:fiading chiefly tbti Greek 
r^ ; Teitameait. -in the next year, they weiye. join- 
:^* ed by about four other ftudents^ and in 173^ 
** by about fix or fcvcn more^^- .The late.Mr. 
<f Whitefield was permitted to.me^t with them in 
*^ '735- The exaft regularity of thcir^jlivjes, as 
** well as their ftudies, occalioned a yQUXig.gentle~ 
** man of Chrift-church to fay. Here iaa new fe6l 
•** of Methodifts fprung up; allqdiBg.tofpoke an- 
^^ cfwitphylicians who were ib called. ThQiOame 
^* was new and quaint,- fo it. tooK iawniecfiately, 
/* and the . Methodifts were kpovn all lo vei* the 
** univerfity. They were all zealous mq.mbers 
*f of the ciiurch of England, not only of her 

* London, 17;^ Svo. ^ * 
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' <* dodrinesy but of her difcipline. They were 
** like^ife zealous obfervers of all the univerfity- 
'^ ftatotes^ becaufe ihey conceived St ^Hs bound 
'^ upon them b^ the Bible, it being their own 
" defire anddeugnto'be downright Bible Chrif- 
^ tians* They were charged ^with bdng rkfUe^ 
** ms ifvtrmuchf and abandantlj too iicrupulous* 
^^ in OA^er, ijs^y Mr. WeOey» accoopanied 
*f by Itts ta>tber and Mr. Inghani> left finj^and, 
'^ with a deiign to go and to preach to the Indi* 
^< ana in Georgia. , But the reft of the gentlemen 
** coQtiBtted to meetji tiU. one and another was 
<' oi'daincdy ^a«d lefi; the unrrerfity. •By which 
*^ meanS) |a about two years ttme, fcarcely any 

r •< of thm were left. In February, iT3% Mr. 

, '^ 'Whiiefickl went pver to Georgia, with a de- 
« fign to-aifift Mr. John Weflevi but Mr» Wcf- 

• <• ley ji^ then retur^ied to England. Soonaffer 
« .he had a meeting with Jd^.«Iiigham, Ston* 

^'' hqi^Sky liall, H:utcht|)g$i Kincbing, and a ftw 
^ otrher clergymen, wbo sdl refolved to be Bible-. 

- ^^ ChnAi^na at aU events, and, wherever tbsy 
*^ w«re, tm preach with all theiv mig^, pIsHii, 
<» Old, Bible-Cbrifiianity. ' They began to be 
f^-eevAsmd^ that men jife £ived by grace t&mugh 
** ^th, and this, falva^n by &tfeb becan^e thdr 
** 9m^% tepis^ hi a fluM^t time,^ they becattie 
^popular, preadwrrs) the congregations wete 
** ti^^^' wherever ti^ preached, and the gen-- 
*''* lieaen) wtlh their followers, were iiifritled 
"^ Methodifie. Mi^ White&ld being, returntti, 
^ m :Marcb 174*^ to j^ngland, etntiiiely £epa- 
^ rat«d imuL iAu ^hAtf and hie ftiendsy -be- 
*« cau|» he c&d not hold lAf Aiems* Hero wds 
^^ the firfl breach, which warm men perfufiaded 
*« Mr. Whitefield lb make, arcrely for a diffcr- 
\ ' " cnCc 
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tnct of opinbn.i There were ijow two forts 
of'Mcthodifts, fo called; \lioftfor^ particular, 
and thofe for gemral redemption. Not many 
years pafled^ before, WiUxam Cudworth arid 
James Relly feparated trom Mr. Whheficld. 
They were j>roperly Antinomians^ abfohite^ 
avowed enemies to the law of God, which they - 
never preached, or profedTcd to preach, but 
termed all JjegaUJb who did. Yet thefe were ' 
fttll denominated Methodifts, alfo diffeii^ig 
from Mr.^ Whitefield, both m judgment and 
pradice, abundantly more than Mr. White- 
field did from Mr. Weflcy.^ In the mean time, 
Mr. Venn and Mv\ Romaine began to be fpb- 
ken of, and hot long after Mr* Madan ajpyd 
Mr. Bcn-idge, with a few other clergymen, 
who, although they had no connexion witn 
each other, but as Bible-Chriftians, were foon 
included in thcgeneral name of Methodifts. 
In 1762, George Bell, and a fe# other per- 
fons, began to fpeak great worda* In the 1^^- > 
ter end of tne year, they foretold, that the 
world would he at an end on the »8th of Pebrii- 
avy. Mr. Weflev, with whom they were then 
connededj withftood them both in piiMic and 
private. This they would not endunef fo, rn 
JanuarjF and February 17*3, they feparated 
from him, under the care or Mr. Maxfield, 
one of Mr. Weflcy*s preachers. But flill Mr. 
Maxfield, and hi^ a4herents, even the wildeft 
eiithuiiafts among them, go under the general 
name of Methoqifts. At prefent, thoie who ^ 
remain with Wx* Wefley arc moftly church pf 
England men. They love her articles^ Ij^r 
homflies, ' her liturg/, her difcipline, ai^d - 
uhwjlllngly vary from it in any inftance.** 

This 
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This U the fujbftance o( Mr. Wefley's acccuntpf 
MethodifiD, vyhich I have aiyen in his own words. 

. What a true church of England man thinks of 
theniy may be guefled from the chara6tcr which 
the late biiliop of Briltol, Dr. Newton, has 
drawn of them, in his works, publiilied after his 
death. " Every tabernacle of Methodifts," he 
fays, " is in truth a fchool and feminary for pa- 
** piib ; and the teachers> whether they know it 
" or not, are agents and factors for popery : 
** aud they feem to be poffeffed of the fame Ipirit, 
** as they afpire to the fame dominion and lord- 
*« (liip over CJod's heritage; affed the fame 
•* powers, privileges, and prerogatives ;'exoelin 
«• the fame arts of fophiftry and evafion, equivp- 
" cation jiiid mental refervation i make the lame 
" merchandife of the word of God, ufurp the 
'* fame authority over the puvfes and confciences^ 
«« of their difciples, drain the few rich and weal- 
<* thy of their Jubftance, wring even from the 
«« hard hands of the poor labourers and fervants 
" their fmall pittance, and by all means make . 
«* their religion* their gain, or it would be no 
'* religion foi* them." I confefe, that this pic- 
ture appears to me much over-charged, and ra- 
ther to prove what fome have accufed the bifliop . 
with, that he was a weak and bigoted man, A 
foreign gentleman, when he vifited England on 
his travels, aflced a Pi eibyterian clergyman, what 
fort of people the Meihodifts were, and he gave 
for anfwer, ** They are a kind of madmen, who 
" talk a great deal of juflification by fai«h, fpeak 
** of a perfection of fan^lity and holinefs to which 
** a poor mortal, in this world, may anive,.and 
** arrogate to therofelves a kind of fpiritualand 

/ " ccclefiaftical authority." There is fome truth 

in 
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I may ufc.tlie exprelfipn,f kicoTp9j;aled, iil^Q al- 

. moll all dtherrJfedvm, E4i^]afld,|jl^i>^i|Jw^ 

excepted • : Mr. Weiley jwill by ao ine^ils , allq^^ 

^ times, wfiea)ie lays, *^.* Tjt^cliftiaguiflitng;mr^s 
^* of ii'J^^t|p<J^:*a4e.i^Qt^^^^ ppi^oi|S of ^njj-fqa^t. 

! *^' his embracrog.aoy 4iavticutar ktpi no^iaiis/ 

; "■ bis ej^oji6jig,.th/e jjidgaftqnt;of iftipjofa^. m\f)( 

" an.otlier^^ai)C,. all. quite-. w^de,qiF |I)^..ppiiit *.'^ 

Oa the amhaVyV be. gi ve:>^ tjh)B ipll^wingidcfciip-' 

' tiQn-o£ "a Metbodift, ;^^beq he/aflcs/ **- W«bat i?ia 

' ** MqtHiSiill'accordir^ tayp^irg^^ 

anfw.er^ ."'-.A.Metlip^ft is on^ wbo.has tbeiove 

^* of Goiiufhed abroad, in liia ae^rt^ by tbei.Holy 

. ** Ghoft gken unto himf.*' As.I fredy 9wn> 

' that thi^ defcriptioji is unintelligible, to .me^.I 

' fgrBear to , make ^y ieajav.Uf i»>pi3i.it; bat;! can.- 

/inot'Kclp obfp'vlngy ibat Mr..,:Wefl<jj,/jn &yin§> 

that a Methodift is. aot to be dii^inguilhed by hj9 

..opinions,, fee^s to have foi-gotten, that he.hic^- 

'*felf, iji bisj ftoit account ftf Mjethqdifin^j y^bicb t 

have before n^pUaa^dK-cpiimti;^esdifiFer;eM fo^t* 

of H«thodift^v^diftinguilbable by. their .of ii|ioo6^ 

, fpme of wbo9^. he^calls^lJalverfaliihBi, Atherf ij^ar- 

.' tkuIariAs^ .fQi^e ^tiapmki^.^ aad otheii^ f alfe. 

' Prophetsv Mr..vWi(l^ ftyle* bicnfelf, a»vAi;nw- 

nian,^ ani .ba^r*.pMW3licd:>what. he eaU^ '^^-.The' 

' - . ■ ■ >*t .-.■•/iU. \';1J' i '• > t.:] i'. '.. -.1 ;., ' *' ■• 
« The chvaa^ir^Qf a J^^ljodifl* t>y, Joll5i. WeiJey,. ^ edit.. 
It it but half ajbit^^ ^ " . ' 

"t Ibid. .,^..- ^. ^ . . ,... . .__ ;. .. 

! t'> .^;V'Ariniiiian 
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^ AwiiMtn MyHMic ;** tfaoogb fome^ wfaoare 
acqa^tcd with the hiAor/'of Arminiantfo^ 
SHgbt have gMd reafon to diinfc, tbad be wais 
nol «re8 lafornedttf the tenets of tkfi, feA, by* 
his bavi«g i^linatted 1a his Bfagathie» 49^ ^i^ll as 
in ftoolher fioasH Mbfeatsoo *» that' Ae do<lrme 
WCalwi'iMcfedfrontbitof AnpiiUu$> oalybe* 
CMfTe «ha fomer affertiaA ^falblutepraidHnatioiij 
and the latter condirional. 

Atfirit, tfaedoAnneoflbefonTyderscfSletbo- 
mmy, WW eiaAly tijrat of the tfiarcb of £ngl^^i» 
aiMl^A in the old ft^, JHcdv orthodox ; b^t 
k fcoli ^ a camp tainted widi famtidfiiij «irfiich ap- 
jbeared both io tjieir fermons ^mA their writii^s. 
Whoever «^ ie^teiid fermoos iff their tabemat tes, 
or peru^ Mr. MThkcficid's Journal tod trei^r 
of Mr. Wefle/s puUications, T(HJi fr)Qrt be con- 
vinced ^ this* jflTTk/ Nitrr4iipe ^ XM tfohal 
0f RtVgian in yir^Ma^ h a Lnur ta affundfi 
IS now before toe, in which almofl ettrj page 
abounds with woofe of the pioft glsnnjr en* 
l^QftaAn, which found reafon never -vrm call 
therevi^diorrelkioi). Ifliri), however, tranf- 
eribe pnlyjswtt ofra Idter, in the ryth page, which 
IS figiicd Thoaj^ Saunders, where he fiys, " It 
^ -18 common with t», for men and women, to 
'^ fall down as dead under zn exhortation; but 
•« many more under prayer ; pci-haps, twenty at 
«• a time. And feme that have not fallen to the 
« earth, have fliewn the fame diftrcfe, wringmg 
<* their bands» fmiting their breafts, a^dbeg^ng 
" an to pray for them^ With thefe the work is 
*' generally ^uick, Ibme getting through in Jeis 

* The^Qaeftion: Whit it «n Arminian? anfwered* If a 
Lov^r of Ffcc Grace. Bfiftol. 177a. 0«jri^«jr«>hr<f. 

1779^ ith-edit.' 

*' than 
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V iliaa a «seek» i<»c :m tii^ or thrcedajfo^ fooM 
** in oae, two, or thrice bof^rs. Nay, we haw 
** an inftance of one that was io iodiferent, as to 
^ leave ber hretbren at pjajrers and gp to ^d« 
^^ But all at once fcreaniiecl out, under a fapfe of 
^ ber loft efta,te^ andinkfr, tha^iMeentnmvtet 
^ Vejoiced in God her Sayiour.** If this may not 
be odled &aiHlc entbiifiaini, I do not know wfaa^ 
deibrvcs that name. There is lifcenHfe n ch& of 
Methodifts Lhs Wales called Jampers, <wbo» it the 
time of divme worfliip, have a cuftom to make 
loud groans, and to bawl out, ** Glory to GodT* 
leaping up ajoid down in all manner of poftures. 

I have attended many times diviaie fervice ijt 
m^hodiftical tahernade$,' or me^etkig-boiife^, iand 
Ihave UAened to the hars#gu«9^f th^fe wb0 
preached in fields. A» d^y arie gen^aBy deli* 
veced without previfius meditation and prepartfdi- 
on, it may eafily he guefied, that, as fiurh fttmom 
frequently laft an %our, or fomefim^ longer, 
modi Gomiifion,. 4N'olixit|r, repetition, and 900^ 
knk, muft he wet with m them, particularly if 
the preacher, as is tqooften thec^, happens to 
be an '^IliterAte man. Much and ^ery v^rtoiil 
matter, is in hafte collected from all quar^rs) 

AQukiv ptauMft. , lipa. 

Some (jiogroatical tenets, fome moral doctrines, 
fo^e violent invectives agaihft the manners of the 
tio^es, foo^e ludicjrous and fome marvellous ft6- 
rics, are kneaded together, not in the moft ele- 
rgant language, and thus laid, as bread of life, 
pefbre the needy fouls thaf attend. Among the 
favourite topics with whidi their difcourles are 

filled 
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filled from thebcj^inning to the end, are the doc- 
trines of original fin, of jurtificaiion, and what 
the3r call the loft and undone ftate of man by na- 
ture, and the eternal damnation of thofe who are 
not of the eleft, or of unrepenting linn.ers. 
When they treat of human nature, they blacken 
poor mortal man to fuch a degree, and defcribe 
bim as fuch a monfter of innate wickcdnefe and 
depraved difpofition, that a well-meaning. man 
might aik, How it was poflible that Gpd could 
create fuch a race of mifcreants? They degrade 
all human virtue, which, as they call it, is not 
the offspring of laith, fo much, that a prudent 
perfon, when he finds himfelf in a crowds whilft 
they preach, will take care of his pockets/ But 
the greateft eloquence they difplay, when they 
fpeak of the puniftiment of fin and eternal damna- 
tion; when they bring, with great vociferation 
and gefticulatioB, the devil and hell nearer i» - 
fight of their audiences. Often have I heard 
them, with great etaoiotion, adJrcik. their hearers, 
whh that emphatic phrafe, *^ You will be damn* - 
ed;" and it is Angular, that the people flipuld 
I5k« thofe preachers beft, who frequently, in an 
angry tO)ie, announce everlailing damnation, and 
fhew them hell-fire at no great diftance, as if 
thofe could be called virtuous and praife-worthy - 
people, who abftaih from openly criminal a6lidtjs, , 
m confequence of . being frightened from commit- 
ting them by the fight of the gallows and of pu- 
nifhment. Whitefield, however, as' one of the 
founders of the ici\, was more addicted to this 
way of preaching than John Wefley, who, to his . 
credit, endeavours more to perfuade his hearers 
to be good, than to frighten them from doing 
evil. 

Mr. 
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• J4r. Wbitefield had a particular taknt fot, 
preaching charity-iermons, and ufcd to call him^ 
felf, ** The Lord's pick-pockei.-' Indeed, the 
collections which he has m^dsy and the contribur*. 
tions he railed fi om his audiences,, muft have l)€eA 
very confide r able, for liad they uot,beenli»gh,.h€i 
never "woukthave been able to ereci fo rx^Myj^di-f 
« fices of various kinds as he tas, done,, or live; suod 
travel in the manner that he did. Whexx he died 
in 1770, in America, leaving no iamUy bobind,' 
he left by his will, all that belonged to him, fome 
legacies excepted, in the hands of two truftees, 
and he who furvives, is to; have tiie whqle,, the 
value of which is not known. Many wondeJ:edj» 
why Mr. AVhitcfield made fuch a will; b»|t»it. 
feems that he has not failed in what weie iiuppo^ 
ed his intentions, for every thing relating to hia 
iect is kept up, as if he were ftill alive ; nay, per^ 
haps> better. The money-coUeciion^ a v^ carried 
on as before, and what he waited for his own 
fuppoft, which I prefumc was not inconfitlerable, 
goes now to. the fund, by which the buildinigs and 
the preachers are fupported. I have eveoj heard,* 
that the latter .ate aji prefent bc;tter paid than ioi 
WhiteHeld's time,.' who ufed tq' allow them but a» 
fmall pittance. The anti^jat^hy, which fubfifti^d 
formerly betvj^en the followers of Mr. Whiieft^ldi 
and thofe ot Mr. Wefl^yi,cpntiQuesflill| and n^\ 
ther of the parties fe<em jaapch iiM^i/ied to^be m^iv^ 
ly connected. 

It is the cuftom am^ng tb< Methodifts, to in* 
terrupt their preacher during the fermons, with 
faying loudly. Amen, when they think that fome- 
thing aOecting^ or 'ilriking has * ifiued from the lijpt^ 
of the perfon that occupies the pulpit. White- 
field was particula^rly £[iiKloi this kind cf ^pplaufe; . 

and 
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md af nunbeir of Hi^wieii meA^Aag ttreddy altosi 

generally the foremoft in figittng thi» Amen. I 
teve Mt teendUe to laim, wfaemcar ihe Sfkbof^ 

k^. il aft fMdoin,. aiid foiii| the eye upm aiijr 
vtvls' ttel eosMs fifft ki fi^r ta ka^n before ) 

iMd^l^ fiibcdiref « UndeniikittSr kp Itil}^ asie 
trai^fdiiiMplyyinttii'admig^hrlie^^ l^m^ 
iMM^rit»d«i»8s lAKMlkiiis hi aril huanv thuigi^ 
4ika^tlie4teef».fepetfttikweuii^^ fie*' 

k^ Ai^kifidl^f iMieuiiv aMifvm^aMf be mn^ i 

i»^di<bfti^ Wtiin«eMwai$asmtfrieii*t9 tli» 

di^aii(fe»iid'tlkeo]o{||U;sirp^ilt^.^^ ^ 

SB^filiia^ MiMiHX ai^M^ hr uM tfacr Mr a»ar 
iMMi of sftfWimk»i^ Ml vHAlA wm peimit aiijr 
afffiar f^Mi^ftM^ »iiei^«m Tlii% mdeecH isr m^ 
gff opiiiio«^> liie hcAi add^ the. eafiefi ymt^ lb pte-' 
Ikl^ mamttiBrf > ttoA^ I Ihitok if «igttv hot tie 

aM* iMVehoriiiaMi d^Miwl> tm z^^ {cfmetieim>^ 
llb'dieAfeid^^^ dKMdiiif dMlRfoI' aarterai vAxith 
^iMio^bo A!itli#a4ib«Miy cstifiiiiiy; For ait foch> 
0pMomkiirfet^ eoiiiistfiiiirwiaytnith^ asri dor 

^riRiig, faaa ^i i t l i}ii|i#d»t»ktetiaaM, and ^o^* 
ffKW Al liU Hili » tUpj^W ii^ ioch hlAtoctfi^ &to)r 
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ibHro^ pkyrthar Sir. WhttefieU did BOt> Vtbit 
y»*i«ethod^ doc»te«faisd^»tea withMr. Wef^ 
l^. wh«^ ho woie iv iMiMir jpcat ft^en^ion^ 

and 
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an^bcAMncd BM^ enoomuuds uj/om Ifr* WUl^ 
field* wfaen^ at hiadeallH be pMieiiedhi»flNMml 
fermonj wbicbis'pTi;iitedk. 
Tbere iB more order aad regalaUaii aa«ag that 
arty of Metbodifts wbtcb » oii Mr. Wefl^s 
ider ^»>^ asiQtv tbofe of mUtfidd. TKt fw* 
me^ keepi bb great flocks wbicb i» di&trfed ovfr 
an £agla];id, uader dofe ui^>ect'ioii» InAe ftm^ 
ci{^ towns, thofe who are of hisiiMtave divided : 
into focietieS) and thefe again inta daflfai, wbidi 
regidavly meet ererf week more thm once* 
They comtnuiUcate to each od^rifedy aM^ ylaao^ 
ly» as th^ call it> tbdr ^Htttal aSurs, mA tiie 
true ftate of their foide. ^Elley fmd uk- aecMki^ , 
of the refiilt of thefe meetings to* thf ir ^in^taL 
guidie in the place where tliejf life^ Pfbm imuifinils 
afterwards their oohfeSom^ ta the diief tod^f 
in, Xiondon, where Mr* Wefley;» if be be j^ienli 
generally biiafelf reaid^ the di^ialebet whii^ ase 
reeelvedy wiUiout Ipeidades^ thM|h» et p^efen^ 
vejiy near ninety yearsrof ag^ \m^ a mfOf^ 
Thefe claffesr which^: hatdly everexeeed twd^ 
in Q^imber,. receive likewjfe the efaar^aUr doM^ 
tions which l^. tfaeii? Ieadtr> aa.be it caHed» ai% 
tranfinitted weekly to Mr, Wefle]ffs i|^!wardr ift 
Londom The twab«othei% Jobnr and Cbailw 
Wcfley, pufclitWd, iblo^g^^aRtbe ye^ ^f4t^. 
a imM pamphlet. iiiiitled> '* Tb&NaHii^^rB^fPb 
«< and «eneal Ituica of nfae l]iiiaid-&emliea^klr 
'^ jUndon» firiftQ]^:iKingfi^ 

tions tobe^p-opofcd-in tbdie^ineetfng^ 

Fnua thts^it a^y be iiippe^ed^ then* tb» Weli* 
leyan Metbodifts have introdaeed-a^Kilfacr feveiti 
dilmline anions tbentfdves; smd^ rndeed^ Mm 
Wefley keeps h^ miffionarJea or jsrmAn^ ee 

well 
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M^i as tlief/flbdks', in Yery great trfder^ncJ fub- ' 
ordihatiott. -AJF -tife. chapels tA-ptc^ching-Kotifes. 
in the country are conneAed wlfh**th^g.fatftl t4-' 
biirfiid'^fe ;or ehitpel, jh/Lpndon; -a.rid- aii frdm 
tfcctite pfovidecl 'Wth miffioftaries or fheaChei^, ' 
who al!^ obli^ed-^to titnfihit tbl rLdHflbH;' frotii 
ti'm^ "to tlftie;-^ proper accounft bf the' ftit^ VSf 
thrir flc^Us, <an*t*ie rcventres 6f'x)i'di' prtacKui]g- ' 
h^xifeV 6r'^liapelsV ; TtTtf l;^i:elve"¥heir^fahfies ? 
nbt frtfm^heircohgri^^libris^ But^frdm'the fy^^' 
ciety^ih tortdon. Mr» Wefley changesf'his mJC ' 
"fiorfaTies \h the Country frequently, for fear, as 
it 'is farrf, that they fhould- become too touch 
beloved aiming th^ir. flotks,- ?.nd*make tHemfclves 
independent <)i- htm. -• ^ -'* ' - - ' .^ 

*The number-bf Mtthddif!^- ih-Eriglaind-increafes, 
arid it wai'faid fome*yeats ago; that they 'amount- 
ed to t^fr eighty thoAfond. Th^y are not only - 
nutheroui 5h thfecfxuVdi'of England, but among 
the Dlff^hters- alio: That' party H^^hicli is con-^ 
nested .With Mr/Wefley, and^^dbpts tl^e:do6lHne 
of uhiverftl redfempttoh,' ii ^the ftron^eft. ^The 
WWtefieldites have All thofe among theKflen- * 
tefs who adopt Calvih'sdofttiri^, and favoui- at 
the Tame time M^thcdifm, oti their fide; Mr. 
Wt!fe^y*'afid' his fbllowew-maintain that fti*ange • 
doArine bP mbi^al perftoioh, to which nian, ac- 
cordlhg^tb their opiriibri^ rftay arrive in tbis' life,' * 
mtfch'ftfcnger' than 'the Whitefieltiites ; but the ' 
imperftctions, even 6f the -gfe^lt leatlers bf the 
feet thctofelves,^ have1>een fb^^HiWe,'as-famakc . 
it quite unneceffaiy to refut^ '"&n'aflVrti6h*w%ieh 
is eontradicted by all experJcnde, ^aftd^^ihconfif- 
tent with hunlan natul'e » :..nci».:: 

Whether it betrue,- that bolK Ttfr; Wbitefield- 

and atiterWards Mr* Wefley had an-^ye.upon .the 

i - Ameiican 
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American colonics, before they Acquired inde- 
pendence, to eftablifh there bifhopricks, and be- 
come themfelves, under the authority of the 
Britifh government, the firft bilhops, it is not in 
my power to determine. It was laid, that when 
Mr. Whitefield went over to America in 1 769/ 
that he^was fupporled b^'fome bifliops in. Eng- 
land, and fent thither, as a popular clergyman, 

- to the Americans, to feel their pulfe, in regard 
to an epifcopal eftablifhment; but dying there 
foon after, the matter is faid to have dropped, 
and the defign, if the^-e was any, cannot be af- 
ceitained by the event. Mr. Wefley, during the 
late American war, (hewed himfelf a ftrenuous 
advocate for the meafures of the* then miniAry, 
apd defended the meafures which were adopted 
againft the colonies in more than, one fmall 
pamphlet. Nay, he went fo far as to aflnme a 
prophetical cliaractej*, a|id predicted the fubju- 
galion of the<:olonies ; but the event has proved, 
that he is not endowed with the gift of prophecy. 
On account of his great forwardncfs in encourag- 
ing the fabjugationof the colonies, it was alleged 
;againft him by his antagonifts5 that he aiiMed at 
a bifhoprick, to be erecjed among the Americans 
after they had been fubdued. This charge, how- 
ever, cannot be proved i but I believe, that re- 
ligious liberty would have been in diftTefsinJime- 
rica, if Mr. Wefley had obtained there a power 
in cccleliaftical affairs; for I confefs, that I have 
no great conEdence in the fpirit of toleration 

, among the Methodiils. . 

What may be the fate of Metbodifm, it is not 

in my power, nor in that of any body elfe, to 

foretel. This, however, I believe, that after Mr. • 

Wefley's death, thediHinction between White- 

Vol. II. M fiddites 
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feldites and Wefleyans will gradually drop, and 
the feet of Methodifts will not only continue, 
but even increafe as long as there are people, who, 
in their way of worfhip, require fomethi^g auf- 
lere artd which affects the fenfes ; whilft, at the 
famie titne, they have a propenfity towards cnthur 
ii^fm. People oJF this ftamp will n^ver be want- 
ing, particularly among the Englifh; and the 
• Mcthodifts will grow more numerous if the carc- 
leffnefs and indifference, fo vifible among the 
epifcopal clergy, inftead of lefferiing, ihould ra- 
ther increafe. 

I fliall conclude this article, with mentioning 
a fchool, eftablifhed, as I fuppofe, by Mr. Wei- 
ley, and his late brother, in Kingfwood, near 
Briftol, for the education of youth* I have read 
an account of it*, by which it appears, in ma- 
ny refpefls, to be well calculated for the pur- 
pofe, though three mafters only can hardly be 
jk fufficient number to give leflbns in fo many 
tfifferent things, to eight clafles of boys, fiom 
very eai ly in the morning till evening. 'Hie me- 
thod which is propofed, at the end of this fliorl 
account of the fchool, to thofe who defign to 
go,^ within four years, through a courfe of aca- 
demical learning, is rather Angular; and in the 
colle61ioo of books which are recommended to 
be read by the young fcholar, feveral fhould be 
left out and the reft be better arranged. Though 
Hot a word of an able inftru61or, or tutor, is 
xnenjtioned to aflUl the young ftudent, the account 
concludes very emphatically with thefe words, 
« Whoever carefully goes through this courfe^ 
" will be a better fcholar than nine in ten of 

* A Short Account of the Scho<ri in Kinsfwood, near Brtftdi^ 
Bnftol. 1768. 

•^ the 
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*f the graduates at Oxford or Cambridge.'* 
This may poffihly be true. Lady Huntingdon, 
the great patronefe of the< late Mr. Whitefield, 
has itifiituted in JLondon aa academy for prepar- 
ing young nien as methodillical preachers ; b^t^ 
i{ isiaid> tliat it is noi attended with aipy great 
£i;cceis* * 
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BEFORE I proceed to fpeak particularly of 
the Diffenters, it will be proper to make 
fomc previous obfervations concerning the ftatc 
of religious toleration in England* 

After the Reformation^ which took place un- 
der Henry VIII. and under queen Elizabeth, it 
was appointed by law that one church only, 
that which the government acknowledged, fhould 
be tolerated in the kingdom. By fubfequent a6>s 
of parliament kings themfelves were prefcrib'ed 
what religion to profefs. All other fefls were 
excluded, and that alone which was appointed 
by law, wiih its highly privileged clergy, was 
acknowledged as the efiahJipied church*. Againil 
thofe who did not profeiis the eilabliflied religion 
were very liarfti laws ena6led> by no means con- 
fonant w1ih the <io6lrines of the founder of Chrif- 
tianityf." 

It muft be acknowledged liy every one who 
has even but a moderate acquaintance wirh hif- 
tory, that the eftabli(hment of a predominant 
diurch, has frequently g'.ven rife to the ^great- 
elt animoPKies in a country; and has been high- 
ly prejudicial to the peace and welfare of it& 
inhabitants. To be convinced of this, let any 

* This privilege extends fo far that the parcctial churches 
aiOne bear the name of Cturcb throuw: out Engtand. The 
other refipjous buildings are caJcti Meeting'hottjts^ Ctafels, 

■^ The laws that were made againil the Diffent.^rs from time 
to lime, and the ind^il^ences afrerwanb allowed them, may 
be found in Burn's Ecclcfioftical La^, vol. i^ aniclt Dijfnt^ 
Sen. 

one 
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one compare thofe nations where a general reli- 
gious tolei\atioft, without reftriflions, is allowed, 
with thofe where it is denied. It is poflible, that 
at fiifi the requiStipn of a ftri6l uniformity in 
religious opinions was made to prevent conten- 
tions and quarrels ; but whoever has any know- 
ledge of the human feeart, whoever is convinced 
- of the right every man has to think for himfelf, 
though there are many who renounce it, who- 
ever has ^remarked the impreffion which a fuper- '- 
ftitioiis education makes upon mankind^ how it 
. weakens the under ftanding, fofters holy pride and 
pious hatred; whoever attendis to the great abufe, . 
which many of thofe who call themfelves minif- 
ters of the true church frequently make of ex- 
clufivc privileges whieh the law confers upon 
them, will readily acknowledge, that it would 
b^ much better for the community, if every man 
were permitted, without interruption, to ferve 
God to the beft of his knowledge. The love of 
virtuejj^ reflitude, a*nd juftic^,. fhould be made the 
grand foundation of religion, excludina^ evety 
thing that relates to m^re opinion; ana thofe 
alone fhould be deemed hereiicsy worthy of ex- > 
communication, who, by perlifting, without amy 
hopes of amendment, in thofe vices which in- 
vade the rights of fociety, difturb the public wel- 
fare, which cannot e^ift without that virtue, 
which both reafon and inward feelings will pre- 
fcribe. 
^ That education which nature dl(3ajtes, is Am- 

ple and innocent ; when, on the contrary, that 
which may be called artificial, is frequently the 
caufe why falfe notions, which take their rife 
from affumed authorities, felf-intereft, folly, and 
other pernicious fources, are received as truths, 
anrf propagated as fuch witb/earneftnefs and 
AI 3 warmth,* 
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warmtlij aad too often forced upon others by 
the oioft oppreffive meafures. As dogs and beais 
nay be taught to dance, and game cocks be dif- 
ciplined to the fight^ thus may the human fpecies 
be trained up by education in fuch a manner, 
that they (hallj according to the doflrines pro- 
pofed and imprefled upon them in their infancy,^ 
knit their brows^ place their bodies in certain 
attitudes, grin contempt upon thofe of diflerent 
fentiments, threaten with their lifts, and put 
their threats into execution ! Neither the . bene- 
volent Father of mankind, nor the nature he has 
given us, but perverfe education alone, and per- 
ni<;ious habits, inftigate men to the fubverfion 
of all peace and happinefi, to oppoje their an- 
tagonifts in fpeculative opinions, not only by 
fpeech or by the pen, but by offenfiye W€:]Eipon3, 
ev^n with fire and fword ! It is, therefore, the 
firft and principal indication of a wife legifla* 
ture, to take care that thofe whofe heads and 
hearts are fpoiled by education, fhould be taught 
the doctrines of moderatipn and of mutual in- 
dulgence ; that the warm and .the choleric, who 
are fo apt to foam at the mereft trifles, (hould 
be kept at a lecure diftance from each other, or 
be feparated by a fupeiior force as often as they 
grapple together, to prevent their fury from Ix- 
coiiiing contagious, and to preferve public tfan- 
quillity ; and fini^ly, that the principles of mu- 
tual benevc^ence, and of. mutual toleration, be 
inculcated upon the mind, from the earlieft 
youth. 

Immediately after the Reformation, religious 
toleration was, as I have befqre obferved, in a 
very imperfect ftate- An ancient ecclefiaftical 
la'v, De Hargtico ro/nburcndo, was ftill in force, 
without even a fufpicion being entertained that 

fuch 
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fuch a law was inhuriaan and impipire, artd with- 
out fpecifying what was to be iiqderilood by her^- 
fy, or who couM be declared guilty of the charge. 
Henry VIH. declared oppQlitian to the' papal 
ch;ur to be innocent, aod.at the fame tiine enact- 
ed, throu^i the medium of a fevvile pailiaraent^ 
that the doctrine of tranfubftaniiation, commu- 
Dion by one element alone, the celibacy of the 
clergy, monaftic vowSf, the mafs, and auriculav 
confeifion, fhould be retained as articles of faith; . 
Thof^ who denied tranfiibftahtiation were Xq be 
burnt fgr heretics; but whoever did act believe, 
the five other article^ (bemW finiply be han§[eil 
sk 3 fcIo(i* {Tqw Immune and ChiiiUan^liic^ 
this! ^ ^ - 

The glovioua tiqpies of queen Elizabeth de- 
fcrve no pr^ife refpecting religious toleration. 
The laws l have mentioned concerning the burn- 
ing of heretics, which excited fuch horror in 
the preceding vei^n of queen Maiy, continued in 
fwce. Two unfortunate Baptifts were condemn- 
ed to death and fell victiins to Wind and impious 
^eal* Qjieen Elizabeth made feveral other regu- 
lations \yhich were not very confonant with th'e 
fpirit of Chriftiaiiitjr. It was, for inftanccA 
enagtedj that every one who ihould fpeak or 
write difrefpectfully of the ceremonies of the cf- 
tablifhed church, particularly of the Common- 
prayer, lliould, for xhtjirjl offence be imprifoned 
twelve months i and foi* xhtfecondy he fnould be 
fenteneed to perpetual imprifonment. 

Though fome apology mi^ht be made for thefe 
puniihrnents, on account o^ the bold and violent 
quacks made by the clergy at Geneva, and that of 
the Roman catholic perfuafion, upon the new 
' form introduced into the Englifli church, yet at 
the bar of bumanitjr, and of unbiafled reafon, 
M 4 ' fuch 
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fuch laws vill appear too fererr. But this is 
generally the calc when the party injared becomes 
an umpire in its own caa&. 

Under the wretched adminiftration of James L 
the law De Hrrrtico comhmtntlo, Aill remained in 
force. Two unfortunae men, who were called 
Arians, fufiered death for their opinions in the 
ninth year of his reign. This ofiering was thought 
due to the henevoknt Creator of mankind, whofe 
honour was fuppofed to be endangered by the 
opinions of men. And fince this mercifiil Being- 
did not treat fuch perfons in the light of offen* 
ders^ or vilit them with ju^ments, thofe who 
called themfelves profeflTors of the orthodox faith, 
hud their hands tt^on thtir hrtthriHy and JUw them ; 
by which they niUy evinced, that they thought. 
themfelves better acquainted with the execution 
of vindictiye juftice than the God of heaven and 
earth ! 

In the licentious days of Charles TI. the Habeas 
Corpus act was made, which fecured the Englifli 
from all arbitrary imprifonment ; and by another 
act, which wrefted the power of punifhing he- 
retics out of the fecular arm, and configned the 
fuppofed ofiTender to church cenfurc,, they were 
relicYed from the horrors of religious perfecuti- 
on. But ftill feveral ancient laws of an oppref- 
five nature continued unrepealed. A law ftill 
exifls, which fubjects to perpetual imprifonment, 
any one who Ihould deny, or openly oppofe^ the 
doctrine of the Trinity. This law is not yet re- 
pealed, though it is never enforced. There is 
no nation in Chriftendom where Anti-trinitari- 
ans and Socinians abound more than in England. 
They teach, and publifli their opinions in the 
raoft open manner without moleftation, as will 
more particularly appear hereafter ; yet this free- 
dom 
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dom wears the afpect of mere connivance, and 
even the prefent century has furniflied ibme exam- 
ples where the fecular power- his been employ- 
ed againft thofe who ^hadoppoled the doctrines 
of the eftabliflied chmxh. Among other iftftances, 
Woolfton died in the year 1737 in the King'^s- 
Bench prifon, where he was oomcnittey on ac- ' 
count of his treatife againft the miracle??, and al- 
io fubjected to a. fine of an hundred pounds. " It 
is not thirty ye;ars finceone Peter Annet was pu- 
niOied for a miferable attack on revealed reli- 
gion. In the prefent day, authors of this clafs 
are free from moleftation* 

As many towaids the clofe of the laft century 
rather abufed the liberty that was reftoied to them 
under king William, and propagated principles. 
which were. deemed to threaten thefubverfion'of 
virtue and morality, an act was paffcd in parlia- 
ment to check this -apprehended evil*, by which 
it was ordained, that whoever had been brought. 
up in the Chriftian religion, and had made a 
pubfic profeffion of the feme, and afterwards 
openly attacked the Bible, whether in print, or in 
converfation, for the frj^ offence fhould, upon . 
conviction, be declared incapable of holding any 
public office; for the fecond offence, he (hould.be 
deprived of the privilege of pleading his caufe 
in a court of judicature, of purchaijng lands,,, 
and of becoming a guardian ; he was, moreover^ 
fentenced to iuffer three years imprifonmcnt.. 
The following reftriction was, however, fub*- 
joined ; if the o&nder became convir.ced of hh 
error, and made an open recantation of it, in? 

* It was made in the f til yeas of Jeiug William's reign ajvi' 

entit'ed, ^» ^^ for the imr« sj^fiit^al fu^prtjjjng of hlajpl^mj* 
OMi j^rfanentjs, 

M 5, fomo 
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fome court of judicature, he fliouki be declared 
exempted from all the above punifhments. 

The prefent age is certainly the moft happy and 
the moft favourable to the caufe of/ humanity. 
In the year 1779, fome of the moft fevcreiaws, 
which had been enacted agaiflft the Diffenters, 
•were repealed. Before this period, the diftenting 
clergy were required by law, to fiibfcribe all the 
articles of the eftabliOi^ churchy thofe concern- 
ing church-government and baptifioo only except- 
ed, before they were qualified for teaching ; but 
now they are free from any obligation lo do this, 
and are fimply required lo make a general decla- 
ration to the fbllowing purpofe, ** I receive the 
*' Scriptures of the Old and New Teftament, as 
** containing a revelation of the mind and will 
*' of God, and I receive it as the rule of my 
** faith and practice." Though this declaration 
is fo general, yet fome of the diiienting clergy 
are not fatisfied with it, conceiving, that making 
even fuch a declaration is an acknowledgment of 
the right of the civil tdagiftrate to interfere in 
matters of religion, which they contend is^ no 
part -of his province. But the generality wene 
of opinion, that, is^ the declaration contained 
nothing but what they all believed, fuch a fubmif- 
fion to the power of .government could not be 
criminal, and tbey very juftly thought that the 
act, pafTed in 1779, was too great an augmen- 
tation of religious liberty to be refufed ; though 
they were like wife of opinion that relrgion tvas 
not the province of the civil magiftrate. 

The Dijflenters were formerly, 'under a very 
fevere penalty, to regifter all their places for the 
inf^rucnon of youih ; tior was any one permit- 
ted to keep a fchool without taking out a licence : 
tnis, with many other harfli and unreafonable 

laws. 
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]aw8> is.now repftaied. They are,, however, c;|f:- 
cludcd from all olEfces upder governfloent, though 
they may lit as me^nber^, jeither of the houfe of- 
.peers, .or the houfe of coiaonions. By the teft 
a^St, which was pafied ill '167 z^ it was en^fled, 
that all.perfons wbQ were admitted iijto any of- 
fice uo4er the crown, ftiould publicly receive tljc 
fecrament on a Sunday ip the epifcopai church, 
and be furniflied wiih a certificate of the fame 
from the. clergya^n, and ]the churchwardens. 
Though by this the Catholics wer^ particularly 
. aimed at, yet it was extended to the Diflentei*s 
alfo. Before this aA another ha^ been paffed in 
1661, called the Corporation-a«5lf which is ftill 
in force, and by which it was ena<fted, that no 
peifons (hould be elefled as magift rales or offi- 
. cers in any cities, or corporations, who had not 
received the facrament according to the rites of 
the church of England, within one yisar before 
-fuch ekiSJipn. 

There are fometimes Prefl^yterians who; will 
not fcruple to qualify themfelves for offices, but 
I beUc.ve their numbej- is not great. Burdenfome, 
and unprofitable parjft>-oflices, th.e Diifenters are 
not only permitted, but even' compelled to ferve 
when ele(?ted to thei»i TBe trouhlefome d^ty of 
a church- w^arden falls upon every pariihioner in 
rotation, who is ^Hged to ferve two years un- 
iter a penalty of fifteen, poynd^,. payable to tiie 
pariih. Many prefer paying this fine. ' I know, 
however, antinfta^xce in which. a Jew wasele6bed 
to the office of churcli-warden, in the parifli in 
which he was. a houfe-ke^per, merely for the pur- 
pofe of drawing the fine from him; but he de- 
ceived the eleSors.by accepting of this jiew em- ^ 
ployment, and with his Chriftian brother- church- 

w^arden. 
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\iraTdeii« mended regularly the duties of his ofv 
fice.. . • 

Ih reality, the efiabliflied dergy pofibfe every 
thing which they can reaibnably deiire. Eng- 
land, as I have already obferved,. is divided into 
a certain number of dioeefes, and each diocefe 
is again fubdivided into its refpe£live pariflies* 
The lands of the Diflenters are indifpen&bly fub- 
jefled to pay the tithes- to the eftablHtied clergy, ^ 

and every h^uie in the parifli, whether it be in^ \ 

habited by Prelbyterian, Quaker, or Jew, muft 
pay the clergyman's dues and the church-rates. 
The difTenting minifler himfelf, reiident in the 
parifli, as well. as the other Di&nters, muft pay 
his guinea, cgr any other ium, according as his 
houfe is rated, to the parifh officers, when they 
go about to c«lle6t the redlor's or the vicar's dues, 
bhould he rcfufe, the adage Qericus clericum nan 
degmat will not avail him ; a feizure is made of 
his efiecfe to the amount of the fum ; nor are any 
laws put into execution with greater rigour in 
England than thofe which regard the claims of 
the i:hurch, or the crown* It is true, the Dif- 
icntersare not compelled, in the prefent age„ 
^ as they were in the time ot queen Etizabeth, to 
frequent their pariili-church on a Sunday ; it Is 
true, that the iMfienters of erery denomination 
have liberty to build places of public woiihipj 
in every parilb, where ikey j^eafe ; but then muft 
pay dearly for it. The meeting houies of Dif- 
fenters, which are built within the precin61s of 
a parilh-churcb, are confidered as common build- 
ings, and muft pay taxes in the fame manner 
as dwelling or other hoofes. They are exempt- 
ed from the window-tax alone ; but this is alfa 
exafled whenever a bed chamber belongs to a 
dxapel, or wbca tliey are built over warehoufes 

or 
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or cellars, which are let out, to temporal ufei*. 
That the meeting-houfes have neither bells or 
fteeples, 1 need not* mention. The diireniinsj 
minifters may baptise, and t»ui*y in their own 
gioundsj-but 4hey muft not marry. Thi* cere- 
mony muft.be: performcil in th^ parifh-church, 
and by the ^pifcopal ekrgy alone- • As the cler- 
gyman of the paTiflrwill generally rfcfufe to re- 
gifier in the church-books, the children that arc 
not baptifed giccoi'ding to the rites of his churcli, 
though certificates of baptifm are frequently de- 
manded in cafes of inheri lance, and fometimes 
to be produced by the poor who feek to be af- 
fifted or fupported by the parifh in which they 
wer-€ bom ; the refidentiary librarian of the pub-' 
lie library^ -in Redcrofs-ftieet, belonging to the 
l>iffenters, keeps a regifter of births and baptifms^ 
where evei;y parent may have the name of hi& 
child inferied, on paying fix pence to the libra- 
rian. It was with difficulty ihat the Diflfenters 
obtained an act of parliament, by which a cer- 
tificate produced from the above regiiter, fhouU) 
be as valid in law, as thofc given by the paro- 
chial clergy. 

Whoever iiijagines that reformatio^, or reli- 
gious libertyj can proceed either from the head 
or the heart of the majority of the ruling church, 
believes what every fzA upon record in church- 
hiftoiy has uniformly contradiSed. Ail afl'em- 
tl>lies of divines of oppofiite parties, in order to 
bring about a reconciliation, and to reft ore peace 
and harmony, have not had the effe<3: which v^as 
intended. Though I never have been in any 
part of my life, nor ever fhall be, an advocate 
of defpotifm, or of religious^ compulfion, yet I 
am convinced, that in contefls about mere opi- 
' oions^ I fpeak not cither of religion or the prin- 
ciples 
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ciplcs of moralityy the authority of the prince 
or the magiilratc often proves the moil efie^iual 
means to quench religious anioioikics, for the 
niainrenance of public tranquillity. The late 
emperor Jofeph has accompliihed, in a few years, 
more in regard to religious toleration than all 
aflemblies or councils of the clergy could have 
effected, had they fat in holy convocation ^ 
hundred years together ! Whoxould have dFemi'- 
ed, twenty years ago, .thata fpirit of toleration, 
fo honourable to nature and religion, would 
have been difiufed in fo fhoit a fpace, over all 
thofe countries, to which tbefe regi)lation» ex- 
tended ! Where'is religious tolerance and mutual 
forbearance, protcfted by the ^ifdom of the 
king, fo generally diffufed as in the Pruffian do- 
minions*? In what country of Europe, com- 
paratively fpeaking, is a great ei* number of 
learned and moderate divines to be found, than 
in the realms of thb great monarch ? In his do- 
minions no one church is exclufively the predo- 
minant 'one; and, confequently, toleration can- 
not, properly fpeaking, be faid to extend itfdf 
to any one in particular. >{o one church con- 
iiders it as an inftance of condefcenfion, and of 
meritorious forbearance, to live in amity with 
another, as is the cale hi England, and in ma- 
ny other countries. In fai), a tokraHea which 
retrains a more potent fed from perfecuti»§, 
enfeebling, and oppreifing a weaker, ought not 
to exif^ and to have a name amotig ChriiUans. 
The fpirit of their religion ihould be, afxsoi^- 

* This was written when Frederick the Great was ftiH alive. 
The tiuie^ have fince greatly akcrej, and things wcat a dififerent 
afpedt at ptefeot. 

ing ' 
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ing to the intention of its founder, reciprocal 
love and charity. Since the firft eftahlilhaicnt 
of Chrtilianity, a fairer oppori unity has not pre- 
fented kfelf, for the complete iniroduction of 
religious liberty, aiid.for folving the queftion, 
Whether government cannot Tubiiil without 
granting exclufive privilegea to, any church in 
particular ? tbjitn that which the liberated ftates 
of America now enjoy. Time Mill fhew, whe- 
ther they make the proper ufe of this opportu-r 
nity, and what wi]l> in the procefs of years, T>e 
the refult. . 

In the ilio^an while, fince> in the prefent ftate 
of things, 2ts fo many fects are exifting, tolera- 
tion may be confidcred in the light of a ne^jeffary 
evil, by which greater evils ar^ prevented, it 
muft be confefled, that the toleration enjoyed in 
England, is preferable to that of any other coun- 
try, the American ftatcs excepted, as -it is^ more 
general, and, whilft^ it comprehends every feet, 
Aands upon a furer bafis, and therefore cannot 
be endangered or didurbed by chicanery, or abo- 
liflied by defpotifm. Though ther^e be an apr 
pearance as if the epiicopal church knew of no 
Diflenters in its parishes, and that the creed^ in 
regard to the parochial taxes and tithes.,, muft be 
abfotutely adopted by je very parifhioper without 
anydiilinction; y«t, thank heaven, thei*e is no 
compulfion, in any other article, a^ conformity 
is not forcibly exacted, except in that which Fe- 
fpects the pecuniary claims of the church. Kv«fy^ 
one may think, fpcak, and write; as he pleafes. 
Th4 act of toleration protects eadi religious com- 
munity and place of public worfliip. Every 
feet may, in the moft 6pen manner, and without 
fear of moleftation, worfhip God according to its 

own 
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own rires ; under no olhcr rertricl ion than ibat 
the worlhip muft be in public with open doors-; 
and thai free admiiTion muft be y ven to every, 
©ne who conducts himfcH with decency. Eveiy 
congregation of iectaiies may bLiId a place of 
woHWp, when and where they pleaif) or hire a. 
room for fuch a purpofe, wl/ich is to be licenfed 
at the quarter-lcilions, which licence the maglf- 
trates may be compelled to grant. By fuch rcgu- 
lationsy peace and harmony are pr^ferved, and - 
every fpecies of perfecution fiippreiied. Each, 
fcct publilh their fentiments wiih freedom,^ and 
in their own way, and without alarming others- 
The zeal to propagate opinions decreafes daily, 
and no body (tares at another with aftcnifliment,. 
becaufe he thinks differently fi om hiaifelf. £pii^ 
copalians, Pielbyterians, Baptifts, Imlependents,. 
SahbatarianSj Socinians, Ariuinians, Deifts, Qua- 
kers, Jews; in fhort, every denomination fol- 
low their refpective occupations near and with 
each other. They live together as neighbouis,. 
(hake bands as friends, conclude commercial 
bargains, without the leall concein about eacli 
others religious fentiments, without harbouring 
a thought) that the man who does not fi equent 
the epikopal church, may not be - as good a 
member of fociety, and> as upright, as he who 
nfes the Common-Prayer, and repeats the Atha- 
nafian Creed after a man in. a white furplice. 
All fects mce;t at the Exchange,, and at- places of 
public diverfion. In each, place -the. influence 
of toleration is very confpicuous. The theatre 
in particular is a public evidence of a patient 
and of a tolerant fpirit. Comus points his wit 
at the follies of each feet indiicriminately ; and. 
kwghler-loviing Satire fmilcs with impunity, at 

pcculiariliesi 
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peculiarities of the epifcopal clergy, ^s well 
as at thole .of the .Puritan, Methodift) Baptift, 
or any other fectaiy. Men of every perfua- 
fion enjoy the joke alike, and join in t'he goo^- 
natured laugh, except tiiofe who are fatirized 
and muft fay to themfelves, de te fahula nqr- 
raiur. 



■ / 
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Of the dissenter:^ in 
GENERAL. 



UNDER the general denomination of Dilfrn- ' 

ters is comprehended every religious feet 
in England, that does not conform to the epifco- 
pal church. They were called Nonconformifts, 
as they refufed conformity to the' efiablifhed 
church ; but this name, as well as that of Recu- 
fants* (which was given them upon their refiifi]:^ I 

to fubfcribe to the Thirty-nine ArtxdesJ, is com- I 

monly changed for the general appellatioaof Dif- ^ 

fenters. They are farther diftinguifhed by the 
name of Proteftant Diffenters, from thofe who,. < 

though they are Nonconformifts* are not Protef- 
tants, and are yet termed Diffenters by the epif- 
copal church; fuch as tlie Roman Catholics^. 
Quakers, Jews, Mahometans. Arians, Armini- 
ans, Socinians, Unitarians,. Methodifts, Deifts, 
do not form themfelves into diftinct fects ; they 
are fofteved in the epifcopal church'itfelf as well 
as among the difierent dai&s of fectaries, lo, 
that they cannot, ftriclly fpeaking, be confidered 
as belonging to the Diffenters. ' 

The number of Diffenters in England is faid ] 

todiminifh. Daniel Neal calculated that in his ' 

time there was about 1 50,000 diffenting families 
in England ; but I believe that at prefent thejr 
hardly amount to 100,000. We may eftimate the 
number of their meeting-houfes, in and near 
London, within the *bills of mortality, at not 
more th^n perhaps an hundred ; and of thefe 

the 
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the majority are very fmall, and ifaany are upon 
the decline. Several diflenting minifters of whom 
I have enquired what might be the proportion be* 
tween the Non-cohformifts of eVcry clafs and thofe 
of the eAablifliment, account them as one to five^ 
Many are the caufes of this decline of the dif- 
fenting ihtercft, and the following niay be' con- 
fidered as fome of the principal. It is a faft 
clearly eftabliflied by hrftory, that zeal fo^ opi- 
nions becoTnc.inxourfe of time more moderate, 
if its wartoth be not kept trp by oppofition. 
The pdfterity of thofe who have been feverely 
perfecutcd for fentiinents which tliey moft ftrc- 
nuoufly maintained, will not fcruple, after the 
lapfe of three or four generations, when the 
fury of pcrftcution and t)f oppolition is abated, 
to exchange the creed of their anccflors, if it 
be not deeply imprcffed by education, and en- 
forced as of the utnioft moment, for other fen- 
timents which are belter calculated to advance 
theii: temporal intcrefe. Honours, diftinclions, 
and wealth, have too much influence over frail 
mortals. Indifference about religion, and licen- 
tioufncfe of manners, prevail more and more ; 
and it is no fubjeft or furprize, that men for- 
fake that fe6l in which they have been born and 
educated, ^and prbfefs fentiments more favour- 
able to honour, promotion, riches, and worldly 
grandeur. Even parents, who mind only the 
temporal welfare of their children, will give 
them an education which prepares them for con- 
formity. In later times feveral, who left the 
DiffenterS| have been promoted to the dignity of 
biftiops and archbiiliops ; and fome who have 
renounced the principles of Puritanifm, have 
enjoyed the moft honourable and lucrative pofts 
in the ftate. This muft, dbubtlefs, make a deep 

impreffion 
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impreflion upon the mind, and encourage imi- 
tation. Beiides, the Diffentei-s in general, and 
many of their clergy in particular, have thrown 
off much of that f^itfneis and 2eal which diftin- 
guifhed their anceflors. They begin to imitate 
the general manners, and to conform to the pre- 
vailing fentiments ©f the prefent age; which is 
like wife a very potent caufe of their decline. 
Other caufes will be occafionally affigned, when 
I treat of particular fedls among them* 

It mull not be €xpe61ed of me to trace, the 
origin, and write a regular hiilory of the Diffen- 
ters in England : this is not my obje6l. I mean 
only to deicribe their prefent ilate* Nov is this 
£3 eafy a talk 38 many may be apt to imagine. 
Though I am acquainted with fcreral learned 
.and well-informed perfons in thb country, and 
particularly among the Diffenters, yet 1 have 
been obliged, in feveral inftances, to apply for 
information to more than one, before I could 
obtain it ; nor. has it always been full and fatia* 
faflory. Molheim* has taken notice of this 
diflBculty, and I have experienced it much more 
than he has. Fanatics arife from time to time, 
and may obtain a number of ignorant followers 
without their being formed into a fe61. Their 
fantaftic notions ceafe to be novel , their propa- 

* Summa ceterum Angli quum liccntia fmantur Uberf cogitata. 
fua proferendi, et Deum ita colendi, uti juftam cuiqu^ videturj 
fieri liaud aliter poteft, quin varias pafTitn feftae oriantar et 
controverfia de rebus ad religionem pertinentibus nunquam. 
cefient. De his vero tam feais qiiam litibus nemo facile fie 
egerit, utdefiderari nihil queat, nili aliqiiara.iiu ipfe inter An- 
glos vixent, & in fortunate gentis opiniones, jura, leges, fac- 
tiones praefens inquiiiverit. Sedlartim plerarumqae ne nomina 
quidemadnos perferuatur; multanim • otitiam haberaus qua-, 
lemrunque, fed panim acroliitara & luc'ilentam. Moshsm^i, 
Jnfiiiut, Hifi. Eulef p. 103^. 

gato;?- 
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§Mor and his profclytes die away; and all is 
uricd in oblivion: lb that Mofheim well ob- 
fefves, tha.t ibe names of many of thefe feds 
are unknown with us in Germany, and that the 
knowledge of moft of them is fupeificial and ob- 
fcure. Nay, many even here, are ignorant of 
the n^mes of feveral of the fe6ts, which have 
ftrongly attrafled the attention of the Germans. 
They and their opinions leave the world toge- 
ther, and it requires much pains to cellefl au- 
thentic information concerning them; particular- 
ly in a country where the learned themfelves en- 
tertain but little curiofity concerning ihw fubjeft. 
New fentiments in religion, and the diverfity of 
opinions relative to them,- do not in the prefent 
age atlraft much no. ice, and people in 'general 
give themfelves but little trouble to enquire about 
ckherthe one or the other. Dr. Prieftley* ob- 
fei'ves, in one of his* late publications concern- 
ing the Diflenters, ** that if his Irealife fhould 
** have no other merit, it would, at leaft, have 
** that of a book of travels, written to inform 
** people of the manners ^nd cuftoms of thofe 
*' to whom they were ftr angers.'* Thefe Gran- 
gers whom he means to inform ^fe his own coun- 
trymen of the epifcopal or eftabliflied church. ^ 
^e fays farther, " We fOmetimes meet with in- 
^* ttances, even in g nteel life/ and among per- 
** fons of a liberal education, of fuch abfolute 
** ignorance of the DiiTcnters, and of their prin- 
** ciples, as afford us gre?t diverfion." In my 
enquiries about religious fe6ts, I have very fre- 
quently been lilenced where I. expelled fatisfac- 
terry replies, by being anfwcred^ Indeed^ Jir^ Iiamot 

* A View of the Principles and Coadoft of the Proteftant 
Diffentcrs, &cc. Preface, p. 5. 

till; 
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tell; I know hardfy any thing tbaut iu Yet maay 
perfons in Gemfany, who think themfelvcs per- 
fectly well acquainted with EngliQi affairs, en* 
tertain the opinion, that it is the moft eafy thing 
in the world to get minute information about all 
thefe matters. Many ^ds publifb nothing abdut 
thehkfeWes^ and if fomcMmes iuch pufalicalions 
exiAy tbeyeiiher are little known, or.ai:^i>y all- 
devouring time, become lb fcarce that, when 
they are not to be met with in public Kbraries, . 
they may be enquired after at half the <^ book- 
(hops and fialls in London, without being, pro-* 
cured. On making enquiries by meoAiers of tbe^ 
different fe&s themfelves, about their tenets, their 
prefent ftate, and iheir opinions, J hare found 
them frequently ihy and xe&ryed. 
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Of th* PRESBYTERIANS. 



THE EngliOi Pl'dhytcrians of the prefcnT 
age, arc <rarefuUy t© be diftinguifhed fronx 
the Scottifli. ' The former have, in a great cdea- 
fui*e» forfaken tht opinions and the manners of 
the Puvitaiis in the laft century, while the latter 
retain them in a cpnfiderable degree* 

Tlie chief articles in which they difient from 
the e{Hfcopal church, are> according to the ftate- 
mentof Dr. Prieftley*, the foilowiikg: Firit, they 
difclaimall haman authority in matters of religion; 
they believe that the whole of their religion i$ 
contained in the New Teflament; and that it is 
every man's ' perfonal xoncern to learn his faith 
and duty from thence, by the diligent ufe of his 
own faculties. Secondly, they are offended at 
the hierarchy, Chrift and his immediate follow-^ 
crs, -they allege, were unacquainted with it. Ti- 
tles^ dignities^ rank, lafge incomes, pluralities, 
and fuch things, are, as they apprehend, effcn- 
tially contrary to the genius of the religion of 
Chrift, and fatal to Chriftian humility. They, 
therefore, are againft diftin61ions of honour 
among the minifters of the gofpel. Thirdly, they 
arc difplcafcd with the garb of tlie cpifcopal 
church, which they confider as 6ne of the remains 
of popery; they rejeft many of its ceremonies^ 
which they look upon as fuperftitious, and think 
them a difgrace, as Dr. Prieftley expreSes him- 
ielf, to the' good fen&ahd undei^ftaAding of £ng* 

* View of the Piinciplcs and Coadvia of tlie Proteftant DiC- 
fenteiSi p. 7, &c. 

liihmen 
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liHimen to retain thcm^ In the forcgping things 
•he'n)eH^^*«!t geiicrilttybr'tlie ;T^.fthIfei^ are 
'd^rc6ti i» !Jat%e^adsV" fhat fliob^i ^he^Vg^fer 
'^^ p*t t«* tfiofe-^H^lid tffffent trfcaf the^eft^flm'^d 

V«»*ft^;*^'oftefs'*bf :theiiiV^wh6fc -tiiMii^Ms 
'^ ftntrt^fing, -^nfl ^hoari^th'e mbn SPIRdgn^fd 
** Wr learriing and freedturt brenqoiiyv aft pfej*- 
«»•* ftiidM of the fiifit^ of =ftAefonowing«o^r?nei$, 
«^* %vhl<?h the foundet-s of Ife E^ngUft dtt%fifl)incnt 
•f Wj^med fo be the moiV' fcindaBnientah thc'aW- 
* ^Vijtebfi the Trinity, the fentencM^ evcrT^Rfflig 
'••'^'daaiMtionr, 'as ^ex][>reffkiSn ^h^" ^fitfariSflSn 
•* cfe^-;'j tlie addreffing ^raV^rs'to tShffflP5:'^i%re 
** doctrine of original' lin, and ihat of >aWb|(rte 
•*^red<§ftiliatioii." * Thus the do61dl- dffchbes 
the drffeferfoe between the Wflfenters and the efta- 
Wiflied cburch, adding at tlfe iaxne^:ti=fri^,^^«f he 
*♦ moft ^earned ahd refpec^abie iDeri!bef^o1* YKe 
1« church of England have he^ti fote&ioflt WiffiAr 
t^ labotrrsto explode the T^jirty-urne^ articles-; 
'f* and a great majoi ity of thofe who are irailcHd 
.** aftd hiquifitiv€ asiOng them, believe ^s-fitffe 
<«^ of <vhat aie generally Called the orffiodox bpT- 
'••''ftions asH«t do*" / ' 

" The rcli^io^is faivtitnerttJi of the tlHI^nting der- 
gy are rety ditfeient.- - A" few thiMfc^li^c^ Dr, 
fWeftky,= many ' are - Arffiliiiafis, feme: Arians, 
"ofhers >octnhn^ or Anti-triifitanatis; •^nd ribt a 
few ijealous'fHeklers -fbr' CalVifiifiA;' EVery^iie 
has' a right ti> tiiihk - as be j>l<*kfc^,; anil • notSody 
^Bitm^'an *aoftior!!t'^io^^ anbJii^r td (feiitfoul 
Mm,'-^'l©' be^ii'*5"dg^'iii rftWttei-s'^of -Taith- 
W^^ftr ^'lft)<*«v«r>- tW Jib€i-a»ty »■ ttf * fri^toent 
fprcads itfelf among the Dlffenter^, and old prie- 
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to the rtil^ioiis tenets of their Ibrefttbers muft 
ifi4areafe, and e&n&mc^Uf, the m^ttfl ef lite 
IXffetiters^ ai a fed^ tkeretfe. Maiiy oT the 
Itky aaloi^ tben become laore ai^^oauMdidM'; 
tbev coftfider eoBforailtf to the t^urch as a tnm, 
zm do aol fcrupk to educate their ehildreH ik 
the princip^e^ 1^ the eftahtiikmeitt* tat order to 
ledirei, »they im^me, a happier lot forthetfi 
in tiso^irorld; this foes fometimes fofar^ that 
whole faiBilies Ibrfkke the Diffenters. Thene ia 
]iodcmbt» but that if, <m the coj!^rafy, the Pref* 
hjikTiaiia wne the predomiBaiit church, thett 
littahera iwrolAd iilcreafe, in the faote prop<mto6 
asthe epifcopaliaBS do now* 

'ne AV^ formal chara6ler of the Puriuns, 
^M^idi prevailed evea in the beginning of the pre- 
feiit eeBtiiry> and which every mair of fenfe muft- 
mew with an eye of compaffion, if not with con- 
t^pt^ * was, perha^ better adapM to keep up 
the intereft of the fcA* A teodern diffenting 
minifter *, draws their character in the following 
manher : ** The diligent and impartial enquirer^ 
<* however candid, maft »!knowledge that the 
<^ Proteftttit IXflentei*s in lefs time ttmti even 
'* b^rf aeentnry paft, were in general auftere in 
** thar temper aid mAnmers ; that they psuated 
<' rel^n with a gloomy aipe^ ; betraved a ipi- 
<^ ; rit m (ii^^artty and oppoikiMi in trifles ; were 
'* ex^effive and almoft indKfcrimime in their in*- 
*^ vedives againft pleafaiv ; laid too cmeh Hreft 
** npon modes ttKl pinions, made .too little 
^ aSdwance for bnnian ittfirmities; foiad too 
'* hi^a value on kuig^ mifeexjmm tctiraMnts 



J^ Qa n»atf s m . aPerf, nWi • in<|i»iplM yimref Ae »m- 
ttS^m DUcomt of tito teH aad Vfriikm Af^ ^r' Uciurd 
Oodw^ 9lr«r Di/umfiij London, i^. tve. 

'Vol. II. N *^for 
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V Viff^'^^f^^i ^Mi^s what js4iU^|0(Mr^;^aaiB 

-. ;.'V^IP^pNi«t» Ajit thewc wrt. fqioi|r.,nw»rd 

*\. as fiNB^ of the pnodpal Q«ili9es i^ tbf^dpainc- 

M te.]^ of tJbojBe wbo.w^r^ ^r ^ff^iSifdr.t^ Jbe, 

^6 s¥>»^wft tJM^ W^. and moA rf liflPcui V^i^ of 

< .<<,l^,laft a^» jNayt fanber, ii. ».dUiip^^ and 

<V^pMlia|l <PQk^ir were w^ Bf^ 4wo 4be 

5^ .^vaili^d temper 9f l^l^ho^i^frf ^i^ftant 

** f^€of€i^ in ieiFtral different |>a9ia ^4>f ^xhc 

.,.*f kyigif^mj it wpnld be ib^n^ (b_i|t /omtyiiAg of 

rff, itbe iaifie ffirit i* Jill reoiaiiiltPk8.^fffi«ii«^-" 

^iW Wwr,,.tft makc^ U^f fQniratfi b#jtpf|enr.d;ie dd 

.|Ul4,||i9de!;il Pifl;^C^fs«$,9I«^ *e;4W»e.Arik^ 

tl^> ^If^» d>=WW;>yn Df-ii'rkfiky, . who ;is of 
•gKci^;^.rej^^f6^^Uty. |Li9(>ng-,|h< DilTeiiter^ and . 
, 4^ci^\b^ tboiejof lbc.|Krf5if«t f^ge, ia th^ foOcwr- 

:1V*2#drg|ftic^l^lbf^1g^ an- 

•!*'Jpi%>o.A«W¥W diftmg^iiaied. 

. «* WiA a^m<¥i«?xat]B^lharci^fijBcaUb, xh<^ are by 







'♦^'i^rfup^oMV that alt the iiiitfthikmjg pki t of 

*^**^tiVMtioii, will iii general go tfitb'tW «Aal>- 

**''Kflft!icllf, ^ftftfever it be. N6b^ &f ctcr 

^*< *i!kbJ at i^afda why be gdfes to diurch. Any 

'^V^^r^ti muld 'be thought ito^eWifteiftr uho 

^ flioiild* fteA td e5(f]f>e« a "reafeft^ in ^ thfe cafe. 

^ *tTjfe i(hetitt>ers ^f th^^BftaMSftid Adrch; there- 

^«^\f6*-e; bare nd ^fccafidii tb fiiouMc'^aieMelves 

^^ kboutthc teafons of tlidr condtiaj bot Dif- 

"'•^ fehttfrsftfe oftenlii ^e tra)rbf difeonrfes upon 

^' A^ taibjtSt; f& that «b^ ca|H«»t heb giving 

^^^ Ibbe'tl^tbe ofaifle^tibii to ff^' aiid stlfo tb'are- 

^ ?y 'dtHer fubj^ft:*of -^i^e^^thjYcHVl Childfcn 

^« a^ V^ittft^t^H^^ftfdf^ t^' a^e^x^oftd to 

'«%f» iiifuB^V Aieii^ c^ gb to 

'^ chlihftV %^teHrwil»fh«¥^f5^W^;*'arid^^^ 

*^^'fhfcnft( upttn ^4ii ^«i*jWff, that Ihey tttay have 

•«^'l?«Mrni td^^tejrtf,*^^ ahf litfattccd 

•^*p6tett^ftW^*f *c«^ th»>*fi«at;. 

^«'«th««lAfei«fe«Hn^«feWl kikiM^wXtmd of 
:** Te6*n6w!^^^fc^T€^ABttreti-bF (fie fame 
:*»*ia4fe'4fidi'attk'm1»e': »r is rathe? probable, 
**^ tbit they arc poffefled of more. Diffcnting 
N a ' ci nainiftcrs 
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■ ^*, jjbaf t|ie. a^nf^^i^ of clergymen. * A 




to, 
in 




V nij|li;y,( i^^njji^ fpbcfe extciiriyc^ ainil .liberal 
•♦. wo»g» ua^ . ;TJie meflwid V whilfhi dergyincn 
•' ai:«,|f;ducat.ed at tUc'E^ uniVerfUic^ is 

;*. ccj^ja^nly .1^^^ iheni iii^vm^ 

'o^r 
\bur 

'l.EjngUrti acadenaies, Cnifh their ftudics at 

:^' ^&}i^burgh or Glafgow. Diflenting miniiicr?, 

/* are alfo, m a manner, obliged to uU tieir owjn 

*♦ .prajers, and to ipake their owji jferiodpna; 

<< jvhich xnakes reading, thinkingt and compof- 

" Jflg>. neccfiary and habitual to them; whereas 

/* it is very poifible for a'clergyman to ^o through 

*^ his duty without particular obferyationor ce^- . 

** fprci if he can do liule more th^n read^ 'a|id 

<* be able to -^quithimfelf with, tolerable propri- 

*<;..ety in common coaveriatipoi., Befides, diffent* 

*V inj5^ . winiftera ^Y^,^ndfT. ^mucn^^orc ^cftraijjt 

/* sfithirefp^a tq dec^i^^ 

. ♦.* vio^ir.. I#v|tie?y\;h(it . are. }^iTd}y noticed in 

* ■ . <:l«rgyoQf^ ^ould ^)A the <f^fe pjf expiilfion ip 

," many^diffej^tihg , mlnifter?^*^ fituation 

:." upt being At. )iber^y 'tq in^wlge tjjexiiM^ in 

/* th<^jfa(feo»ab|ej>lcafijre5,^nil^2^^ - 

^^■.^»^^i\^Yi^y^. rwiiea: a ifcc^^y^of ij^^^^ r^ 

.5^ Cft»i:*blio je?di^^(^iW^^ ^In t^fs oianner a 

: *t I CQftfi4ev7\bk*^{aj3^r. ftUngOVr ^ 5VvRV>^r .i^'*^ )» 

.S';.gf*S^teruiii ipr^qrt'pn thjap^ ac- 

".qiiire^ia i^abit of fcv^re application tp ftudy, 

^Jbr^fto-have notafte for ai^y other metlibd pf 

■ " fpending 



Vt)yr their education \inicf hftH^ht^i-1^ fife, tiknnot. 
** hjut;Veof fervic^'t'6\l^rc'oin 




**" na*s b^cajfipneia^ ia vefyVreal chiinge m'ifife'iSan- 




**' latvodu$:ingr^riy coky^^^^^^^ up6ri''t'<)|3o^" on 
•^\vi^ctt\hey ,^Vff^^^^^ rice of »55Bfen-- 

*^7i^is ^r€^Y^ bO nieanf fo will yiprfcd/ iis theii* 
f^^aiiifcttoxs weVe, 'in the grounds of Nop-^hYor- 
•'. Rpit'x j a^cf With. refpe6l to reading ^nd 4<nbw-, ^ 
f*' tcdgeofevi^ry'kilad,; tJicy are linking, faft Ho' a,. 
*^f ievel with the tdepobers of ilie eftabiii'h^ church, 
**'^5f^he cQii%^%hpe of a ft^e and eafy irifti^duife 




•'ToVmer tiiSies. Thje' decfreafe of big6tiy has 
•^ Ven ' ait^nded with, tj^ dereafe of juft ^zeaU! 
*«:'The fntional l>iflentets; being mo^^etleefroia 
/^bigotry, havcj in g<;heTaf," th« leal! ;geal; and 
V, t^ou^h it be cvrfdefc tliat fh^ have th^ moft 

^Y ^tthey atfeiul to thcfe i-pfffoiii fii i^ci^^ littk, 

;•; thatthej^ have (i&dfy^an;^ 

yoT any ififluence dri theiirc6iidii^^'fo.thar, in 

^'^ m^nj dafea, tlic^Aidft tnlTiiig ihdtiC^nfiddti in 




, - — ,„..,j... ,^,._ P^ffllgi^oliS- 

'^^ leaving i}B,h!'yyifi!'W'§(%v^i^^m2^tid 
*** uealrhf and by^nS;!Beani^'oF jiisft tretniwibn. 



«« ^ihenmoirri paitof tlieni tave}oft almoft 
<< «ll^«lldlC|it<N9icoc^tftdftn£liMfsofbekivioqts 
•< aM?l7(i tardit to be diftiMniflitd' from die w 
'* more ddc^ jclbrgpacji. , Stul, honmrei^ do«.' 
<< thiMg ^>|>Y«iidiibg to invpaomUtji ^oaM be «f4 
^* IM^ in then*; and with rrfpc£t both to^]>o^rv 
^< Ito litcractnro apd all tfae b9^cher<Kf ofefU 
•* HAnmct at wdl as theological knowlodj^^ the^ 
*' have v^reatlv tfae adYaJita«e of t^ir anccftoti^y^^ 
<« i&flwtllePiflenteraof the afthett^mfym^^. 
<* %iid Ibey ai'e diftiajsuifiiii^ Aeafyt&im^rer 
<* Mii^y da94 Y^ft m ^OnfiB^uettpe of ' f^ixao^ i 
<< nore with the wdrU athirge> diffcntittginiin^^^- 
•< tersof this fta^p often come to lav buiiktle; 
** ftrefl on the peculiar prtncipka of Noil^'am-i^ 
^'Yorn^; aMthefewthatareteaptodiir^ttMrv 
<<^ profoe£t of advancing themfeWeSj to CfuAtm 
** to the efiabllfhed churchy are abnoft entlf)^ 
'« of tbUd^; bot a3 it is not fttttxd^i that. 
^ thdr opimb«is in attter^of rdligion zit^m^ . 
•• cd, no perfon can be at a lo& whut kind a( 
«• cbiifo^rmity it muft have beeh* Jt b the repo^ 
^ t4tioh of the meni ahd not that df thecaoft^ . 
•«^ that 19 brought Into qu^on by tbofc converts 

Here Ve bare a p?^rttwi ^ old ind'nabdem. 
Bh^lifh Diffcnters^ drawn by two ctf tjici»fbim^ 
clergy rand I have given thii lotij qOoutiwii^ 
frbni Dr. Pricftley for two reafons; ntft, becailf^^ 
lire may b^r^ippofed foenjojr tlie beft opportunity 
oFbeing acqniinjcd with th<! cbaraifter of his bre^ 
thttn, and topoflTtfstbdth peii^trwioti aiidllbeira^ 
liW^u9<Sent'to delthi^ate h faitbfiil ^febitditni^'; 

- and, 



of ttol)s8^tece^>»id'jlh€i# d^4^ ' 

vanocd^«jpiM9r«Uoi»i}<£to.lM) ttH^l^mtobb ^iom '' 

for^<Mi> without >i^^ ^f«!0j6t^tl9B^lAl '' 

ln«e fietliier im^c^-i^Krt^ 4t«^/)4B|0!rr.^a«4i '' 
aof'lttefi^lHfit bA\^ Th^ htm fH^H^ '*' 

tftisftr^te te^ psttkttliir dr<^»7C9ie<fjiblfeil> tw ^' 

jpilm^ ^o«^ itf wVich the fiMtUg of! ^Im^ ^ 

Theprtyertof tlie mbiifteirs. U the pjiMl •!«' 
W19 iom befone, lod ratbar . QK^rTtir tftinr ^ 
ficriiioki* 'nicy laft oftai a qtiancr of an bour^ 
and are ftttpkcnxly verjr ftrefomt, bemtfe they 
are general^ full or repectUom, and ofte)itiniead<»^ 
Imred \n a ndaacboly moootony. Hieir di^ 
fo«rica arc very difiereni from tbote wbidi were 
|ff«9obed by tl^e Pieftiyteriaas in the laft century; 
and even in Scotland tbe ftyle of prea^ing kaa' 
changed much for the better. There, are, bo^r- 
ever, iboK) £:afttered iilSlijAee^ in fingfan^ of dif-« 
fuming niin^ei:^* fii^borliyi fpltoj* tte: sifDcienI 
modt^t and wh^fe^ieTmenS'are.aT'hapfody of myf* 
teries, allegories ^^iMwprtitiUablf^OVitrovevry-) 
Tfaele are pr il|$tpatly |Of%b^ W^^d %aK>ag tfa^ole^ 
vbo are (pai^ttrbat 'vfieii^ipfifV^CB^y^m:i^^^ 

exdM#myi1» 4}wMc4^i^fl;^hy(l^.<pf j/fe&Jb|F<3fl^^ 
terian clergy. Moft of the diffenting roinlflers 
reafdntitoinfeknadnf^fbiiit not AqhhMii}^ np^bave 
Xkw eyes Uomoveably fixed u^f^rf^tilelt^ ntitea* 
»4 The 
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The methodiftical cb&» on the coatraiy^ hawl 

cbipnEiai^.- TJieir^ matimdrsr li6#etk!¥,^^lm fier^^ 
fcAlf i«^bk lb teyMiBger^fett't^f^^ 

a%nQchitt$n^tr%ld-l&ftn Uid¥H^^ ^^twei^^ 

gpntrafj tmtrfi h^ b6 cs^M t6 foW^p^fealar 
Cfcmgii^pituni*^ Yf t, young' mcii^"#^riAn«^ 
proper; i c^»tifical^ ^ (b^tr : abiUt f|^ ih^^^nil - 
cipodu^i^ ^re ptrmified to.pTi^^dl to a!fy^<?jftgi^ei/ 
gaWtn^^ at *W iig^ueft rf thdi- inftii*en?***'^^ 

mmiiai^ generally ^fipi^nfted to t(3^dA^ ^ii*< oK' 
cbs^ioiw ^ Qiie of tfa^ j^eacfii^ an ihitMift^fof 
ly /ia*iaa« ; . another givea^ thef^chai'g^ tdthe yot!»|! - 
mbitftery Niit ^tbOutKilflutflmg Um?tf My'atrtbb^ 
lily^ mci^y ^ vising M^ 43 ffft^»d(bir6mtii^ 

motive ^dv f€^ tfikihj^' ai^on ^Bl^ftlfHfie^ office of 
a^miin^ i :£le& fae^ftt^s; itiifil id«; fih^eiith^; ; 
a fummary view of his . religious fMtHifieii&* ' 
This;iK>H'b»irel9'*is>WV«t»e^aa«i»Wd*J^^ 
tJon, ikffi^li4ai9 ISMtieiH^^emfcei^ ^^ M^ gBlf^^' 
ral dcclawtliail l6«^:iir*<ife»l^ *^' r^^ciiiiO^ • 
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cqjagregaUaiil 

< e^iop of the law, as fhofe of .the paTi{h^|Bi^^ 

t.o^drWfll qii bis fqppr^gatWlu , • Ti^re is a fund . 
fr(^-.\iJ^ic^.iikp|isrminM^«i^^ )»hpi!^' faliU7^ i$ not 
fu£Sci^^ ^Qr tJ^if^ %ppQi3^ recf We fmall dona- 
ixf^ >,;I)«U >l t^v< s.e4E»#>(#. t^nl^'^ >bjtf it h ^not 
v£);y . fUBM»l|^; Jhe ^cuM^r^S^ioii mi CruAfcbi^* 
ia?r|^mifiirwa% 09^^ ^efpe<^ahlc9, »odi bad 1 
Dr^ i^^d^4iiid lir. .£f i)fQ9> tMra,<^Icbntf cd dW / 

aQ^itB£ct(j]^-j^^fc$i 1% ]f94^df99i» ar c.UwilefwfiafcjJ 




but tbey. have xm> general prefidcnt or head. 
Each cfltoMi^llity. jfuperfnteods i^ own affairs^ .. 
. - :. N 5 and 
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flMfidodbk .■iiMte» :< Bijyi|g» tl» tJ|>iffi»tiwit w 

■mi -mttwq of dw. dMfartii||^ URcady 9mid 
lafrirek; tmt tUs i|fetrfiy.«gTt» iw» t^w ». ■4ih 

thdr preacber. i!f0^r.ilw^: ife«i>% .#t^^jij 
MqritcmJfiff, drit fynadvdioCh «m'4epr»rc 
«nlttddlk 1>lit> <cithcr'ai« defieitot i»J«iif«t«g 
audi' «dbcatfoai- «r* Immmt 4e t*' i|«ii9^M* 
ThOt vAo bd«^ t» if odl OwAfelvai «aj|lMt 

E^qpeAcDcehaacMiTtaced DMv tlM ^* Frt £* 

dinrditlibdc them Id 4be •efenrtdr ao4:«ii^&f^» 
aire ino«e*;c«%^ <rf' tccei^rtmiid more^lirkil^ in 

I Imoiraiiioiig the litter idcify, the m^ deferT- 
ingy well4nred» and tftible nep ; but •, the gf ne* 
ratity, at |etft of llMifewfai^afe ittv^|k><fe^^ 
cbiirdi^iiefiee?^ ihew ft k'aitf ;^M^|ee«ifoiMMl^ 
edfl»evefy upoh^lhe fbppirfiritfrfQnimjr of Ifaeir 
prerpgskitts and enoknifi^ atrthf^ aievelieb^ 

coBtrary, coo&ier .thenifeliFeii rM> tir o|^]!fftfrd 
part of thcftate^ luMt£Ma!t»f«feAt4he,h«e^ty 
fpirit of the far«ier« . 3^ ifHiy.^he'oBe i^^ 
iwby they iiMifiilllci3>ai|ta0Asa pi-i^ hi^tbik con^ 
>erfatkHi Md&iiifrftJi#ei^h;/XlMir^^*te -^e* 

lative to the irffairiitf* dmnhiKfA,9m^mtiff»9ti% 
ficer than tbo&r of- iHe ^^estfist^fiftl efa»i«hr ^i^lv)fe 
hierarcb]^ is <» intiimttd^ edim^dtwllh^^tbe . 
cii4l gpjKfiimeiil; for \irhich veafos tb^' judge 

nuoi 



lAMAi^dV ihvdMb^m |>aiti^. 43f j£^l9U^ic^^ 
AtmWtirthe^ edUem^M ^f youOi^ijpaciSiouItt^ 
ttofefwkKiPilirittr^nded for ihe maiAf^' 3Mk 
#l^tkig ankd^mk^ are in i vefy ^afifattjir Aaie 
from tbofe in foreign countries^ -^ifvlucii^sn^^.dtf^ 
«fi!guiftMfd tytiite l^ntit^^naifte.tTiiiefinqrelno 
feitmm^ittc^fh}it ftetidfbeatfd'diipjaitay iriibin 
lh¥f|y^ei>^ a1«vyeifrs^\a8isiifi^bc tbr^fewkb 
Hit inftimiSoli^r dial ba^jKf perpbsoieiit:^ iojid. 
Ttte diolt co^id^taUc academtbal in^fiM>ii^ ai 
^fefinit &la4yi!l>s among tfaef ^I^emei^^ .was 
fbUBded in r786; at Hackney^ and in genei;aUy: 
kti0«(!^if^bjrf|iefiameof.theNew;€^eg6^ £|ai:k-» 
libv^ 'LsM^^M have bceft It^tmikdvtf^m ^fae. 
lwliehiig,iiitiMi^r^p»i^ ahd liairiCfbvQiiient, 

b)f v^nCtJDr &b$9ripri^; "M^I bjn<atai|« oi^ this 
&iid«:lb>iitid mimtef 4tf 7iiteng^)^bteis,ixc iup« 
p«^^ and^e^^Kbaed for Ibiiie|reaii9^^^ eftab- 

liAttiernrv . Octievt yo«ng'inen^ wbd ave luit upon 

^fayiMil^ liiiiiN]p4tAMadblW su Hack- 

li^iiia]i«t«iia kyjtiikfer «f^Aadkiitsi aii«Li<bby re- 
aiaiamr<»iAotta»'fivevyturi^»gefle^ from the 
a^e ofifeventeen lo two and iwemy. It has at 

picfent 
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prrCnit feren tvlon, in the AB cj cm bnndics of 
Btcnttore and fcieiicc. At Warrinf^OB, in Lan- 
cJiaTt^ ^^g^Xkk^ ma mademj HlaMifhiii '^pon 
a Tery Ebcral {dan ; but it u, like Kiaiij others^ 
dWulTcdL tlioi^ fiune time after re-cAabliflicd 
ac M&aefiUh^*'' '^oi^JeHy, it vas^ioifitfic^n^^ 
ibrlttglifii prdbj^criaa ^odcsts^ wiken 4liey had 
cpifttcd tllefr licadettii^ togo to Scotch iuMwr--* 
micar^ tdi fijdflt their ftvific?^ ami tamdSsum t(» 
fotti^ I^oteltaBt asiterfiiiesi bdt^ }tis ivM; 
hap^Dii k6 frecfieiitly. - I fa^^e kii»#tt -ydttig - 
n^^ Miicift^n thefe acKkmi€% whD^ dkerlh^ 
Had^fltbiMi> alid evep had ppeacfafd as <&v«ieft; 
. ijaitiecf Iheir tbeolc^tcal prcfeftoi^ and Hilled 
phyfic W Lrfdeo or Ediiiborgb, 

The PrdbyteriaBS have a kind of poUk fitva^y 
ill Red^ero^ftreet, in LondiMi, irfuch was fei^id* 
cd br Dr. Ihi&tX Williains, an opiilenr Tff^^ 
xttuA clergyman. Of this library a eataloguie 
iraS pcArtiOied in 1727. Some donations of faoSks 
Ji.iire fixtct been added to k; but there ^i^* no 
partlcnUr ftmd appropriated to the pOTchale of 
new books^ it has not been much enlarged. Thb 
library is ^sctd in a fpado«is hoofe eveAed fot 
the por pou^ where there is alfo a lar^e room^- in 
wbticAnhis diftiitinf dergf bdd &«iy-annlilLLind 
occafional meetings* - - -.- - 



j^;- /I ^-■^•/:.d r'fvf- i-vi: :4;n Oi'-^\^v- fc->m 



-r.uS s.i ,riv\::i r'Ti^vY J A r^oa^in bns ^fLOj&'i'^^i^- 
' ■opIiidiiJb-^T i^itii 5.ii{il ^aiol ^Loorft tbi^vic^'.' * 

^mi hm^m^f jb0,,fgS^ftccia€ter«lif4 fe»4t^ 

a Chriftian country de{W|»jdkalw!|v$t.o<i;U|^^^ 
cali^ whi^.tliey Wvc ixaeivod ^FOQI tliM^ S^^STgy 
of ijnti i^tHiSied ,reUgiQQ, wbii:b. lpoK9«i|^ it3 
adcfp^i^ ^rticlea of faith, ^s axl^fdiJiqr \i{bi<% U$ 
incpifi^ . »nj} dQB9poralhies ; are feiHi^eclj .^ ]^ . is» 
t^vpSciS(C^^.jf^> natuf^l that, ti^eys 'ffioiiWi.ci^fip- 
c^imJtllde;4l:licte$ as very {uvf^3i%mi fti|»aiti«^ 
i^oC.i^Uh tlo0|uiaBa, to which ao itkA i^f rf^r*- 
datfoa U. f iin^esd^ whQ diltem iRron; th^i^, i; par- 
ti0il^fly-^> bj? tbcf^ W€jui3.tbcy ciii;M^p, ^tm ait 
a difcwfiaj, /ft 2^ /j&pt jtQ panake. of. ife, i»olu- 

fought for. ' .^■^i'.•->{iA Mo 

Before PreibyteriaAifm gained the sucendancy 
in Scotland, it was divided into two archbi£hop-« 
rickSj and twelve ln£hoprick&. The iHiSrjaHng 
clergy in Scotland^ who are of the epifcbpad 
churchy ftiU keep up ^mong^ themielvcs the de- 
nomination and empty titles of thefe formerly 
exifting biflioprick|^ iod even now an epifiropal 
college exifta in that country^ confifting of fix 
members, who flyle themfelyes b^hops of £din- 
burgh) Abcrdieenj Dumblane^ &€» 

All 
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Alii Soodimd/ with tlie^d|a<%ttt ifMdi; 1ft di- 
vidcd intD>i»|^t faubdl^ smd nltieiy pairXhc?, 
each'Ji«vtnj^tf»owii:nftritUirt' fnr'^^ifeatttttil and 

tbe.iatr.<k8V|iq| mfcl)^ j^ovide4:i|jgAif( itetii. 

tbcri are'faBT feur whers «lie*rtgbttof prdeaUittM 
is jenrtercd in Ae pttriihianeni; Vim*piyey^ 
few yrair ago^oocfttioft to \fdue idiftiepb«iic^»; 
the peo{]ie bum]ptfnr to aeeiid tMr ))ri>41^e$i 
ift iidttrii^ however, thejr cUdnot foccMdiVUPccAl^ 
fidombkaimrfiet 4rf pafifiM'Miptogi^o iIm k^g^ 
and' i^jtlueitfbre* toroied rc^ 'bpyott^^ 
Tltt:fBitnw3rto appdint adergyaiaarto a viomt 
cbttpcb^ iririHH fix flwnthB; and H ht'fsAUiAiir 
doitig it, the preibytery naminates a mintd^r in 
bb ftead ; irrrthis doea not extend o^r tbe^rc^' 
bonxi|^ for the kingis not coafiiied ts^ahy li^ 
sited ttiiie<: -'" ' --'■': ..■.!..;•. 

The parilfaeii. are cfit&kdtiKd fttty^n^iii^'f^^ 
byterics,' which are ferried by twirt^, eigl^ta> 
and fdmetiraestweiity-four of the neiriitoutitig 
parifhes. Tlie' minifter or preftytcr c? a pliK^e 
eMb iron hiadongtcsaortoft etght^ <]^ ttn' of the 
mofr fenfiUe and re^cAabir mepohei^/ to the 
offeeof tsldera.or;faleFs a^tbrxfttitrrii^ Mdi^he 
of thfm it: sq^toted' ni&»^eUer^ 'Tfae&^vel^ 
deia. ttigether^*wtth |kr adnflfeiV haif«^ "ivtsekhr 
mectifl«< ^11 whkfedie^latfer prefidei^ ^ttd* -th^fc^ 
weekfy aHenUies air caH^ M^i^fMSM#; The 
rtghta^?tltei£ chucch, the #Me.^f their ^p66r^ 
and i^iher^sontieriAffofAbib^pfi^ 
of delibenalioii'iiK |iii^ wttiiiifa^ 0^ 
ters of each /pbvifli^f ttogrthMorftt^^ bmtiittr 
ehti^fa; «ieet«vei7)MO||ift^ inKtb^^^hiti^wfc'^S^^ 
their ^iftriafeMand this ^tkaAjDlmtm^imBif 
fpeakiag,. ih$ frtfkjfUry. ' 'Ha^ have te^pmance 

of 
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of all thcclmtchHiCEurs under their jcurHcfiaiott, 
bat ftjOllMyQ^ifae limits ^^^ The • 

cltiBri^rt^bcjlangMJg tp^feiipfr a pitrfkytwjf aw 1^1 

fiai^ wincik: ing^ligei, tiiie? ittt«sift^ir<t>r^ ifw^^ 

thciiv.oigniMiieoi The to#s//Qf tbe'l^AoUifii 
chjB^ i^tioA #dwhefr «ild foitoiealioft rmvfc cxp^ 
tretiiely : tigM* r > AimanL or ^ommifrDVbgs|;^l1iqr' * 
c^i^$Bt« dfencca^ befidts €it)«n jMBaMics^^^trf^^ 
(i%^a|Mm^iriiat b called wTf!ptaAng4kMi,' before 
the wbole coa^regatioa^ whole fdrTctiQii t^uk 
hardgrM eiicret£Ki-by inch a ftrangc cixhibh- 
tioAv vllite tmGOi»memiabIe:prac»fixrfaav^^er'> ' 
is become lefs frequent within thefe twentf ittrsi ' 
asAiiff>^wMtet llie i6al4et>Qf^birffa^^d)ildcien 
wa»^betelMr pv<HMted> aadrehdeyed^iiiare pi^ • 
▼akiit ift. &0alhBd than in any'otbet Clmftltiir 

<lThe abere fMrefb]|teiie8^nd ttndcr the jurif- ' 
di^^fLz of ^^rfnMmMjfimodii ^ wbtebr 'dbete ' 
arc^4ififeei» i|i»<allS€9^iiiEk ^^leyaffinftle every 

an^^ aftt^^oQ^poTedr m' twdv^ 'mj/inwerttf'tbc 
nc^^Akmrii^ |wdb]FHrric& -rlAcfrijMiiB imijHbeaMkte' 

to.!^rti0.i^*ipwlif ^4M0lfyf'iB the' hMicff '6Celefi* ' 
aftical • 40ii<l i» .tnei kiatgddisi t wfcia rneeia' an- ' 
niH%rwtbl^lrh;d^fidiiib!ih^ i»tlieamriirof 
Mi|^» awi filaibiiiMroatriiei^ T^ tm^ t^efr^ 
]>eii^bl%NalBMliif^*«i^the. I|fl^ Mfointet it lord 
coni^Am^i mbo :i§/ oHie nT lUb^ firil' »o«>ility, 
and Tepveieiil9| as pxdfideiit) tbe king^s perfon. 
If thb* meeting (houU become tumultuous^ he en« 

join3 
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joia3 peace; a(idl mniig p-uA if -^ny-. thk^^^^t^l^. 
be pn>pofcfl)af0iiiflitiie i«i)iiar^w^^ 

tiiadi teppcSNd<ab ;j i^tic ..^^ >o-i:; 'j'xm ^ru 

cbtTKler Mdf tnaMer, vttuMh: AtAQ tWf^hf ^Ehg^ ^ 

olooLuJ iuN^wkdgt^, £be fortiMff ^is' nei dbubl fo^* 
penon k>. tiie. biipr^ .flfid SeoUaEiMi tsiai^ wkl^ii' 
thef&v tlttr4|r >|fi6M« aHoitgdt^tCiUvitiesy^'^rtkH*-^ 
larif tJMKiW^rciide in. aiMWrikic^^^^^j^ -^e^^^ 
wriiers^iair vaia#u«. 4»randie$:<if 4it^rattA^\4lu$ " 
ntt&bt exdte the envy of the Englifli of xhtf^e 
oiAtt0 Tlmi^ Dr» Jofanfoii joi^ei ^ t%d^cS 
Ieatoin|> and. Scotch icluxris and uAiv^iiMjM^ ^ 
ia boa uuial w^^ vcjey roogbty and Ui^vourabfy,— •' 
yet iixne are^ opinion that t^e Scotdt <fdiiea]&-^ 
on in, fchpob aifid unlverfities, comribates |Mrtt|r - 
to that merit which I have mentiowied. Thle ' 
Scotch clergy are* in regard to their mprab, 
mpch ftricter, and in their conduct more ferioos 
than the £ngli&j nay^ many <^ theoi ftiS Isdir o 
the character of the old Pnritam. Tiiev would ' 
by nomcanaappearat the peifitf-manceorVpfii)',^ ^^ 
ot in ihe circle of a ratbe^ gay aflembiy;, Itiia^ ' ' 
evenbeea rcibtrd toove^that adtrgymansUtEd^ib'*^ '^\ 
burgh ^vras'Uasied'fcMr alten^fing^ a^ miificd ^t)^*^ '^^ 
cert. Thi Scotch c\ttgf aret>ftitf td be ib tiik^ ' ^- 
veiikion more {M9liito^:oUrgin<^ ^ al^tie tb# \- 
the g^Bcraittv of thidfe in £i%tkiH}i irhfifi'l - 
fuppofe jBvft be cobfiaed'to^^fiiofe wbto are refi- ' 
dent in thdr aw« conntry. * •• "' V i: 7 • ^ • 

Theb(qftlMng^i»ab0tlMdl»^^ '- 

than^ lniiidjMd.o^^hb]idr«d teldofift]f^J>6iiiidbA ^'' 
but.thsne^e tM^S6>fp^i^mtsiiy^A tEagH^i^ ''-' 
for no Hring iar-aiMieT My j>oiKlid2^. ^ ll>%i* *dM^^\^' 
every £ud, that thegeoendity of the ScouhcU^i^^ 



tcr and mart proper manaef tbaii''iMa9q«l^ ^' 

mg. greajt pppgn^fe in the fioontiy and ^tnoiig Us > 
ihh^la^lfj. .^: k«p|)in^&aiid cooKtcfitiiiemi wiU' ' 
get. into^ d^r^^fti: md; kllbh iii: pM^K^rsfiotti' |$^ ^ 
mo^lQ^ ^|if^|^-'d^riieia <i£ li 

cr^lXe:^ jri\ to J .:^:r.' ^. ^^ i-v^ ^1^5 t;-;:»x^ >%i'^ 

TbeSoQllin^ c^ 
ny .x^air$ paA* int^o what are called thi nort^todox 
par^ii ..and the preachew of moralit)^* Tlic ikft 
par^.,e|ideaincmred tO: iafirnct aiui preferveitlie''^ 
' pcopk)« tiat.piir«t^orthoddxy^.wiii<A 

po^ i^rttciiJl^Kly;i)(Q^ ytjae . 

lalval^ii^n.^f ;foHjSyiby»wiki€b ifaey incafij;thto Sfk:^ 
tcmo|:tiieolpgj(, which, ahiailt tv^o hundfed yiais 
•ago wa^ digff(l§diby the db'incs-.of GcJie^Jbrthc ' 
benefit apd the rule ^ faith> of wbatis called.the 
reforiofd. c|MJ''*;b' The other paity^ had siearely 
in %\cw,%o w^k^. this people, vrlio /weile intruded 
to t]iefe;p^P^.4 if a Vfi: feetteTjt ^^wsd^JtO' inclioe: their 
hcarti%^y.ii^jf,^n^ijpq|lity4K ^Jhev/likfel/vifedlfr 
fcre^O^W^t^e Qjih^fipartif ^g^tifclapiMigUhal^: by i 
^^^%9^^})9^ iPirtj^riispnfmwIiC^ iopmioQ of 
St. Pci§f jt^e .^P^lftle>l*^ibal5 io teviBiy :^alion, be 
-" tin^t j^tear^tXiSo!^ JWidciWOi'kclb' ri^teowfoeiu*; 
** is accepted with him." .^'Wb)ed&>6emttiQi^f And) 
the . i^f^t^TH^ ii9fy'mt9Mii^ ttee^latfrer %arty ;' 
are f^b^^ha^^^lJ^c^Rd l3W)l»iJli9'C^''<^^^'^ ^^ 
wore Jfej^iy Jdtkfttdfb[IMP|d^bii^» W^fhstmu?,! -. 

tifcd tQ tbreateJl |b!s^i|iAo(^6$-ai^ io;eaetei:f Jhem. 

to 
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to be nponthcir pard ^aiiift the Tcnom of he- 
refy. HoweTer, ihe fiery seal, and the cordial 
hatred, which the orthodox party bore to the 
other, have, within thefr twenty years, mncrh 
abated* Th^ laft perfecution by which they fig- 
nalized their f»tb, was directed on the year 1 767, 
againft a worthy dergyman'orthe xiame bf Fer* 
gaflbn*; but dieir honour and credit getting on 
tbiaoccafiod, in great danger,^ they were hicldlf 
relietedby the death of the otject of their pferfe- 
cotldn, and from that time proc^es fer herefy 
bate got Into difgrace ; at leafi, I have not heard 
that the watdbmcn of the Scotch zion hare Hbnnd* , 
ed the trompet of perfecotioh fo loudly fince* 

Prom ^nzt I have juft mentioned, it appears 
very jdafai, that many in Scotland are (bona zea* 
louily devoted to^ Calvin's doctrine. They ars * 
connected with thofe m England, tint are of thie 
lame way of thinking, amon^ whom may be com- 
prehended the genenditv of Independents, and 
the Particular-baptifts, though neither they, nor 
their congregations with their teachers, are, in 
any refpect, dcpencfing on, or fubject to the f^ 
neraV aSembly in Scotland. The En^Hfh eptf* 
copal church, as well as the Prefbytcnans, par- 
ticularly thofe, who call thcmfclves Rational 
DiSenters, arc averfe to the more rigid part of 
the Scotch church, aud ufe the appellation of 
Calv?nifts as a kind of degradation. I have 
likewife obferved, in fomc Englifti literary Re-' 
views, when theological publfcations, written in 
the old hyper-orthodox ftyle, pais their critical 
tribunal, that they difmiis them without n|uch 

* See Tht ttelhtinu Bftablijkmnt in ^miamd e^amheJ, lon* 
don* 1771. la the Fn&cc to Ctti book, a narrative of ^iit 
profectttioa u pvta* 

ceremonyi: 
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I cbujrqh adh^Bi^ tq Callriii ji ycjt t^i^^e 5^e wjio; 

think thai iji; >^|i9t A^i^, MfMy J?n<^i al5^. 
thertfqrWjft?y,)?ai^ ifom<4 cq^gJ=l^>««fjapift: 
the.ongnwl pl^n> .f>n|ir^H^ Calvin «^A«|b|^d ttfe 
chu^rchesof O^cva^ ^ Thjofc that belong fotb^ik 
are^ called hiH^^ of.wliich iJ^reare IHcnr^ - 
two fin^ c?9iigi!Cgatio<if in Londi6|if t'bey ar^ ' 
not;numierpiis.eyea ih^Scptian^; ^^ i^poii ^. ; 
wholc^^^jnpajrattirely (joking, but feir;rPi0en'<'. ' 
tcra are to be miH ^^^ in ;tb|^t |&ihgdom«t ^bo^b 
toleration/ under an fct of* paiiianeAti ia th^e 
enjpyed to a greater extent thkm in EngjkiH^i - 
the <^erg]r of every fcct being at libcii^y W]i|er« 
form etfej^ facerdotal fnncttony nai-iTiiig^iiot ex^ 
ccptejdC-;, • ': 

At,tfK^;tme of the Revolution, msiny of„tbe 
epKcopal ehurch in £ngland» who were on the 
fide of JfupeS;IL vent to Scotlaifid andeftabliOied 
theflfjfelvcs ^here. ^ They reiuled to fwear aI1ed-» 
en<^ to King WiHi^, and wonld not pray. lor. 
bim 4t their divine fervice j for , which reafpn 
they received the name of Jacobites and Nopju-* 
ror^> iinder^which denomination)^ they -Lave ex** * 
ifrcd until the year 1768, whei;ib in. the monl^ of. 
ApTtl^ at a meet^g of tbjcir biQiops^ af AWyO^een^ 
they un^imouOy refolr^.iq jp^:ay^ jtn ^xpreft 
vord8> for ^hepnefenlToy;\l,fa^!pilVi«jl^hpHr.<ha- 
pe]$, ^ tb^at it i)Aay.befaid ^^t lyoW Jaool^tea ftndi 
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r ^* ^ V' "2^';'' 4 '* ■ '* ^- ?-""^>-'*> -»'> i-:- 

a^jnf^^re^dcd as aao^pyUg^Mhf .%c^ch 
c£i,i|rch.^ Jta^ pragma], fouDder^oJolui ^l^iCi|^ w;^ 
a [/fkrfjmf^, of the ScoiuCb .cfli j^bljOijed rf Hff^»» - 
mi.h^w* acedia of hwfy, te .ifrik^cpp^rjil^ ly^ 
tl^, Xpfd jc|f, lus. livings and ^pellfcjy (lom^ti^. 
d|^ij:bQd.i^^^ .He now fori^ed a<oi%greg%'^ 
tio^of ^f oifwij : wbkbadopted hU opinjons^a^d 
rocelyed .^ujQp^ ^ its mlnifter^^ Tbis <ha|pi>eiied 
alK^t ;toc ^e^x[ 1728a from wbeoce ibe origin of 
t)H^iept IS to be dated. Several other cong^ga* 
tipiiji formed thepfdves {bom aj(ter, .u{>fA ibe/ame 
plant ,aad. Jtiipfe who belonged to them we^re ncali^ 
^ Qla&t^. w^iich qaine .they j|^ve iiKl^ta rr*» 
tainectj^ Scotland. . . ., \ [ 

vRobcrt S^deman, ajaytnan and elder of Mr» 
Glass's ^cpngie^ation^publiihed, in the year 1755^ 
Ictti^rs againft thp late Mr. Hervey's Tlvcvpn-^jad 
Afpaiipt in. which he advan^es^ ainbi^ . ptheii 
thinsys^ that ,ll)c wqrcj faith,, as yfrdii^^pe'^w 
'I/cfl3npent*.'m^an9;iw ' wr^ tWn.a ^i9p\i W^^ 
tq wha^'js TaM, und^r divii^ authyrit]^. pf J^cfusl 
Chrift, and .that all.tfae. cahcr^notioiM^-.adoj^ti^^ 
accordipg to Catyia's doctrine^ of jiiftit^injfeitb|. 
are ^rro^epus . and unfoiind^df . . Thoib ^ :0^ f ^ 
GJaflites i n. Scot JiaoJa ^whp w€Tt. afjdjclej lo. ^^-t 
vm'&Scripture-expIahation^ytiegan a control 

jind cbntaio* among tii|S,reit^ 911 acc«iiiit ^bUBTciCaiidliu.doo** 
tcincf. 

with 
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with Mr. Sandeman, who was then in Londout 
where be had (Collected a congregation^ that adopt- 
ed his nQtionSji and whofe members called tbeni- 
felves S'andeman^ahs. The difpute'^ however, 
waSy' on both fides, carried on very' amicabljr^ 
and the Glaffites inSeotlandkeepupaftrictcoitt- 
ibanioh withthe'Sanddnnitiiaii^Tn l,6fidbn, though 
bbth dedixie being Conneetedi vi^ith'6ther^.ih(irche$. 

/l^hfere^^^ as far'as 1 IcnoWj^ but oneplaiiedFMri4t- 
fhlp wllere th^ SirideqamansaffcmBle in Loridbn, 

VJiSdiisin St.'Martin'^ fe Grind, afcf tie doto- 
gregatlon conlifis of not much more tfi^iif i him* 
dred members. They fecfii' t6 be t^tfeir *?fA-,vtM 
to thofe who make enquiries after ifhie tfatebf tiifcir 
fectj but give them tounderftand, thist they'lA^e 
congregations not only in England axid S^otlan^, 
but alio in North-America. 1 have beeni* howe- 
ver, informed, that fuch congregations are ohfy 
a few perfons, or, perhaps, a finale family, 
which have adopted the religious opinions of the 
Sandemanians, and are connected with thofe in 
London merely by correipondence. Some yeais 
asb, a member ot that Congregation which aflem- 
bles in St. Martin's-le-Crand, ^ubliihed, in a 
letter to a friend*, an account ol their religious 
tenets, of which the following is the fubflince. 
They take the words and precepts of Chrift'and 
his apoftles !n the moiV literal fenfe; they follow 
the practice? of the pfimitive difciples' ind cbutr 
ches, afs far as they can learn them fifoni th< l^ew 
_ ^TeftajofwJnt;' and avoid every thing carefuiJy.iRjt 
which the fii-ft followers of Clirift were reproved, 
eidier by himfelf or his apoftlcs. On Sundays 

* A Plain and Fall Account of th* Chiiftiaii Pra^ices, o\h 
fenred by the Charch in St. Martio's-1e-Grajid» and-odlerChnr- 
chea in Felldwihip mth them. lo a Letter to a Friend. ' Loa* 
don, 1767. Stctnd Ediu , 

they 
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thev mcclj pr^y, itfkg, p(i\mi^ ft%s^y aSwJ ex- 
piaia^he SctijMPar^. Iki tbe iKldrvaf b^lw^n 
ithe iAi»i«a,nt mA ^€inik>n' l&-ftt!e; iKey hive 
UmhJUJUt *« id^hlih every ti^Bib^v ^art^'^i^by 

AriiO 1t>HS iiA«iibjk{y Hed(ry and%boie Ni^ftlttions 
arc cdlttaienr tWthat purpdie. ^ I^ei^di}^ *8io 
bdongt to' the <^Agreg^}6n>' poor or rich, ii^'aot 
odj addled, bm: even required^ to ]p»artaIciFof 
tbeiA* ^ ^ tiii^f atfid other opporiai^ttie^ ^^y 
iSilmc each ^er with the lci& of dmtt^»^^ASch 
^y^ think ti^ tie a autyejtprcafbipderctftn ftVtfral 
iaaffii(es of ih^ New Teftafiifeiit, T6tf E6'ta?s- 
fopip^ U adn^imitered every SuikJ^V by one of the 
ridon, m tbc^oa fiaapleform, whicft is pi^eced- 
ed l7y a collection for the fopport of the )po6r, 
allddelHyin^otberexpeRces. They have chufch* 
mtetiogi on Tuefiiays and Fridays in ilie evemhls, 
wbea: «grfiortation« arc given. Tbey Wracttre 
p^do^baptirfm^^ and agree in the uhlWfuVneli'bf 
. eat ta]|;' Moody and creatures ft'rang&d,^6FiuiioCa^- 
edln Iheir blted. They think the waffling Poe 
aqEOther>feet rieceflary, and that this is commaiid* 
ed lA the g^fpcl'; they believe it i^nfawful tol^ 
up fpeaftires on dearth, by fcrting them apart for 
laaiy diftant, forure, UfitertaJn life. The lot they 
xf^ui fobe^fa^^cd.thihg ac^oHltimid^'Sct^ 
tiire*i tfiid'lhef^fi^eiiidgd thei?fii|§itTof ^diV^r- 
fiiMifo be>iililaw{bl> fi^f ^nch >eafdn' tfief sire 
alfo apiiift playtjiig -at ' card^ and dice^- 'They 
make no (fi^inJlio^betvi^Ti^Ide^i^V }»!^6r$«' axkl 
b9hops» and haver pItiralJtjf bf^thm'Tti: eafcfi,^^^^^ 
dieir c\wL)xMfi » t*iiff are of bbwfiohy^aV t^^^ 
priiiutive4hui«rh«jr1i*d[ tb^ falme; ' ff ^fiftAW^is 
joftly-dttapged >v^tb4&abdal<>t6i c WHiim^ 

' ♦ Pmov. xvL 33;' ■ ■• ^"^ "'■' 

diate 



fv^i^' perlcfio^^ fel^Wil ttrie vf^jiirnlftDcei! he 

% t^ Wvd^ of tj^#l>^ei«ienlionfldjiIettfi^:4fe«i?f7 
CJ^ljpfe (ie^i^ ilbatr Jh* inte^lioa <9fothf»fe^fwhh 
W^0m£;|^i^<e^>o^|gi|)ajiMy> nOn^hlE^ thi^to 

>jl^^ if^ ^ tii^^ J)|i^^l^iy^& Cbriftiaoim ^wUcii 

»dfe?si aBri'cxpl^JMitipifi.of Sci*i]^wc> . iMifiilce 
tiqi^ xircymiikin^e^r am) filiittkais^c .{irjoidiice 
ch^MPgeft, though not iii what irdatri tothe emi- 
tj^ pf i-cligion^ yet in matters relativje U) e^ter- 
iiak and acqdf ntals^ )t is yery evident, tlmt Ihcfe 
peq^iji^ fiippofe jnaiiy thiiigstq be^effentials of 
Chf iftianity^ which in ,f^j ^wcre.ma-jcly. «oci* 
.. ^cpj^i^Sqm^ primiti ve Ctu-iftian aSiriiMie% Mid 
<K;ai^oned by local fircua^Oaiie^y aJtid l^y^ithat 
fituatiQnm ^ich the firft ghiiftians Ibutid them* 
fielyes, in regard to fuch as made n^t profefton 
of, or w.?reay^rfe to Chriftianity. ^ IJ^ave obfery* 
ed befoi-e^. that th« Sand^ia[\^DHMi|s.;ate: not nu* 
iDjer9i]^.^/^d itrcawpl b^3\|?^^ 

cipline, ana their nigral tenetii, ^€bk^ ftr.\Htao 
fevere for tiie great majoiky ofj^r prelettded 
ChriRians. Ait^ong aU.CbnfliaiiT i^ticN^ 'itid 
pELiticularly aoiongtlie Englifh and^kt^ir^republi* 
xan neighbours the Puich, not ma^^irUl^)eiblfiKl, 
Vho, U'Xkuld inicrt ^tliat doilriae iiUo^trlhein a^cd, 
that It was aola^'f ul to lay, up treafji|ites.oiiearth, 
by ffttifiE theiji apart, for any diAant^ f«iAiii*e/^fe; 
though the Brinih miniilers of finance, and fome 
ofcb^v elates of people, are of courfe to be except^ 
' *^ ed* 
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#* 

ed* Very for, likevife, wSI ^f^tc, that Scb 
aAdcanbai«loolaci«dtliiii^iebe«fcdia pbqb 
joxl tbal tli&loi is to be <tmii» or id lie caft, 
oal^ ta dulnout aatlcn, rdittipe tQ rdi^ioty 
dbiis. GovenMBcat rccdvcs um wtifmmt^^ 

^Mtoics; ^ tlie mimbrrpf dpait wlio nabe 

ihetr exit 911 tbe ^Uo«9» wQMht^ffttm^ Uk 

.JLondotty if maMy ciid not &ve tbfttM^NtL fMni 

- iiuji a fttCy by oMUi^af cards aad <Bcc^ 



fortooe favouif tbem at the fciwrniii^ jtihtei at 
.kafi they iobuia a ^oqpoiary rc^tfeiu 
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I r^li^i/iM/isl ^. '«?>^init^'- :}&'i¥}t-i^' ^?^'*;^li? ^-^ :^f^' 



I ^diiitqi^^ift We- ri'igli (# ©Klines 1. *^tt- c^<mrincc 

^ ^1^«ali^iMii>«*K^ r«|3;%pT^HiU«|^ an^MlfttS^^ of 

dergymcn «*^ri»eli,^ l#lfe*t^ 4Wf^^^Wiffea«ei'- 
vabbey, to be confulted by the parliament,. for 
fettling the government and liturgy of the cboirch 
of England, and afpertaining its dodrine. Among 
the divines who conftituted a part of this afienK 
bly, werefive"who came from Holland, w^ere 
they had' their congregations, confining of fuch 
Englifh as had left their country during formci' 
-reigns, when the Nonconformifis wer« much 
*oppreffed. Thofe mi niftcrs, however, and their 
-congregationf^,^ were not Prdbyterians, but fuch 
as were called Congregationalifts in Holland, and 
had received in England the name of Indepen- 
dents. The reft of the Nonconf6rmift divines, 
who were members of the afiemhly, could not 
agree in feveral religious opinions with tliofe five, 
and much complaint was brought againil them. 
Upon which they drew up an Apologetical Narra- 
tive and preCented it to the affcmbly, after they 
had ligned it with their names, which w^erc Good*- 
I win, Nye, Bridge, Sympfon^^and Burroughs. 

Among other things, they give the following 
^ account of their religious belief,, and the confti tu- 
ition of their churches *' . We cenfult," they fay, 
** the Scriptures without any prepoffetTions, We 
« look upon the M^ord of Chrift as impartially 
Vol. II. O "and 
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*** «nd unprcjudicirdly as men of flcfh and blood 
** arc like to do, ih aiiy junfture of time that 
•' may fall out." Tbe puhciples upon whidi 
they founded their church- government weie, 
according to this narrative, " frrjfi to C6nfinc 
** themlelves to Scriptu re-precept ahd precedent, 
** \rithout any fupplemenral intermixtures .cif 
j** ancient praflice, or ndvel invention. Secend- 
*' /v, not to be confined to their ptefent xeibki-^ 
** tions, without room for alterations, upon fsup- 
** ther views and enquii^. They thought .it was 
" not impoflible^' time might inform them »bctt«r 
** in fevcral particulars, and that it was, by no. 
** means prudential, lo tie therofeWes up frioifh 
** improvement; and, purfuant to thefe grounds, 
'** they held a middJe couife between Prdbytery 
«* and Brownifm. The firft they counted too 
** arbitrary and decifive, and the othei* too float- 
•* ing and undetermined/' 

It appeai-3 from this declaration, that they re- 
jefted all human authority in matters of faith, 
keeping, in their own way, only to the Bible, 
and that they wanted to eftabliiTi their congrega- 
tions entirely upon a plan, which they formed, 
according to their own opinions, from the Scrip- 
tures of the New Tertament, not caring for the 
conftitutions and the church government of other 
churches and feSs, neiilier c? tbeiirft centuries, 
nor in later times, on a foppofition that they 
were no 'rules for them to go by> ^d that there 
fubfifted no obligation to conform t6 them* The 
chief chara6teiiftic of this feft, however, waS the 
independence of their churches or congregations. 
They vejefled all ecclefiaftical eftablilbmcnt; 
they were againft the diirifioiis into parilbes and 
diocefes; they denied all Authority of fpiritual 
courts,'' of cqQncil«,-of fynodsj and would by no 

ineaJ23 
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religious concerns. Ko con^rc^gatj^ A^-as to be^ 
I in ady ref pe6t, dependent on anolJ>er i each comv 

I pofed, within . itielf, a lepaEate ^jbwpch,, wbidi 

bad ils ,own church-^pver^UHPteni aiid/cbu^cbrdiC- 
cipline^ the, ^eirf^ie being coAftaed m€;i;ely: 10 
admonitioiH fM[id this failing in fuorels .was^jTol* 
lpwe(l by e:2(cominatucatioA. The pubUiC officer t 
of a church wei'e a paQor^ a teacher, and a rul* 
ing elder, which Vvere ec^efiailics^ and deacom* 
, ' The el^iStionof the€oagriegationwas.%llyfuffi- 
,, dent to impart a Xacerdotsdcharai^er* ~, 

Though the Independents, by what Iha.vefaidj 
^ould not admit any fixed cceed> or any fymbo^ 
Ucal books, yet they remained, in the principal 
points^ addiSed t<5 the doctrines of the reformers 
,at Genevs^ and even at this time moft Lldepen- 
^eiit^ areCalvinifts.. * 

- Among the clergy of the Independents fome 
oaen of Earning,' and abilities are to be found ; but 
there are likewife others, who, on account of 
their want of a pi-oper education to fuppprt a 
clerical chara<fter, are excluded from that affem" 
hly of ihe general body ofProteJiant Diffentini minif" 
Urs in London^ which I have already mentioned. 
I)r. Doddridge, whofe writings, are well known 
with us in Germany, was miniftcr of a congrega- 
tion of Independents at NorthaijDpton, and hi« 
p$ime may be confidered as an honour to his feS* 
Formerly no paiticular ceremony was required 
to conftitute a minifte'r or teacher of an Indepen- . 
dent congregation > but there are now fome that 
have adopted the faioae manner of ordination 
which is vufed by Prelbyterians and Baptifts.^ It 
\& fopaetiniies done by impofitionof hands, fomte- 
times without it. In this, how^ever, thofe who 
have adopted fuch a kind^oi', ordination, diitinguiih 
' O a theiiiicives 
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themfelrcs from the Prefoyteriand, by requiriiig 
pftfac.pcrfcNi who btO'iie erdaitic^3 a«n»r« ex- 
plicit canfeffion of his faith) ihdugh the' Wwd% 
Mid cxpreffioitsj in nHiich it is conceited-, ar^ 
lehitJQ his own opdoit. This re^cdA^ii 'ap|>^ra 
to meixiot akogerher coniiftent ^ith the original 
fdan iiieiftioix^^foefore> upon '%Mhiah tiie £dl 
congregational churches were formed. 

Formerly the Prdbyterians were more nune^ 
rous than th^ IndependeAts; bnt, at pref^^t, th^ 
ca£e.is reversed. What -MoAeim therefore ^fferts 
of the fe^sof Ihe-Ittdependeflts Teqtiir^ fome 
altaration. ^^^ Hedie,'* he fays, ** Aiperftes^ 
«* quidem eft^ ^erum timida'Ct attiSta; qua in- 
'* fermitatefQaici>pnifa eft, ut WilhelmoIII. rege^ 
.«* A. MDCJXCI. iocietatem cum Prcfl>yteriani$ 
'^ Lotidim et'in agro Loiidi^enii-degentibus, fal* 
** vis inftitutis fuis iniverit *•" The reaf«i why 
this iitor-eafe of Independents has happened is 
bccanfetfaey ftitt adhere-to Calviniftkalprineiples; 
which wete maintained by the old Preibyferians, 
and refemble them much in their manner of 
preaching. The modern Prelbyterians, on the 
contrary, have abandoned the Calviniftic doc- 
trines ; their fer<mons are more moral and rate-^ 
onal than thofc of their predeiocflbrs, though iH 
their idt^B of church government they differ ye^f 
little fromf the Independents. The lofi, fh^te- 
fore* of CalViniftical ortbckJotJ^ ias kffenied th^ 
number of Pfefbytcrians, and tfe^'ftriA adhetence 
to it has increafed that of the Imfependents. Hii^, 
however, is to be underftood only when both fe^ls 
are compai*ed With ^ach othen forthere'isreafon 
to fappdfe ttet Wth,^ as Difiinters, have decreaf- 
cd, thi^ugh tfic onCvXaQre thati- the other. 



* mttimtrntfiMtv^ ma. Xccief.p. ^f. 
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./J^ is A 'fi^*}fir./^9ii ^sti'Mi*. Uawiei oWei^vea, 

^'f ,TM.Qf all Cbriftiai:i.fe<as.thbmra&Ah/e fiili,. 

V wl^ifrb .4aiifMi ij^ Jpirofpfiirity^ a» well aft its ad^ 
« Ye]r6ty*'*lWSy^^^<fep1^ ihrp«fin«ip}e&jofjiolc* 
** Ta.jioii;;,ap^5 it bi^markaWn tfeiiitfo<jie»&ii>? 
'*j at)l^i> cio(jtri|^e-ow^ itscwigin^ aot: ttiaieafian*.' 

.*!* ijig, .h^t t<i tH h^ig^^ <^ ^^arayagtoceigindvfa-ti 
*.^. ijj^ti<-ifqi V'j. H«?w far the. luttjeii* part^ofutfaia' 
o^^rvj^|:ion jinfty ho/iiri^jy true> Lvwll not here - 
eijcmire 5 . fto^itbat dftckrati<wi in th^ .Jfeio§etkat 
Narrative .^bicj^X h.^y^iquoti«dim$hcr*iC;gmnirHj. 
of tl^b ?J5tidei ii4t?eSi^Qt dpj>fa? that lU^.wiiav 
drew it up vjtxt tinged with lb much fanatkifm. 
as Mr. Hajja^ i^mi% to Uyt^^ wit^au4 r£iirii6lk)n, , 
to the charge of this fe*Sl.; ' - 

Some writers of Englifh hiftoFy, particulai ly 
that part of it, which rielates to the civil war in : 
the reign of Charles I* have given the Iiidepen- 
dents ^, very, had nanae- Both Rapin. and Hunve 
dtaw the charafl^r pf this fefl in very un&vour- 
able colours, but by others they are rej^-efented i ' 
in a better light. . Without ientering into $ny exa- 
mination of the truth of the charge brought 
againft them, the conjecture of Molneim feem^ 
to me to be not without foundation^ that»tbe reli- 
gious Independents, were accj^jC^sd of 1 many things 
which ought tohavebeqa attributed- tb thqfe who, 
in polit'ical and .qivil, mattei% en^ert^iaed ai^id 
fuppprted prioqple^j fi:05n;Whi^h ihJ^y. might l?c 

^ ^ylei ftate . Iadc|pendent& f i » prriiciples which ., 

* Hu M B^8 Hjft. of Gjpeat Brit. vol. yiU^ p» . %:>*. 

t Jf^^^^^i ut arbUroi, fttebjiur, cai jl^yof ^et foriplila* ftcta 
sequa 'm^nte ipfifpicere et pqnderare licuit, multa ei cnnaina 
temere tribtu, ^«t fdmM8'Mir^Al^Mr^«I^H^i{|tn&/ ii'eit/ homl- 
num reffae poteilatt inimicorum et immodicae libertati ftadejnti- 
um. facinora ad MepwdaiUi Tt(\\f^p^ i«£avite^to«iiAata «fie. 
Mojbeniii Jnftitut, Htjl. EccL p, 973. 

:.'*/» O $ BOW 
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BOW are maintainedbypOlitical writers of acknow* 
ledged ability ati^-coofiderable repotauoiu . The 
religious bpVnioiis of this fed, which I haye men-> 
tioned, are certainly not fuch as Rajrin defcribes 
theoa^ - '^^. ^y yr^t ccmtrary to ll^fe p£ a]t 
«* the reft of the world ;" nor can it, in my <*J>i- 
nion, be faid^ confiftently with that fpirit of tole- 
Tation> for which, they were known, '' That their 
** other priadples were very proper to put the 
** kingdom in a flame, as they did effectually ****^ 
Thofe who were called Independents in religion>: 
I believe^ were not ju^y.Hable to fuch a charge^' 

. • RApiu'i^Hiftoiyi Vol. I2.p. $14* 
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-f • i~*-' .;jt i J.. )■ : ,v $.'.»■' ') ;* ..V.' ■ •... !i ,| 1 ;. ''>.-•?, •• , 
-•• •■ V.'t^i »i; Mv'' "-'■ I -' V ■- a ^ :?; - • ; i . ' - ' ^ 

X ' arid farticuldr .'BaptifUr. Tl>e former aie 
^Iniofi/all qf a liberal \)ray pf th&ikihg, Jlnd great 

^ friends* to^ Sociiaianifm. For this reafoti,. fereral 
men eminent for leariiing, fuch aiEmlyn,^ Wil- 
liam WhiffOnV and I>r. Foft€r,1iav€ been oftbHr 
party/ ' Xti^>¥^articular Baptifts are zealous. Cal- 
VWiftsi ^iid very orthodox in their way. They 
are much jnore nanxeious thaa^ the former, and • 
it may eafily be fuppofed, fi*om the great differ 
rence of their principles^ that the two partit* 
are but little coritiedted. Of general Baptiih 
only twa congregations exift, at prefent, in Loo-^ 
doHj which are very fmall; but the other' parly^ 
has, as I have been infornied, aboiit fifteen tneet-^ 
kig houfes within the bills o^ mortality, and ve- 

" ry near twahuftdred-in- all ^England. In North 
America, and moftly rn Gorniedicut, the parti- 
cular Baptifls are faid to be very numerous*- 
They were formerly in a- clofer connection an4 
qorwefpondence with thofe of their party in Eng^. 

' land thah at prefent; though^ even now fomething. 
of this kind is kept up. > 

The ordinations of iheir minifters are perform- 
ed almoft in the time manrfer, as among tlic 
Prelbyterians ^ but as Methodifm-feem^ lately to 
have much prevailed among many of the parti- 
cular Baptifts, It is not uncommon for unlearned 
men to preach among them, or even to become, 
minifters^of a congregation, when they feel, as 
they exprefs thenifelves, an inward call" for k* 
' A late eminent clergyman of ^ Baptift meeting 
/ Q»4^ ' . ia. 
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in London affurcd tie, foine years ago, that fc- 
v&n people of his own Congregation, though thiey 
nev^r |)"urfued any fhidies, and had always i)een 
only illiterate tradefrheri, officialed " with fignat 
fucfcefe, lis miniftcTS^ of Baptift congregations." 
There-bang no ftind onr of which the falaries; 
of the minifter'can be paiiJ, they arc fupported> 
like the other difleniing clergy; by the voluntary 
contributions of their coitgregationSi and their 
incomes depend on the fraallnefs or; largehefs^ 
and the liberality of their flock. There is a kin4 
of fujad eftablifhed among the particular. Baptifts, 
to aflift thofe of theii* preachers whofe income is ' 
not fufficient for their fupport ; but the produce 
of this fund being not very large the afliftance 
given from it cannot be very great. 

The chief chara<fteriftjc of this fefl is their aft 
of baptifm, in which they ufe the immerfion of 
the whole body, and baptize adults only. la 
Xondpn the^4>ave for this purpoie, in the: prin- 
cipal of their meeHngs, proper Baptiftcries;.but 
in the country, where they have no fuch cpnve- 
niencesj they baptize in rivers. I have fe^n an 
a6l of baptifm of this kind, which was perform-^ 
cd in a fmali i iver before the to^^-n in which the 
Bapcift meeung was. The ceremony took place 
very early in *the morning, between five_"aAd fix: 
o'clock, lA oi*der'to avoid a concourfe of people 
from other feOs, who,^ }n all prob^biliry, w^tild 
have difturbed the devotion. When the clergy- 
man, with thofe who were to be baptized, and a 
conliderable number of his congregation arrived 
at tJie river fide, on the fpot where the ceremo- 
ny was to be performed, he addrefled them in a 
fhort fpetch fiiitahle to the bccafion, and then . 
went with thofe who were to receive baptifix>> 
one afte;f the other, into the water, till it i-^ach- 

ed 



^ in tWir old cloajlJi3> ,Coa>i^*a§.(p f^i ^sm^y ^«Ptf^i. 




; v. i;li^ )tJblyJ5Bii>t.';.. Tbiis Wmg (Joflg, >q cc#- ' 
d^M^t/sd-tJ^je.baptiz^fi pprW ^?.^ tp.!.lii^,flM»*p, 
aiitl^tooif .ajaoj^ej' 10 the .fame noj^fli^v^ tSl Jie* 
had 'dipped' them "all/ there being at. i;hat.^ijafi.foijr 
in number. I confefs, that before ,1 faw this bap- 
lifmal a61, I had no great expe6lation of its ex- 
citing much 'devotion ; but I found the ,contr^ry- ■ 
Never could arly a6l of bapiifm have a nearer re* - 
femblauce to thofe plerformed in the riyer Joj-dan^ 
nor cpnfequently better aiTiil the imagination of^ 
thofe, who had read the accounts. of baptifms in ? 
the Bible with any veneration, 4lian this imitaii^t 
on: indeed, I obferved fome of th^fe who wer^ - 
prefent fl:iedding tears. ' ,. 

As to the fchools and academies among tl^e Bap* . 

^tifts, they 4re of. the fame kin9, and upon the- 
fame plan,\as thofe among the othe^ Diffenters* 
Thomas Crolby* who was the author of the bcft 
hiftory of the ,Baptii^s, kept fuch a fchool,.apd, 
got his livelihood by it. Though he: was o^e of 
the . general. Baptifts, his hiftory. is nevertheleis 
acknowledged, even by the particular Baplifts, 
to be writter>«wiih ^gveat imj^artiality. 'J here is a 
Baptift fchool' at 3a.tb, which has. fpme fund for 
the education oC a^finaH number of youih, jAt 
Horfleydown they have a cliavity-fcJiool, in which 

.a'^OUt fixty children are inftructcd in reading, 
O ^ » vviiiing. 
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writing, and arithmetic. At iftath the Baptifts 
have a kind of a public library^ which, as it is^ 
£iid> contains many good books. 

There is a thii*d clafs of Baptifts, Cdllcd Sahha-^ 
tartans, becaufc they, celebrate, befides Sunday, 
Saturday likewtfe,a$ the Jews do th^ fabbath. 
Their number is exceedingly fmall in London, and 
1 have not heard that there are any others befides. 
them in any part, of England^ It is fuppofed>. 
tiiat within a few years this k& win be extinct ;. 
and I wonder it has fubiifted fo long. Some Bap- 
tift cdngregations are not fond of finging in*their 
public worlhip, but they arc faid to be very few im 
number. 



&JSXh 
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i^TF^HE! Eflglifli AiiUttoairaiis ai?e not to'jbe • 
^ : . jL\ .confounded either with thofe who bpre jtliis ^ 

nam*^ iaithei fouvth century, or \inth them- that 

•. <!!r£ate.d io much~;cl\fturbance in Germany 'at ^the 

time of .the Reibrmation- Thof(?. m' ho go. under 

this naoie in*England, arc peppkthat have car- 

< ried Calvin's do<Sirin« of predeftiaation' to xh% 

'.. yeiy .utaaQft^ejcte^k ^'^^J^ATJ^; ^^^*^ ^9^ deeply 
men may fink inta errors, and fQliy^ noiwith- 
fiandingthe loud contradictions' of reafoiii.' The ^ 
name of Antinofliiaas.was?givejiL.tfiem by others, , 
with which they wercy at firlt,- not much pleafed. ^ 
They diflfci' in their religioriis opinions among,, 
themfelves. Some pretend that thofe who are * 
ele<3, or predeftinated to ^falvationy do not fin> , 
though they coifimit tfiegjeatei't crimes, .becaufe . 
fiach an elect perfon can never do^wrong i and • 
if. he were pronounced by the world to-^he guilty 

. of enormous fins, yet he is not fo in th^eye of 
God.-. They, Uierefore, deny, in:^his rcfpeft, all : 
morality in.buman actions. Others contend that » 
it is quite urnieceiiary to preach the law,, becaufe 
thofe who. are elect do not waniit^ and th»fe who * 
are predeftihed to eternal damnation caa reap n^v * 
benefil from it, though 4hty were ever fo careful- 
ly -inflructed in God's commandaients. Hoorn— 
becks* has given a. pretty circum&amial account 
of the origin and the opinions of thefe people>^., 
and I muft refer. taiiim,i thofe who wifh to have»^ - 

*^umraa. contrcv exfi ar.ujn,. Lib, 3C p» 8 1 <S, fcq^. . 

more 
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more information concerning them. The learn- 
ed Thomas Gataker and John Flavel, wrote, in 
the lafi century,* accOi^«rtg to the aiftoim o£ the 
times^ thick books. againftthia nonfenfe; but 
their voluminous wiitmgs on this fnbject, have 
been long fince forgotten. This feet, for the ho^ 
no«ir-of reafon^ is decaying very f:»ft ; aid ff'Jsf 
to be ho|fced^ that it will be ibon extina* 
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UNITARUNS, ARIANS, S6CINIAJJ3, . 
. -— . :> ARMl'NIAJWS.' ., • . , 

TB£ doctrine of tteTmity liasinetmBiigt. 
landv particularly du^^ing this txMmjf mik 
niuch oppolifion. I helkve^ that it is rejected 
by many of the cftablifhed church, though they 
do not openly declare -themfclyestj for feai* it might 
endanger their temporal fubfiftence, and deprivie 
them of their incomes. There are, iKweyer, 
feveral who freely declaie their fentiments in r/^ 
gard to this doctrinej though they find theinfelvfls 
tinder a neceffity^of ufing the liturgy, and of read- 
ing the Athanafian Creed before their congregati- 
ons. Others have, i^ later tindes, refigned their 
clerical functibns, and- their livings, renouncing 
the communion of that church in which they were 
bred. Among the Diffenting clergy, as J have 
before obferved, the generality of thofc who call 
themfelves Rational Diffenters, are Anti-trinita^ 
rians, or, as they rather choofe to call themfelves. 
Unitarians; and many are Arians. Dr. Prieftley* 
in his writings, charges the eftabliihed church 
publicly VTith idolatiy, on account of its adopting 
the doctrine of the^ Trinity, and he thinks this to 
be the chief reafon, why a feparation from it rs 
juft arid proper. In his Forms of Prayer Jor the 
UJe of Unitarian Societies, . he cxprefles himfelf 
thus: " Such a corrupt mode of religion enjoin- 
" ed by the civil powers, under which we live 
** Mdll no more authorize or excule our confor- 
*^ m\ty to it, than the fame confiderations would 
" have juftified the primitive Chriftiacs in con- 
" forming to. the rites of the Pagan worfiiip, 

" which 
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" wbich ivere enjoyed by tiie laws of the Romans' 
«* empii«»" As Dr. Pricfileyisa man of great 
emiaeace among the DiflenterSy and^ mliuXejr of 
a congrq^aticn,. itmay be eafily. £ippofed what, 
ki regard to this article, the fentiments. of tfao£» 
are who. bear and regard him. . He endeavours 
to-make proielytesto bis Unitarian doiSlfihea and 
•xhorts thofe who adopt it^ not to frequent, .but 
to-leave the congregalioos^ where the doctrine of 
the Trinity is thought to be a fundamental one. 
For Sttnday*5 devotions, if it were even but in one 
family, be has composed the. above mentioned 
book of prayers, and added. foims for baptifa^ 
according to. the Unitarian, principles, which 
-maybe uled by:any perfon who wants to perform. 
that ceremony; for, in his opinion, the clerical. 
order is by no^ means neceflary, and laymen may. 
adminiiter baplifm and the Lord's-S upper, as weU 
as clergymen. To remove the difficulties o^ 
piseaching, . he recommends feveral £oIle6lions CNf.- 
iermons, among whom, bo^seveiv.. many , are* 
written by Trinkarian divines. As foe the^xterr 
nals of diivine w^orlhip, and matters relating t^- 
church-government, he leaves that to he regulat- 
ed as it may be found eicpedient ;^ " Let tliem>' 
he fays, ** unit&only upon that fingle great prin?- 
'' ciple of ChriiHatt faith, that there i^ one God, , 
*^ and Chrilb>is the creature^, the fervant, the 
" ^meffenger of God."' 

It does credit to. the prrfent, times^ that Div. 
Prieftley was not at all attacked, or called to an/ 
account for wriung iathis manner by any -civil Of 
e^lefiailical power.. Two hundred years ago,,, 
he could no* havo dnred ta.do. fcKwitho^t endan>> 

fering bis life k for withijT,that. fpace of lime, the 
^ngUlh».hiftory menlione feveral Unitarians, So-- 
einianSi and Arians,.wiu) haye fuflered at the 
ftakCi on acfoant of their religious opinions. 

\Villia»i 
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William Whiftonind Br. Sairitide 
' to ht reckoned axnorig thcAHans; and by means 
of their authority, particulariy of iKc?^lattei-, it 
happened, that mahf of thtdfflentihg der|y adopt- 
cd Ariatiifm, Buf :gis alhttihi^lak^the^ir turns,/ 
and oldohes'are Itfld afide andforgpitt^ni *fo I be- 
lieve that, ^ithlii thefe twenty yearsi Socintanifm 
has got the better over Arianifni ; a fev^, perhaps, 
cxcepted,;ftic)c to the latter, anfdaffert the'fire- 
exifteri^e of Chrrft. ' Dr. Clarke, on ^hofe judg- 
ment foEbe have hefitated to pronputic^' favoura- 
bly, was, neverthelefs, a man of Icarniifg,' ar 
worthy char after, and a man: of van exodkttt 
heart. It is faid^ that he declined acCepttng tte 
epifcopal dignity when it Was offered to Wi?i,, 
merely becaufe he could not demand the fubfcrijj- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles at the ordination 
of cahdidates, when he himfrif did not believe 
every one of them to he founded in tiruthi It is, 
aflerted thatfirlfaac Newton was one of his difr 
ciples in Aiianifin. Many of the epifc6pal*cler- 
gyi' and even, as it is faiid^ biftiop Hoadly, the 
friend, of Dj. Clarke, have adopted Arianifm, 
and there may be now fome \rhp do the fam^. 
But a9 every thing grows old, and the i;cpute and 
admiration of an eminent man ceafes foon after 
his death, the Clavko-Ariau fyftem isalmoftfunk 
into oblivion, and Sociniahifjn has fucceeded in. 
its place.. Among^ the Diflenfing clergy many 
have adopted. Dr.. Clarke's fyftem>. Xhere are,, 
here and there, in the country, and in London, 
' fome Dilftnting congregations that are Arian$, 
and if all who frequent fucb a m^etir^-houfe are 
not of th?t perfuafion> the minifter 13 at leaft; 
hut as fuch congregations are unfetlled, and the 
minifter dies away, nothing with certainty can- 
be faid about them, I have heard that there is a 
* Diffeniit^; 
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profeffcp Arjlanilini Tbofe pf Uae epifcop^ ckigy " 
who entertain Aijiaiii principles, do not profcfs : 
thiem ppe;nly, /or Tear tbeyfli^ulp endanger tlieir 
iixcoorie wherewith t^icyfiipj^brt themielves. ^ ,' 
The" prefect ftate of Socinianifm *, i>ras i^ls 
called in, preference, of the ljnitai;iai;i dp^txinc 
and worliup, may h^ learnt fr^xM a late pujiUca-, 
lion of ilr* Vmdfeyfv Hc was till tpe ye;^r 
J 7 73, vicai* of Cattcrick in Yorl^ltire, but.r^- 
fiened his' li vinjg, becaufe he found t|ie Tjiirty- 
ninc Ardples ptthe, church iji- wh^qh he y;is& edu- 
cated, riot aUoge^bcjf ^dniprmable.to rtj-ut^^'and 
thought it incQnliftept ^ith Jiis CQnfdence, arid 
the duties he owed to thp only true Qod^,, fp read 
the liturgy of the eftabliflied cbuj-ch, |in(jl parti- 
.cularly the. At^anafian creed, before hi^ cpngre- 
gation X' *, After his refignation Jie came to fof^- 
don, ySiei e he ^ftablilbed a ^hapel in Efte^rilr^eU , 
in which .divine fexyi<:e is^ performed, ai^ 4 ^tpr- . 
' gy ufed upon JLTnitaqan principles. HisJbiKDther- 
in-Iaw, Dr. JDlifney, took afterward? the.iajaje 

' , * I am far from ufmg the terms Sodnianifm and Socinta.n as 
a reproach; bnt as a1)roati we very fekoip uic the word (/«/^- -, 
rioM, and that oC Sbi^JlMkin is ordl mider^od jhyfOs, t h«se ill the 
German original gNifiera'ly made ufe^joi ^e laii^r* ifhich.is the . . 
reaion that I retain it in the tranllition.' The Jews and the ' 
Mahomedahs are all Unitarians •' and -I bdieve -th/t ihany a '" 
- good and thinktiig. mam, profe/fiog tiie . ChriibaA. FcliKUHi^ my . * 
haveTeaibned^imfetf ^nto .SpcioJa^ifm^and tbe.da^iixes Qon* . 
ftefted with it, without" haying ever iiear^-thc name of Sbcinos, - 
miich Icfareid hts works. - y&rhti^lentki mfrHmt^ the<lo^r!n«s * 
and opinions of Sociqus are t^dliBiQWfl, aM«:iJffn€«cr.tl>^4re \ 
met with^ J jio not .fee 2n>'.hai;|i^,,nqirjany ftHex^n. cooyey^, 
in calling them Socinianlfm. " 

f AtiHiftorital View of the ?^Va"te <if the-tJnitarlan tToctHne * 
and"Worih4p, ffrtm-ttle^Rifttfmatton.tb dnrTilfiesV Bf Tfeed* ;. 
philus Undtey, A. M. 4>0i\cl(|5i, .ly^jj* ^Py --^• 

J The Applogy of Xheophilu^ Xiri^ffy, M. A., oa i^fignjej; . " 
the Vicarage of Cat'terick, in VorTt/hire'. JLondon. 17/4. ^' / 

'■ ■ ; flep. 
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lUpi quitted the churct of Jpngland, atfd fince. 
the v£ar 1782^ aflifts Mr. Lir^fey in his chapelj. 
Dr. pifney fhevre4 his dilinjterefted^drs, and hi$; * 
cenfcientibus linGeri^ty, by refigning two^liviMS 
^t^hich he held in Lincolnfhii*e- TThe reafons IqiT 
{p doirig he has likewife publifhed in a manner 
which does him greai credit. Both Mr.. Lindifey. 
and Dr. Difpey intimjate in their publication^^ 
relative to the reafons Nvhy they left the Church, 
of Engia^d^- that they know feyeral clergymen of ' 
that cbmm.union> whofe fenliipents, in regard tor.^ 
the doflrinc of the Trinity, ar^ iimilar to theii' 
own, but who ftill coniinue in the church, be* 
caufe they would, if they refigned their livingsi 
be deprived of their fubfiftence* Of thofe, vhOr * 
as learned men, pvofeiling what is called Socini-^ 
anifm, were then living, wh^n Mr. Liadfeypub-. 
Uflied his /ft?<?nV«/ n^a;, Di*. Wilfiam Robertfon, 
Dr. Jebb, l3h'. William Chambers, * Mr, Tyrr- 
whit, Mr.. Evanibui Mr. Harries, and ^r. Maty 
of the Britifh^Mufeum^ are mentioned^ Moft 
of tb<^fe fijentlemen enjoyed preferments in the 
Church of England, which they refigned j^^ooq 
only excepted): and h is rather t^^marl^able tl^|^ 
moft of them have been members of the univexfity 
of Cambridge; It is underftood that the late Mr^ 
Blackburn,, archdeacpo of Cleveland, who i^. fa - 
M'ell known as the celebiaied author of the C^n^ 
jtffionaly was an IJqii;ari^ni' l^iu^t he did not )hink 
it neceilary to religa his. preferments, apd died 
not long ago, ^ the age of eighty. - . ^ 

It may eafily be imagined, that thofe who call 
themfelyes Unitarians, agree with Socinus in re- 
gard to the do6trines of redemption, fati^fadiion; 
and others that are cot]ne6led with them, though, 
perhaps, they do not efpoufe all bis opinions* 
Thefc do>£lrines> however, are even in epifcopal 

pulpit^, 
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frntpifa^ leldoiii treated' according to the ortho^ 
dox fyftetn ; aiacli-le& are the controv^rfies menr 
tioncd wbkk they have ejidtcd. - 

The accoiuit of the Unitarians given by Mrr 
LinUfcy^ reUies inoftiy to thofe of the epiicop4 
charch;. bfst. their muesber amdng the Difient^rs- 
b far greater^ and rather increaling than ditnir 
nifliing, not only in London^ bat in the country 
alfok Many coi^regatioos, I believe, have mi^ 
niders^ who ^re difciples pf ^Socinus; but whe- 
ther the members of them are of the fame.ojuoiont 
is not cafily aicertained; the generality, I fup- 
pofe, are not, but rather inclined to Arianilm. 
They, however, do not fcem to be offended at 
the Socinian or Unitarian belief of their minif- 
ter, if he be otherwifc a deferving man, and a- 
good preacher^ who teaches found moral doc- 
trine$. Few of the Diflenting clergy, who have 
adopted Socinian principles, enter much into^ 
this fubjecl in the pulpit, but rather follow the 
example of the late Dr- Lardner, who, among* 
hia friends, made no feCret of his Socinianifm,.' 
but never mentioned any thing rellating to it ii^ 
his difcourfes before a congregation* 

As to Arminianifm^ I believe that the number 
of thofe who have adopted it in England is veiy- 
great, particularly among the clergy, and not on- 
ly that which is called Armimani/mtis prior^ hut 
alfo that which goes under the denomination of 
A^mimanif»MS fofierior* Yet, according to the 
difference of the fefls, each takes^ from Armini-^ 
anifm vp'hat fuits it beft, for th^re are no parti* 
cular congregations that afllune the name of Ar- 
minians. • Mr. Wefliey, as I have before obfei*ved, 
choofes to rtyle himfelf an Arminian, but he re- 
fers to Alminianffro, merely the five points or 
articles that were condemned by the fynod of 

IJprt^ 



^ Ddrt, ahd which were, in fstfl, the dofirittc^ of 

^ ^ Luther. AmOng the Diffehters, as well asthe, 

cpjfcopal ck^gy, th^ m^fte tnhrgtd iiminianifm 

t id' adopted by thofe. Who aire neilher deddedly 

f orthodox, ttor 5<>cinwiis, nbr DeMs* They do 

p jiSoV iWnic the cft><9Tine of the-TrinUyfttf article of 

& feith J. 'thty defiry what fe calldd original fin, and 

r isfcdopt mow' of the Arminiaii opinionf«, wh|di ^re 

^ortdtoittcd bf thofe, who think themlelves cx<-' 

clofively in poffeffion of the true fiiith, teof 

orthodo^cy. • r 
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IT h lb be regretted "iVat this fc^^ 
th/fi decline: In cliurch-hifloiy ^ery few?,, if 
any, I beHevc, will be found,, wlier^ tfee parity 
afjnorals, and th^t rcfliiudcand virt^cb which, 
■^rc fo indifpepfably requifite to the^hj^ppinefs oC 
human' focicty, have been (hewn mor,e fijcongly^ 
and more generally, than among the Quakers. 
When Ifirft came to England, I entertained all 
th6 prejudices wljich are fo prevalent againft them 
among other fe<3s. I viewed them in much the 
fame light with which tjiey are generally regard- 
ed abroad, from ignorance and pious pride, by 
the zealots of all the three religious fecis which 
are i^redominant in Germany. But how great 
was my furprife, when, after more enquiry and 
atqaaintance, I found them better formed after 
the fpirit of true ChrifHanity, than thofe who 
make it their bulinefs to decry them. I by no 
means intend to pronounce a panegyric upon the 
C(uakers ; I do not approve many of the opini- 
ons which are faid to "be theirs. The pretenfions 
to the moving, or the impulfe of the fipirit, they , 
(hould have renounced long ago ; for it feems to 
be a flur upon that good fenfe which is otherwife 
fo prevaknt among them. But their morals^ their 
education, their early fubduing the paflions, their 
condtt6i inlife, their principled, and their man- 
ner of thiftl4ihg — in flicrirt fheif moral chara6\er; 
bow OKicfe w^r^ It to be wiftied, "that it might 
become gefl!ei?al> and be adopted by all fefls what- 
ever J: \ i-::^ /*» . . . . - 

If 
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tf this feS^li^d titrietm^ted fovmerly among 1^ 
nn^riait Greeks, ahd if Pox, ibe flioei&aker^ had 
4>(^A^the fo^iidei\'of a p^loi^^hiiQal £d^ of anti^ 
^uity, inftiBttd of -a il^igiGuseneihinoclerlitiines^ 
he WOukl have aeqeiFed a great ^ime> andfaisibl^ 
lowets w6cild^}iavc been 4^^i^ J^^^I^S' amcpi* 

tftcnt, ^hii "We ire fpeaking'-of tae Qjjakers^ 
tind related M*hat ioBows as .the tenetij' ofrancieiit 
yMlofopheffJj-wliO; not only taiight but rcaUf, 
'pra<?tifed ihenir-i-ian men are to Uie.iif pewj^ 
«i!d una;i?i*iity together, which not inly their; 

" rcafori but ev^n ^hcir feelings den^h4 of tlj^a^i, 
To teachthis w^ have nooccafion tofupport apM*«»r 
ticularly-dri^flfed ciafs ofpeoplc, and feed th/Bm 
with' th6 tenth of our induftry. Every one^is^to 
fet a good examplei and to become a teadier oi 
'thit virtue which promotes, his own, happifte&s,. 
and th^t of the. community. What w:e wlh men 
fhould do to usj we fhould do even fq to them* 
We are to avoid thofc things which perplex the., 
underftanding, and do not mend the hearty t)tit 
produce altercation and ftrife ; for, a^ opr time 
IS fo ftiort, we ought to make the beft ufe of it^ 
and apply if" fo the beft purpofes, far";own hap^ 
pinefs and that, of others. We are to qoq^bat and 
to fubdue oiir paffipns earlyjj and to accuSom cn<r- 
fclves to patience and feli-deiyal, for we ha>v» 
much occalioji for both in tbecburfeof our lives* 

• .We are to be charitable^ and to afift; if we>h«ve 
it in our power, the innrm and the neceffitovB^ 

- without being forced to it. by law. We a»e to 
fpeak the truth from inclination^ finccrdy at ^l 
times, without callii^ the Deity to witnefe, tore* 
;n6ve the fufpicion of uttering £aUehoed ajiid un* 
ttHith. Men arc all by nature equal, and poffeff- 

■ ed 
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^ of ibe ftmt right^f .afl4 P^^tj oie is to cndea^ 
vovrto do. g<x)di. nobody,. ttiereft»rc, U to opr 
jore^ aootberi and ta e^proacb ^pon h\» ri^u 
^^ arrogant. Moa are. not come into the 
yfoddtg ilefiFoy^eacb other ; but tbey aie to live 
tog^bep yeaceabljr and.witb forbearaAce, witb- 
4;>ut tTaintAg up a clafe of 9)f;n (pr the purpo£e 
•f ilaugliteiing others. W^ ai^e to4re& ourfeivef 
acdoiiUog, to ckanlinefs and decency i. but not to 
betray ih^ vanity of the heart, and the emptineis 
q( the hea<^ .by folly and idle fliow. On the day 
f^hich is weekly fet apajt for divine worlhip, we 
ace to aflanble with brotherly a&j^ion towardf 
each other; we are to coile<^ our thoughta, to 
meditate and to examine our lives> and to engage 
our devout attentipn in contemplating the.perfecr 
dons of the Deity, and his kiodnefs towards usj 
we are to remember our frailties and our :tran& 
greflions, and being iifhamed of them, wc are to re- 
new our g^^Kxi refolutions and intentions, endea- 
vourli^ to improve, by daily practice, in virtue and 
in true happinefe, Suppofing we met in Plutarch, 
or in Diogenes Laevtius, with an account \>f phi- 
lofopheis who prolefled not only fuch. doctrines, 
but practiicd them with unremitted care; would 
it not be faid, ^at they really defer vcd that name? 
And this feet arofe only in .the, laft century, and 
continues ftill ; aod their chief leligious.teneu ar< 
Ihofe which I have j\ift meutipned. x . . 

. It is true, that in every flock fome rotten fheep 
are to be found ; but they are .not very frequent 
among the Qtiakers,. and .when they are. difco- 
•yercd tbey are feparatcd. There are in London 
two forts of Quakers, the dry and the zueiy which 
names,, I bclicvcy ai^e giv^en them by way* of 

' ' • joke. 
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I* ^6kt. The fifft clafi ca^nfiftsof theoM, g^nuiacv 

( .feiious^ and fiiff Quakers; the <vlher of tbofe 

|. ' who hay^ \AA aiide a- great deftl- ot the itianners 

t -and formalities of tbeTopmer^ ailddohot fcruple 

• to adopt foctie of the^fafhiOBS^^iid the iidllies ^ 

the times' and of other fects- > Among the fbi^mer, 

WhoM Imay can theorthodoxQuatoerSjfome, how* 

I ever, may be focind who are as fain ^nd pix>iid of 

their old fimp]e drefs^ with a few buttons jand a few 

iblds Oi^ty i of their fmall buckles and tbeir ^re*, 

fiilly bru(hed btoad-brimmed bats, a»^ a modern 

itiacaroni of his modifh and fantafticaldrefs. Jm 

TCgard to the other fex, it is compai*atively the 

fame* It is faid, that the honeft patriarch ^f iHe 

Quakers, George Fox, was not a little proud of 

his apoftolical habit; which was all of leather^ 

and that he was as unwilling .to touch and to pull 

off his (kin-cap for any body, as the prefent prim 

^ ,Quakers are to take off their hats. 

I have long obfcr ved the moral character of th^ 
Quakers, and that which the majority of them 
maintain, appears to me to be very commendable^ 
-and worthy of imitation* As long as I have re* 
fided in London, I h^ve never heard of one in- 
ftance wherein a Quaker, as a criminld, wa«. con- 
demned to death, or to fuffer corporeal pitnifbi- 
ment ; nay, eytti^ at the Old Bailey^ not oiio^ 
fb far as -I know/ lias been arra4gf>ed within tbeie 
twenty years ^. Suicide which is to commnii 
among the Englifti, has not been comnn^ted by ^^ 
Qtial^^ whilA I wa&in'Eaglaiid; at leiaft I ne*^ 
^ yer heard pfanyin^ance of the kind.r Quakers-are 
^ liable to all boman frailties and ti-anfgr^oas as 

, ♦It 9ras ioentioii«d iot ApjU, 1^6, in' the pnblic papers, ibai 
a poor wretch, faid to be a quaker, had been cotidemnecl at 
the Chefter aflizesi for poifoaing'his wife ^ but it waft foon after 
publicly denied t^»t h^ was of tl)at figa. 

well 
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fwtll as other men ; violations of the matrijagratAiad 
•vow, negltct 6f 'cbaftity, fclfiflinefs, ftubborwncfs> 
tod othfcr'ftulttf will take place anaong them ; biit I 
am coitfidertt; thit they are by no means fo fi»- 
* <(iietkt a< among oflier fects. Tte Quaker^ mam- 
*a!n' their own p6or, and no Ij^gais are to^be 
fonnd cf thleir cbmmunity ; they do not feiid 
them to the pSirtfli, or the workhoufe, to which 
they muft Jirfjr according to law, but they fu{>poit 
them by their own voluntary contributions* 
C^iiarrels and difpu'tes are not frequent aml^^ 
them, and whoever, not being of their feet, en* 
te^ with wirmth into a difpute with them, ge- 
nerally gets fhe worfe, particularly on becoming 
animated; for the ^aker has a great advantage 
from his coolncfe, and by having learnt to keep 
his temper. No fwearing or curfing ia heard 
^mbngthem; they do not mako- oath, but only 
afEfm, which in law, except in criminal cafes, 
ftandd as good as a folemn oath. Many a culprit 
lias by this means fa ved his lif^ for if a Quaker 
happens to be the chief evidence, andrefuiies the 
oath, the del inqaent gets clear, though it be ever 
fo evident that he is guilty. 

That there are no particular teachers amonj; 
the Quakers, who are paid by the community, 
reftJtnblihgthe clergy of other fects, I need not 
tnention ; but there are foine, who, without fee 
^Y falary, as more able fpeakcrs tbah others, will 
kold forth in their meetings, and, therefore, re- 
£hnUe a kind of preachers. Thus, feme years 
ago, the brother of the la.te Dr. Fothergill, was 
regarded as an eminent preacher among the Qua- 
kers. Many of their meetings are held without 
fpeakingi and fuch filent meetin|[S, as they are 
trailed, are m^ft frequent. Sometimes a few wordi 
only, arc fpoken, and it is-fekloia that any body 

entertainsi^ 
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eotcrtafns thec/ungregat}Qn,Ioi\gpx .t}>an five mi* 
DUtes, or, at the utmoft, , fifteen^; ai^^- w^^^ i^ ^^^^ 
faid, is deiiveicd in fo (low a m^noi^r, tha^t there 
i^ a pittty long' pauie, between ev<r^ word whichr 
is pronounced- It happens likewjfc lli^X^Ti maa 
pr a woman rifes, zs if ^oing, ^q, fpicaU, tut on 
^ fepond conliderftUpn fits down a^ain, without , 
utteripg alyliable. Thbfe who, are in ci?cpectia- 
r rion, that the fpirit will mpye them for fpeaking, 
\ will now and then feat themieives on a place 
[ " which is pecuiiarly deiig^ned for the fpeakei;?^ 
! In the tnon* h of May, about Whitfuntide, Qua- * 
Icet^ from all parts of the world,, where they are 
to be found, refort to London, and it is tbeoi 
\ that the beft opportunities offer, for hearing fome 
^ Ipeeches in their meetings. In London,. Weft- 
' f9infter, and South wark, as I have been inform- 
ed, ire about fix C^uaker-meetings. Foimexly 
there were more, but the feet rather defrreafing, 
fome meeting -houfes have ceafcd, and fgnie have 
bee;n united with pthers. In the country, almoft 
in every town, Quaker-meetings aie to be I'ound, 
"^hich diftinguifh themielves^ by their fiippiicity 
and' their neatnef^f within. Noihini^but ieatsand 
benches are to be fcen, which are painted in fuch 
coloprsas the Quakers generally choole for theip 
clothes- No altars, no communion^tablei^^ n^ 
ba'ptifteries, no ornaments, no prayer or bymn* 
booi^s are to be feen, for they do wlhout thtfe 
thing*5, being chiefly fatisfied with filen: devotion. 
Marriages are concluded among ihem^ "^ t|^9 
moft fimple manner. After an enquiry has been 
made, whether no impediments ave to, lie found|. 
.to preveJUJ two people from mar ryiiig,' they meet 
at an appoiiitea tiqoe in* their meeting- houles,, 
where the bridegroom declares ^^^fqre, the con-, 
Vol. II. F '^ ^^egationy 
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grmdon^ that he will take the woman prefent 
for fab wife, and be faithfal to her, which deda-' 
ration is likcwife made on the fide of the bride. 
They fign afterwaids their names in a book kept 
for that porpofe, and as many of thofe prefent* 
as choofe to <fe it, add their names as witnefles. 
Sometimes an cklerly Qjiiaker will' make a prayer 
on the occafion, or j^Te an exhortation to the 
married <5oaple, bat it is neither very common 
nor rcqaifite; every thing is done without cere- 
mony, and no clerical toes of any kind are de» 
mandcd or paid. From thb it may eafily be fuf^ 
pofiKi, Aat no divorces between Quakers can 
uke place in an ecdefiaftical court ot the eftab- 
lifhed church, as their clergy has nothing to do 
with quaker marriages; whatever, therefore, of 
this kind happens among parties of this icA, 
muft be done by voluntary feparation on both 
fides. But if fuch kind of divorce is agreed 
upon, among themfelves, the parties thus fepa- 
rated, are not permitted to marry ag^in during 
the life of either; for Quaker marriages are, 
in the eye of the Englifh law, as valid, as if 
they were celebrated in a parifii church. 

The burials among the Quakers are without 
the leaft (hew or pomp. They carry their dead 
to the grave without ceremony. Their burying- 
places are without tomb-Aones, or monuments 
with oftentatiotts infcriptions, not always con- 
formable to ^ruth ; for the honefty, as well as the 
modefty of the Quakers, does not admit of fuch 
things. Neither do they |o into mourning for 
deceafed relations, being, in^this refpeA, too de- 
ficient in pride and hypocrify. 

The Quakers educate their children for trade*, 
or other ufeful profeffions. To train them for 
preachers, lawyers, or foldiers, is out of the quet 

tion 
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tjoii' wkh them. . The medical art is t6<f.only,oh4J} 
■ qtj^kizTt canned Ih^; libefaJ'^ftffiwnk^ »^c^^ 
\is ^urfctie^ liy'fo^e ii>f«itheth>^^'dAGt' tiioiighTthey) 
'tttt agiinft all -titleisi 11w<^iSif^^^ 
- fer the <)hry ^e i/i^hteh'thef 'ach»h^^^^^^ 
■f^Mirf-'Aity and to^ t^^ the^aicadahfljc^ilcgit^ej 
(^cy^^eaeraBjrgd? to ai Dijlcfa. lufi^erft)!* i ,Par- 
- ' 16|' niy i-dWenc^ ih Leixlob^ ^meieamtnlr^Iiiiy- , 
^ fid^n^hriyebeenQiiiika-cu .^ ;> - j * - < 
^^ Thkit Ififfhefe aftA fomanaAity irfiich irt ? f 8l^c^ 
:. tdo CidaiMo^ i^iiK>hg tills- fect^:haire^fi>equciillyc^^ 

" out fointe'Xeafi>H''' Bat^thiscvery^aQeSatKiCb-^ it 
-'"fe^ealled^^ia* tWided to preferve »lh«mi ^pinft/ 
- b^ng ieonifamiitated by the Worid,i ifl npi^ ihus 
; e^prefi Myfelf; and, in proportiofi aa it^i^ ftiff- 
' ' nefi Wears off, a^ it begins- to d<»» lhie^.;£$6^ itielf 
. #iH inove decttafe* It may* boweveiv befaid 
:* ih ^itcpk df that :Te&nredne& of cb^a^er fo 
'^ tcKitfpi'cuda^ amoiig the C^uakeiB, .tbtlt hypofri-; 
' Ty'aiidaffeAation have not fo^gre;^ a^have in it, 

a^ is Tuppofed' l^ many^ ^ Their manfier of; cdii- 
^' eatiAg thcfrr childred) contribute9^nmch towards 
' that difpofilion of charade^ which inclines to 

ierioufhef%Yefervedne&j and fonnality. There . 

^re Among ^tber'iecls^ many, . wbo^ oa i^ccount 

' of fheri' dickies, tbeirtke6,:^r riMpikia.f<xjety, 

:: iidbpt an« air 4^f gt^antyaiid/feri^iif^^ .V)^ich 

' 8s &e^ntty the ofispning 9f pridft aii^!iy{>pcrify* 

'' Thdy^Cdme^ tuid^tr iJiBt,^4i&iipli9i^ qf Jurenai» 
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Ac mildeft^enoiiiimtioii that cai^ be given tbem 
i^ that of real affcAation. Thus, for inflance, ^ 
they will not call a church a church, but a ileeple- 
kbufe ; they reje6l the ccmnnon and in gcjiend 
Mopted names of the months in the year, and 
the days in the week, callij^ thetn rather the 
firll or the fecond month, or the &rft or fecond day 
' of the week, &c. In their flow and folemn 
manner of fpeaking, lomething a£k£ied likewife 
appears I but f am doubtful whether it can be 
dafled among their faults. If in our education 
we followed the example of the Q^ak)?rs, and 
were ftridly kept to fpeak flowly, and to utter 
our thoughts deliberately like them, there is no * 
doubt but peace in foaety, and tranquillity of 
mind within us, would be infinitely better kept 
than is now the cafe. 

It is faid, that the number of Qaakei*s in Eng- 
land, at prefent, amounts to'betwetn fixty and fe- 
venty tboufand ; but I do not know whether this 
calculation can be depended upon. Thefe peo- 
ple fupport themfelves by induftry, and fol- 
lowing fome profeffion or trade, by which many 
acquire riches. 

The C(uakers, confidered as a fociety, have 
efiablifhed the bejft regulations among themfelves. 
Their religious concerns are,' without canonical 
law, without ecclefiaflical courts and confiftories, 
taken care of in a more regular, equitable, and 
peaceable manner than in thofe countries, where 
the honour of the Deity and the purity of reli- 
gion, jogether with the falvation of foub, is 
intrufted to high tribunals, and tremendous in- 
quifitorial courts, whofe members are amply 
paid, and do not live in iheprafliceof abftinence 
and fell -denial. The ineetinos of the Quakei*s, 
for regulating, the concerns of their . fociety, are. 

various. 
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irar^ous* Some are weekly, others monthly, an^ 
others quarterly. That which is kept annually* 
in London, in the month of May, as I h^vc al- 
jeady mentioned, might be calkd the grand fynod 
of the Quakers. They then affemble from all 
parts of I he worjd Where members of this fe<;t 
are fettled. A letter, concerning the ftate of the 
whole coiiimunity for the year {)aft, is then pub- 
liflu^^ by the fypod, written in a fimple unddorjpr 
ed ftyle> which carries a kind of intriniic. evi- 
dence of truth along with, it, and, on account qf . 
its neatnefs, is generally inferted in the publ^ ' 
Newfpapers> by their editors. .Their ijiffcring^, 
by which they mean the tithes, and fomie othei* 
taxe8« which they are very unwilling to pay, ar^ 
particularly noticed ijnjthisepiiUe^ 

Many Qdaker-fchools arc eflabUfhed in Lo|v- 
4on as well ^ in the country. The boy$ in them 
are hot fo educated as to. leail- thrna to be prqiui 
of erudition, nor the girls to excel in modifli fol- 

-^ lies. They, are taught reading, writing,^ fou^e 
arithmetic, cleanlinefe, decency, to conttoul their 

, paifions, to be filent, and in ftiort all thofe yxp- 
tues whicfai promote the happineis of lifi^, at^d 
rendicE them ufeful members in fociety. Singing, 
catechizing, long prayers, and fdch other things, 
as are the occupations in which children in othei 
fchools ar'e employed, are, as may eafily be ima^r 

' gined, not common in thofe of the Quakers, 
yet ihefe two kinds of fchools, when compared 
to each other, make a fingular contrail; for, 
whoever obferves the children in the common 
fchools in England, might be inclined to think, 
that the generality of them never prayed or re- 
ceived any inftruitio'n in religion; when, on the 
other fide^ the, quiet and regular condu6l of thofe 
-in Qijakcr-fchools, has the appearance as if their 
P 3 occupations 
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occupatiQiis,wcre nothing but laying thdr pnty- 
crs, and^eaming ai'welii'as praidiftng,;:a';ftrict 
am) orthodox catechifin. The £iying of Seaeca, 
£r€vis ^n^^er txempU^ lomga fer fr^cepta^ is in 
thii iriftaftSg y«ry:^tliiM«l=' The idwil-iSMtof-: 
and ibh6ol*'QHftireflrs. among the .(^uikecsi, H>ff>. 
ther with the patenls, rtoominend by. tbeif eaaaoK 
ple^ .what tiiey teach Aem as doctrines; a«id:riil6s 
of coiidttctv AtAckworth die QaakersriuiTe a^ 
^irery rdpectable jirhool, ^ich die late Pri^ Fo-- : 
f hergilt has remembered in hi& laft wiVL^ by eon*^ r 
lidetaUe legacies- The boildings wet aealt and. { 
very conTehient. About too boys and 140 ^rls - 
are educated there, under tte careof fivefck»6l« ^ 
mafters, and three fchool-miftrefles^ who are fub^ . 
ject to an overfeei*. Befides the number d[ cfailf^/. 
ctren abore mentioned, others of oprieat ^ta- 
kers are educated in thb fchool at die eiqpenoe;. 
of their parents. 

At Clerkenweil.in London, the. Quakers have 
a well regulated fchool and workhoule. Charit- .: 
able inftitutions of the fame kind, beloi^^ng d£o 
ro this lect, are to be found in other parts oi 
England. 
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THE queftion, whether the intereft of the 
Roiqaa Catholics is rifing or (inking, is very 
ijifferiently decided. Some> from motives of fear 
pid ielfidinef^, have reprefelited it a^dangeroufly 
jna*eafing; others, who feefii to be better ia- 
formed, declare it to be decaying* The princi- 
jpal of tbefe realons^ are, ^rfit becauie fereral ^ 
jSnglifli noblemen, and odiers^of rank and for*- * 
tune, whofe anceftors were of the Romilh per- 
fualionj have, from motives of temporal intereft^> 
Which' may be derived from the emoluments and 
honours to be enjoyed by Conforming ^ to the ef- 
tablilhed church, or from conviction, left the re- 
ligion of thdr forefathers, aixl turned i^j otef^ 
taQts; by which means many of thofe who were 
connected with, or depended on them, have fol- 
lowed their example. Seamdlyy becaufe the Ro- 
man Catholics, as well as the ProteAants, grow. 
n;ore and more indifferent about matters of reli- 
gion. 

As far as I am acqusunted with the character 
of the Hnglifli Roman Catholics, the generality 
of theoi are quiet, peaceable, and induftrious peo- 
ple^ who, as good citizens, are entitled to all the 
protection of government. It was, therefore, 
perfectly agreeable to humanity and juftice, that 
certain hard and fevere laws, which were jfor- 
mcrly made againA them, have been repealed by 
later acts of parliament. 

It is very true, that within thefe £brty years, 

none o£ them have been put in force ; but it was 

owing to mere connivance, and every, evil-mind- 

* P4 cd 
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ed pei-ibn might have turoed informer againft 
thriPy in. which cafe^ tfaofc laws and penalties 
mnft have betn put inr exrcutiori. For this fea- 
fon, feveral lords and other gentlemen of rank 
and fortune, who piofeis the catholic religion^ 
pref^nied, in ^1778, an addie&fo the king, in 
which ihey returned thanks for that indulgence 
hiiherto (hewn tothem^ and recommended them* 
felvesy and their Englifh Roman Catholic bre^* 
thren, to the wiXdom and farther kindnefe of g<K 
Ternment. A few weeks after this. Sir George 
Savile made a motion in the houfe of commons^ ' 
that fevetal fevcre lawa, made in the reign of 
king WilUam, againil the Roman ^ CatJ^olics^' 
might be repealed- This was granted^ but 
Mr. Foic's motion, to free them from paying a 
double land-taxy did not fucceed. The common 
people, however, no doubt- at the inftigation of 
lome who wanted to perfuade them that an unli- 
mited toleration was to be granted to the Ronratf 
Catholics, ibewed a difcontent, which firft broke 
oui in Scotland, by diRuvbances and outrages 
committed againft them. A new-built Romair 
Catholic chapel at Edinburgh was fet on fire inr 
the yeai' 1779^ and feveral houfes of inhabitant^, 
who were of that pcrfuafion, (hared the ,faibe 
fate. As a beginning of iiich popular tumult:^ 
was thus made in Scotland, it propagated itfelf,' 
under the aufpices of loixl George Gordon, into" 
England the following year, when the ever-me- 
morahle riots happened in London, to wfiich I 
myf«*lf was a witnefs. But as thefe things are fo 
recent in memory, I forbear giving here an ac- 
count of them, and content myfelf with bbferv- 
\n^ only, that certainly no premeditated plan was 
previoudy formed by the rioters, though this -was 
fuppofcd, evc|i by fome who were then in the^ 

adaunifir^tion 
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adraljpifif ation ; of jgoiiwrnBieat. Lord George 
GordoitbiDafelf/. I amatoavinci«d«, wrhew he IjegaA ' 
la iUSszDJ3le the mob» 4»eveF da^fi«^ mattery 

would be .carriedUQ fii^ a height ; abr was there 
the Ij^aft foafldation of a sumpuri.. srfatich then pre- " 
isailodi thai it wajj Well knouniioDg befoi^ at Pa- 
vi^^od .eveaat Philadelphia; itbat fii<^ things 
'MJ^aeitaiappca in- England. The French grahd 
Si9tt wasBt that;time actually on the BritiJh coaft, 
and h^d. the .commandos 'Of it been in pofleflion- 
of theJeaft; previous intelli^ffice of tli^fe tumujts^ 
which pitxiuced fo much<:onfternstion» they might; 
have tauned;it greatly totheif advantage ; for all 
London^ and the then miniftry itfelf, Were in. 
ibdi a panic, as I have never hefore feen in my 
life, .and; hope I never fhall berwitnefs to agaiii. 
If govci'iiment had not flighted lord George Gor- 
don!s advertifement to aflembler fi^ch a muUitude, 
orcven^ when it was:affcrobled, hadjmmediately 
Ihewn proper .exertion and fpirit againft the rio- 
tars^ onetfoopof dragoons might have difperfed 
the whole mob, which confifted diolily of ap- 
prentices and odier boys, and^ the tumults would 
ha«rebeen,qttieted the inilant they began, before 
tl^icofetbiuch a height, and did fo much i!nif- 
<:hml However^ after pabl^c peace and tran.r 
(|aili^wererefiorQd,,ilo^ George? Gordon's in-^ 
t^tkin>^ao4tbat ofiiiiii; mob, to infringe upon 
tbe laws of reUgii>ii& toleration, did not, for the. 
lKmour<of ^thr lim^ and'the oountxyi fucceed; 
aicid the, Romao Catholies^ have fiace remained un- 
moleAedi.^ . ..i - . . v - 

Abottt that time, a wfell-written, pamphlet * 
madedtaappeara^cei whichgtves the beft account 

,i< ^e Sl4^t4^ ,]^ehaytoar, of Eo^iih GathoUtcrs^ from the 
Reformation to the Year I ?8o; with.* View, of ^heir prcfextt 
Niiinbcr; Weaath, CharictWi fcr tdbaon, 1 lts>. ♦ 

-^'^-•-'-^^ V s of 
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of the prffeht ftate of Gatholics in England. 
The sialtior Uflilelf is^ as he .lays^ m En^ifh 
Catholic, educated ut an Ei^liih college? aWoad, ' 
and hie writes asa man of candour ai^ of a li« 
beral ibind. According to l^s^reprefentatioQ^ by 
an Arrangement which took place in tJie reign odf 
Jamed II. England was dWided intofbuitdifiriflaj- 
and a biflicp was appcnnted (o preiide over each. 
A falaty ^ a thouftand pounds per annum was 
fettled on ei?cry one of than, payable at the ex- 
chequer; which; however, continued only- till 
the Revolution, whenthey were reduced to the 
necelfity of fupporting themfelves, aqd onehun- ' 
dred pounds per annam> h, at prefent, more 
than equal to the revenue of their epifcopal iee. 
This number of bifhops has hitherto continued^, 
and as they have no place of retidence allotted, 
each of th^m chufes his own place to live, and 
in as centrical aiKi convenient a (ituation as po£-' 
fihle. Their office is to attend the fmallxoncerns 
of their refpeflivc diftrtSs; to adminiAer coniir* 
mation, and provide the diffei^ent congregations 
with prief^s from abroad; for they do not ordain 
any in England from political -reafons. 

The number of prielb which were emfdOyed, 
at the time when the pamphlet was written, 
amounted to about 360- > The northern diftrift,- 
which takes in the counties' of Northu^mherland^ 
Cumberland, Weftmorcland, Durham^ York, 
Laricaftier / and • Chefter, cOiftains the greateft 
number of pnbfts and catholics, of which the 
former w^re t6j. ' Some, of them/ however, are 
only chaplains to private gentleinen, whei-e there 
arc no cohgregationsi i Thctwe^ern diftr.ia>» 
comprehends the weftern counties and Wales* 
The catholics being th^re not numerous, have 
only 44 pri€fl$« Ibe London dii^ri<S compre- 
hends 
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heads nine counties towards the eaft and fouth.« ' 
It fias 58 priefts, and the catholic intereftis de- 
clining thei*e very faft. The midland diftrift cons 
tains the counties which are iituated in the mid* 
die of the kingdom, and has, comparatively 
fpeaking, the greateft number of Catholics, 
though there were forty years ago a third more 
than now. At prefent they are calculated at 
8,460, which are under the care of 90 priefts. 
It appears from the foregoing, that the number 
~ of the latter, in all. the diftrifis together, doe- 
not much exceed 350. Some of them are^cbap- 
' Jains in gentlemen's families, and have the care of 

the little-congregations around them ; others re- 
lide in towns, or in fome country places, where 
j funds have been fettled for their fupport. The 

! chapels are in their own houfes. Twenty pounds ' 

jper annum is thought a very handfome &lary for 
|- a gentleman's chaplain; and if the rural curate - 

[ has twenty more to keep himfelf, his horfe, and 

[ his fervant, it will be faid that he is well provid- 

! cd.. 'Some of the manufadlurin^.and trading 

p towns,asNorwich,Manchefter, Liverpool, Wol- 

verhampton, . and Newcaftle^upon-Tyne, have 
chapels,' which are ra -her crowded. 

The whole number of Catholics in England at 
\ prefent does not exceed 60,000. Among them 

; arc' counted the following fix lords: the earl of 

^ Shrewibiiry, lord Stourton, lord Petre, lord 

Arundel, lord Dormer, lord Clifford. Lord Sur- 
ry, now duke of Norfolk, and lord Teynh^m, 
r have conformed within my time. There weie 

nineteen Catholic baronets a few years ago, biU 
. fome have lately turne4 Proteft ants alfo. Ofcf- 
iquires and gentlemen there may be atout 150, but 
the greater part of them have no more than a 
thoufand pounds per annum in landed property. 

The 
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The eldeft fons of the Catholic gentry^ do not 
engage in trade, and the youi^er ones either re- 
main ambng their relations and friends, or en^ 
gage in the fervice of fome foreign prioce ; ftvt 
take to the piofeffion of medicine^ or that of the 
law. - 

As to the Catholic fchools, there are but three 
of any note in England. One is in Hertford^ 
{hire, one near Birmixfgharo, and a third near 
Wolverhampton in SiaTOrdfhire. The latter it 
by far the moft numerous ; for the two others 
have generally no more than twenty or thirty boys» 
of the ag^ of twelve or fourteen. 

In foreign countries, the Knglifli Catholics 
have fei^eral colleges, monai^eries, and nunneries. 
The college at Douay is the raoft confideraWe, 
and that of the Jefuits at St. Omer's is united 
with i\, (ince^ the annihilation of that order* 
This college of the Jefuits was the moft celebrat- 
ed ih its time, as a great fchool for claiBcal im- 
provements, and the Engliih Catholics were fup- 
plieci from thence with many eccleliaftics. On 
tiieir being obliged to quit France, they ereftcd 
an academy at tiege, . which is at prefent in great 
eftimation, and the richer Engliih Catholics fend 
their children thiiher for education. There ar/f^ 
befides, Engliih colleges at Paris, at Rome, at 
Liibon, and at Valledolid, in Spain. Many 
Engliih Monafterics of the Prancifcan, Domini* 
can, and Beneditcine order, ar^e to be met with 
isibroad; and at Lamfpringe, in Lower Saxony, 
1 have feen a fine Engliih Benedidtine monailery; 
where the monks lind themfelves very comfort- 
ably fituated. No lefs than twenty-one Engliih 
nunneries ^re reckoned abroad, which arc mofily 
in France ^nd in the Low Countries^ 

la 
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'"Ih Itdand the Rotft^nXatholks are very nu- 
mtroiiSi'So mudi-tiiiat the pioportioh Vtween 
Prdteft'antS'^tij|:Catfiofics^is faid To bcorip to five» 
A-fcw yetrri«li^*i fchemc was.in agitation, to 

for educating youths of the Ronjilh pv%afj<vj, 
td^evi^ lhcit*inoiiey^%eihg fpcfir' in 'foreign 
cotintHfeii but I' have not heard thit it jias' fiic-' 
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THIS feS, which had its origin in Germa- 
ny, is known among us under the denomi- 
nation of Hermhuthers. In England they are 
called Moravians; but they themfelves prefer the 
name of Moravian or United Brethren. Accord- 
ing to the defign of this work, I am to confine 
'myfelf merely to their ftaie in England, without 
retrofpeft to that . in other countries. Mr. la . 
Trobe, minifter of the Moravian chapel in Fetter 
lane, who died not long ago, has tranflated from 
the German, a little work *, relative to this fub- 
jeS, written by Mr. Spangenberg, who not only 
as a Moravian bifhop, could give thebeft account 
of his fei5t, but may be fuppofed to have really 
done fo, from the character which he bears, even 
among other fe6ls in Germany, as a man of pro- 
bity. 

When count Zinzer^dorflP, the founder of this 
itSty endeavoured to eftablifh it in England, he 
met at firft with confiderable fuccels. He found 
friends not only among the lower clafs of people, 
but alfo aniong the great ; nay, even among the 
epifcopal and diflenting clergy. Unluckily, 
however, for the count, aMr. Rimius, a native 
of Germany, who refided in England, thought 
proper to tranflate and give extracts in Englifh, 
from German publications, againil. the Moravi- 

♦ A Condfc Hiftorical Account of the prcfent Connitution qt 
the Unitas Fratrum, or Unity of the Evangelical Brethren, who 
adhere to the Auguftan Confedion. Tranflated from die 6er > 
oian, with a Pfeface> b; the Rev. B. la Trobe, L(vidon i;75. 

ans^ 
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ans, and accompanied them with tranflattons of 
foine of their hymns. The effects which this j^ubr 
lication produced, were very mortifying to the 
count. AH his expectations^ and his great hopes, 
of the fuccefs with which, as he ignagincd^he. 
(hould meet in Great Britain, appeared at once 
highly precarious; and there is no doubt, but 
that the publication of Rimius gave a mortal blow 
to IVforavianifm in England. 

The Methodifts and the lif oravians were moft. 
intimate friends in the beginning. They erected 
in r73S, a chapel in Fetter-lane, which was to 
be common to both. John Wefley, who had got 
acquainted with fome Moravians, who were in 
the fame fhip that carried him to America, (hewed 
a great predilection for them. However, dif- 
putes and quarrels foon taking pla^e between 
both parties, prognoilicated that this friendfliip 
would not be of a long duration. Count Zinzen- 
dorffcame over to Endand himfclf, in 1741, and 
he foon fell out with Mr. Wefley. The Metho-. 
difts and the Moravians now feparated; the I^ter 
keeping the chapel in Fetter-lane, and t|ie other 
erecting a tabernacle in Moorfields, under Mr. 
Wefley, who fltewed himfelf, from that time, , ^ 
warm adverfery of the Moravians. If it were 
not a fact which hifioi7 confirms in fo many in- 
ftances, that two people, \frho both inftjgatcd by 
ambition, want to be the head of a party>, will 
never agree, it would appear rather (ingnlar that 
Methodifm and Moravianifm, which hoth^ in 
their Uading features, are fo much alike, c6Ul4 
not unite and agree in harmony ibr their common 
fuccefsiind profperity. It might have been fup- 
pofiRl^ that this could have been done -with th^ 
greater ^afe, as both parties pretend that they, 
by^no meant^ want to f<»rm a diftinct fect^ but 

wifh 
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wiih to.be incorporated into others^ and^&bfifb 
imong tbem. 

The MoravianSy or> as they rather choofe toi 
cail themfelvesy the United Brethren, are not 
numerous in England, and their congregations 
are but fmall. But, they ought, as they iaf^ 
according to their conftitution, to be fo. The 
brethren, as they exprels themfelves, are feat- 
tered over the whole globe, and make altogether 
but onecongregation. 

It appears from the above mentioned account 
of Mr. Spangenberg, that their prefent ftate in 
England is the following ; for in all Scotland no 
Moravians are to be found, except a few in Airt 
In London they have the chapel in Fetter-lane, 
as I have mentioned before, to themfelves, imc« 
the year I74'Z» There was formerly preaching 
every Sunday, in German as well as in Englifh; 
but now the former is dropped, and the whole 
feryice b in the latter language only. At Chelfea 
they have a .chapel likewife, with a burying* 
ground ; but the great houfe, which they pofief«« 
{ed there, was di^ofed of feveral years ago^ Be-* 
fides thefe they have in En^and feveral chapela 
and congregation places, as they call them"^. 
One of the principal is at Fulneck in Yorkfhire, 

• where they have a congregation-hou£e, in which 
is the chapel. There are alfo houfes for the (In- 
gle brethren, lingle fiAers, and widows, with 
oeconomies OF fchools, in whiclr the children of 
labourers, who cannot take proper care of them, 
are educated. At Bedford, Northampton, Ock* 
brook in D^rbyihire, at Fudfey near Leeds^ at 

' Wvke not far from Halifax, at Thirfield in the 
neighbourhood of Wakefield, at LitlfleGumerfall^. 

* GoQcife Hiftorical Accenat, &c. p. u^z^ 
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ik Leoniinfter ini Hcrefordfliirc, at Haverfbid* 
weft in Pembrokefhire, at Teihe^rton in Wiltfliirci 
at Apperly in Glqucefterfljire, at Froome in So- 
meiletfliirc, areJMoraViah'chapds, congregations 
and fociciies. In fome principal ciiies and towns^ 
fuch a9 Bath, Brlftol and Plymouth, they have 
the fame. From the chapel at' BriiVol depends 
another at Kingfwood; and at Duckenfield in 
Ghefhire, they have a coh^derable eftabliilimenti 
1^ new chapeli two choir-boafes, one for (ingle 
bVethren^and one for fingle fiflcrs. A lately- 
ere^ed chape] at BuUockfmithy) two miles fVoni 
Stockjport^ is provided with preachers fiom 
Duckenfield. 

Thefe preachers are from different nations^ 
Dutch^ Swifsy Germans, Danes, and I have 
reafon to fuppofe, that only a few Englifh and a^ 
few Iriih are to be found among them, dK>agh 
the foreigners preach, as I have been told} all in 
EngUfh, as well as, they are able. The Moravi- 
ans have a biftipp who fuper intends their. fe6t in 
England. The laft was Dr. Wilfon bifliop of 
Sodor and Man, wbom they bad chojen for their 
bifliop alfo, and whieh^ office he accepted. Who 
fucceeded him, i^ter his deaths I have not been 
able to learn. 

The Moravians are generally induttrious peo- 
ple, but they do not fo much keep together in 
England in communities among tbemfelves, as 
they generally do in Germany. They carry on 
difierent trades to which they have bc^n brought 
up, or which they have learned; they employ 
themfelves in manufa6lures, and endeavour to 
earn their bread in the beft manner they can. 
The idea which has prevailed, of their having a 
community of goods, is, at leaft at prefent, un- 
founded* Every one is maftcr of his own pro- 
perty, 
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petty,, and if he lias any to difpofe of, Jie does it 
as he thinks proper. 

The heavy accufations of great immorality 
whiqh this k& was formerly, loaded with, have 
much fublided, and they beaiv at prcfemt, where* 
ever they arc fettled, the character of a fober, in* 
dufirlous fet of people, who refrain from luxury 
and immorality. As for their fpeculative doo 
trines, I believe many orthem to be inconliAeat 
with common fenfe, and tainted with fanaticifmi 
but thofe hymns, which formerly gave fo much 
offence, and were thought to1)e compolitions ia 
the Fefcennien tafte, have been fet afide and di^ 
ufcd*. 

* Cottcife Hiilorlcal Accoimt« p* 64^ 
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IT fecmsto be rather improbable, that there 
Oiould have been no Jews in England before 
William the Conqueror, as has been aflerted by 
ibme. Perhaps they never enjoyed fo manypri«> 
vilege^ before, when compared with thofe, which 
were granted them by the fbver^igns of the Nor- 
man line. They had not 6nlv permiffion to build 
a fynagogue in^ London, but ^ad even an Aldbar-- 
elm, or a fupreme msifgiftrate of their own, by 
whom they were governed and judged accoi*ding v 
•tg theiflaw, who went, in England^ by the name 
of Sf^copus JiuUtamm *. They were, however, 
•mudi difliked by the nation in general for their 
: ufury, their clipping the coin, and for other rea- 
.fons. This averfion and animofity broke out af- 
'terwardsin horrid perfecations, of which parti- 
cularly two, that under Richard L about the 
year 1189^ and that under , Edward L in 1290,. 
bear marks of much cruelty. In the^ laft menti- 
oned year, they were Obliged to qdit the ifland 
entirely, and it isfuppofed that th^n above 15,000 
emigrated I • Under Cromwell they made an 
attempt to eftablifli themfelves in England again, 
and offered a coniiderable fum of money to the 
protedor to obtain his leave ; but, though he was, 
^perhaps, inclined to do fo, finding that the nati- 
on was againft it, he gave it up. Under Charles 
11. feveral Jews fettled in the kingdom, without 

* See Prideaux's ConbexioD, Sec. vol. iii. p. ^9^. note w. - 
f Dr. Tovey, in his Amiiia JuJatcOi &c. gives an ample ac^ 
count of the fate of the Jews in En^and, and to him I refer 
thofe who wiih to be more particulaxiy informed. 
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any permifliOD^ and finding that they were con- 
nived at, and met with indulgence^ others did the 
iame. From, that time the Jfcws have enjoyed full 
liberty ofconfciencein England, though they are 
not included in the Toleration- Ail. Nay, in 
t75'it ^ vfcnt fo far, that, in hopes of diawiiig 
nany rich Jews from Portugal into the kingdom^ 
have was given* by an aS of parliament, for 
dieir obtaining naturalization like other foreign- 
ers. Such violent oppoiition, however, was 
made to this zA, that the year following it was 
r^ealed. 

The nunriier of Jew^ in England, women and 
diUdrcn included^ amount to no more than about 
i2»ooo« Of tbele, ii^ooo relide in London, 
and the remaining iooq in other towns, parti- 
eoiarly. Falmouth^ Plymouth, Portfmouth, Exe- 
ter, Chatham, and Liverpool* In moft of tbefe 
places they have fynagogues, or at leaft a large 
room, where they affemblc for divines fervice. 
The Jews in London may be divided into two 
dal&s, the German and the Portuguefe Jews, of 
which the latter is by far the fmallefl. In the 
former clafs are included all thofe who come from 
the Netherlands, (Germany, Poland, and from 
the North. The Portuguefe, whofc number may 
be about 4000, cohfift of fuch as come from Por- 
tugal, Spain, Italy, France, Barbary, and the 
Levant. That thou&nd, who livein other Eng- 
lifti towns, is made up by German Jews only, for 
the Portuguefe are not fond of leaving the me« 
tropolis. 

Thefe latter have but one fynagogue in Lon- 
don, in Heneage-lane, near St. Mary-Axe, 
which has a rabbi, and an affif^ant rabbi. Be(ide;s,. 
the Portuguefe Jews have a kind of academy or 
college, in which about twenty young fludents 
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are inftm£(ed in ralsbimcal leai'ning. Tb^ «abbi 

of the fynagogue is the head of this college, and 

has feveral under-m&flei^ to affiU him. I have 

reafon to think, that among the Fortuguefe Jews^ 

more learning is to be found than among the 

others. Even the pronunciation ot- the He^ew, 

in the Portuguefe fynagogues, is, at leaft in my 

f ears, more pleating than that in the Gerinarny 

^ though I am myi'elf accuftomed to Ihe latter.^ 

' Comparatively fpeaking, the moral chara^er and 

the manners of the Pprtuguefe, are much fuperioV' 

to thofeof'the German Jews; they ar^ ricljer 

ahd more fond of cle^nlinefs than the latter; thefe 

wear their beards, which the others do not; who 

tbcrefoi'e have not fo much of that JewHh appear- 

I ance, which otherwife is fo cafily dbferved. TUe 

i Portuguefe take care to maintain their poor; aiid 

though the Geiman Jews Hkewife make fomc 

provilion for tbeir's, yet fonjeof them, particu-^ 

larly Jeweffes, are frequently feen begging in th© 

j fti-eets. 

[ They have three Synagogues in London* One 

is in Duke's-piace near Aldgate; the fecond in* 
Church-row, Fenchurch-ftreet ; and the thirds 
in Leadenhall-ftrect. . The German Jews, a$ 
well as the Portuguefe> arc all Rabbiniifts, who* 
receive the Talmud, and no Karaites are to be 
&und in England. 
L The Jews here fupport themfelves by fome fort 

1^ of tra£Bc, as they do in all other countries, though 
f they have people o£ almoft every ^profeffion among 
them. The German Jews of the better clals are 
.much engaged in negociating bills of excl^ange^ 
and thofeof the poorer wander through the ftreets 
of London, which they fill with their noife in cal- 
ling for old clothes, which they buy up, atad 
I inoftly fend abi-oiftl* 
' The 
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The praife which is due^o the generality of 
the Portugueie, relative to their manners and 
moralsy eannot be beftowed upon the majority of 
the German Jews. They are great fticklers for 
their old tenets and ufages; hitt they allow them* 
felvcs great liberties \a regard to their morals.* 
I believe few burglaries^ robberies^ and falfe 
coinages, are committed^ in which Come of them, 
are notj in one fliape or oiher^ concerned. They 
Ileal not only themfelves^ but affift Chrii^ian 
thieves by- receiving their ftolen ^oods, and buy- 
ing them at a very reafonable price. In Duke's- 
place, where hardly any but Jews live> during 
the whole night furnaces are retidy to melt the 
ftdlen lilver and gold as foon as the thieves bring 
it, that it may be rendered indiftinguifhable be* 
fore day-light. 

At M ile-£nd, they have two a>nfiderable bu-. 
. rying-grounds, where fome poor Jewifh families 
hve that have the care of thedi. I remember that 
a rich Jew, fome years ago, made a pilgrimage to. 
the Holy-Land, and returned from thence vrith' 
large boxes full of holy earth from Jerufalem. He 
ordered in his will, jhat hb grave fhouki be weli- 
lined with thb {uperior day, and the reft be 
thrown upon his coffin, to prevent its^ being 
touched by Englilh earth. He believed that thus 
interred, he (hould be the more certain of being 
veccived into Abraham's bofom^ 
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IT is hardly to be ^i^cdited^ that there ever 
were men who, in the full ufe of their 
fenfes, and their rational faculties, ^fhouldferi- 
oufly have denied a iirA caufe which gave exiil- 
ence to . all things. When Diagoras of Melos^ 
whom antiquity has Aigmatized with the name of 
Atheift, denied the exiftence of their gods, be- , 
caufe they did not punifh a perjured fellow who 
had robbed him of fome inlignificant poems in 
praife of Apollo, he might be deemed for this 
a fool, but not an atheift from con virion. When 
the parliament of Touloufe pronounced a fen-? 
tence upon Vanini, at which humanity fhudders, 
. notvnthftanding he had proved, in a ftrong a^id 
moving manner, to his judges, the exigence of 
' a Deity from a ftraw which be had picked* up at 
nhe bar before them, it is no wonder, that aft'ei: 
he had heard it,^ he ihould talk like a man bereft 
of hb fenfes. But this does not prove that he 
died 'a convinced a&eift. Indeed much may be 
faid idjufiification of human reafon, when it is 
degraded by thoiie, who are marked in the anuaU 
of mankind with the denominatbn of Atheifts. 
A man who makes propef ufe of his found fenfes^ - 
muft eafily obfervc the hand of an omnipotent 
and all-wife Being, when he contemplates with 
any attention the world and the works of which 
it confifis The Englilh generally make ufe of 
their reafon, and I, therefore, am inclined to 
think, that there dre but few, M^ho pretend to be 

, ia 
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in their fenfes, and y?t afcribe the exiftence of 
the univcrfe to mere accident. Indeed, I 'origi- 
nallf fupppfed, that there \pere no profefied 
Atheifis in Eugland ; but this opinion I muA re« 
tract, fince a Mr. William Hammon, of JLiver- 
pool, has publicly declared himfelf to be one^. 
Whether by found realoning be came fo £dt as 
to deny a firft caufe of all things, which is com*- 
monly called Deity, I much doubt; for his dc-^ 
claring publicly, upon his bbnour, that be is a 
jproper Atheift, creates a fufpicion that the fa- 
culties of his realon were, at that time, not £j 
perfeflly found as might be wiftied. That there 
are numbers in England, as well as in other coun- 
tries, who, in contemplating the Deity, will ex- . 
claim with the prophet " thou art a God that 
" hideft thyfelff;" ox acknowledge, with the 
heathen Simonides J, " C^ianto diutius confidero, 
•* tanto mihi res videtur obfcurior," I readily be- 
lieve ; but, for this they cannot be blamed. Peo- 
ple, who live and a6t as if there were no Gcxl, 
are in great jibundance in England, and this (cA 
is, without doubt, the ndfi numerous over the 
whole globe. 
_ More Scepi ics are probably to be found in Eng- 
land than in moft other countries, becauie the li- 
berty of thinking and the liberty of the prtfe, 
arefo unreftrained, and becaufe the generality of 

' * Mr. WilKam Hamraon fays : ** Whereas fome have doubt- 
'* «d, whether there ev^r was fnch a thing as- a. proper Atheift; 
•* to put th^t out of all maianer of doubt, I ck> declare, that, 
^* upon my honour, I am one. Be it therefore remembered, 
*' that in London, in the kingdom of England, in die year of 
^ our Lord 1781, a man has publicly declared himfelf an Athe- 
'« ift." Dr. Pris«tiby'8 Letters to a nuiofophical Unbe- 
liever, 
f Ifai. xlv. 15* t ^i c. de Katun^ Deorum, lib. 1. cap; 2«. 

'the 
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the Englifli are i^ot fo much given to dogmatif*- 
ing as the generaliiy among xJthcr nations! 
There are, indeed, here and there, and particu- 
larly among the clergy, foilie- who will talk in a. 
decnive tone, and give thteir opinions rather in 
an oracular manner;, hut their numher is not very 
great, and the more fenfible people let them talk 
without regarding' them. Thofe only will turn 
Sceptics, who know the weaknefs of human un- 
. derftanding, and the miftakes we are fo liable to 
fall into; thofe only Dvho arc acqujainted with the 
hiftory of human errors and follies, and of tht 
many ridiculous opinions that have been main- 
tained for centuries together, and which were 
the caufe of animontie% wars, and perfecutions. 
The true Sceptic knows the narrow limits of 
human knowledge, and in many inflances vihere^ 
others give themfclvcs an air of being acquainted 
with every thing minutely, he will fay with ti ue 
modefty, " I do hot know." Many of this en- 
Kghtencd character are to be found among the 
better fort of the EngKQi. And if this way of 
thinking had prevailed in the republic of letteis, 
fince arts and ficiences h^ve been cultivated, the 
annuls of religion and literature would nut con- 
tain fo many'^nes, and tranfactibiis which put 
humanitv and reafon to the blulh, and prove the 
want ot^good fenfe^ and the depravity of the 
heart of thofe who pretended to be more enlight- 
ened than others. The ftupid and obftinate Scep- 
tic is here cntirdy out of the queiVion. When 
Pyrrho pretended that life and death were, equal- 
ly indirierent fo him, and yet anxiouPiy hid him- 
f<;lf behind a tree,* for fear of being hiiten by a 
dog, we can hardly forbear laughing at the fool ; 
but when Socrates modcOly fays, " ihat he ouJv 
Vol. II. Q^ knew,- 
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kne^^, that he knew nothing*;" the bumility of 
the wife and his fcepticilin deferye adouration* 

Of Inditferentifts, according to the meaning of 
the word in the heretical catalogues, a great 
number are to be found. among the Englifti laity 
and clergy. Luxury which rifes from time to 
time higher, and extends itfelf more and more, 
taxes v/hich encreafe at an enormous rate, pro- 
duce an indifference about religion ancf virtue,, 
among thoufands, though not with regard to mo- 
ney and increafe of fortune^ Tholle who aie not 
afhamed of profeffmg that they- refpeft religion, 
as the means of promoting morality, let them be 
of whatever fe6l they will, Methodift and fomq 
others, perhaps, excepted, have generally imbibe 
ed the principles of toleration fo well, that t^cy 
do not exclude any body, by their own arbitrary 
deciiion, from the rewards of virtue, which mtxk 
expe6"l from the merciful hands of the Deity* 
This way of thinking and j^idging begins to pre- 
vail more and more in England ; but whoever, 
as formerly was too much the cafe,, would froo^ 
fhence draw the inference that the Englilh. wei e 
Indiffercntifts, in that fenfe which the makers of 
heretics have annexed to the word, w^ould betray* 
the weakn'efs both of his head and his heart. 

There are, I believe, many Deifts in England^ 
though deiAical writbgs appear, at prefent, not' 
fo frequently as they did about fifty years jgo. 
Perhaps one of the i-eafons of this may be, that- 
the fubjeil has been much exhaufted, and that 
the public in general care but little for publica- 

* Eo prseftare ceteris, q.ioi illi, qwae aefciant, fclrc fe putent : 
l^ifc, fe nihil fcire, id unum fciat. Cic\ jiiadcm^ ^,'^fl- Kb. 
u c. 4. . 
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tions relativ^e to religion,, which jpakes the Look- 
fellers ratlier cauuou3 of hazarding tbe^ printing 
of them. Some, ho^^ever; of this idnd,^. have 
appeared. within my time; but tbiey. have not ex- 
cited that attention, or met with, tnatoppofiiion, 
which they probably might have been the caule 
of in an earlier part of this century. IDavid 
Htniic's IXahgues concerfdng Natural Reli^on, 
created moi-e noife abroad than they did in Eijg- 
land. The Antiquity arid Duration of th^ Tffirld, 
by G. H. T^ujmin, M. D. has roufed the zeal 
of feveral ^orthodox men on the cpn^inei^t j trtit 
among his own countrymen he has,, fo far as I 
Ichow, met with oaly one advcrfaiy, 5)rbo . pi\l[i- 
IHlied a pampMetagainft him. Charles Ct^wjo4;d 
*wrot<», Us a ftud^nt lat Camibridge> in, the ycarr 
1773, a Dffferf&tion hn the Ph^don of*ffaf0f' fn 
-wbtchltfe^olcfaflj^ attacked tbc doflrrne of rise 
iinmortarUty of th^. fpiJl; bit I have i^ot heard 
tbat ^hy body took the trouble to anf^ti* him in 
writfng. What IRJr.'Oibbon has advanced againft 
Chjiflianity, in his W/fory pf the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman HBmjnre, has b^en honoured with a 
numbe'r of publications againft it ; and a 7'^iew or 
the internal -Evidence cf the Qhrifiajp Rejigigny by 
6o$;me Jenvns, has likevnfe ^et with many op- 
poTiepts. Bcfidcs' thcfe,' other wi'itings have ap- 

Jem*ed, wlii.di, either direflhr or indireflly, 
avebecn Ipvcijed againft the Cpriftian religion; 
but I will not recall tiiem from that oblivipn into 
which moft of them are funk Ipi^g^ ago. I fliall 
only obferve, that tl^ Rev. Mr. I^^vid Williams 
opened, in the yeat 1776, a chapel in Margaret- 
ftreet, in which the devotion was to be condud- 
'cd on the gener?U principles of piety and viriue. 
Divine worfhip was there performed without rc- 
trofpeft tP any fup^rnatural revelation, or any 

, doctrines 
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do6)rines peculiar to Chrifiiamty. For th» pur- 
pofe, he composed and ufed a liturgy on the ttn^ 
vcrfal principles of* religion and morality,^ It 
was thought in thq beginning that this inftitution 
would meet with mudi obftruction, particularly 
from the cler^ of the eftablifhed church ; but, ^ 
for the honour of religious toleration, it remain- 
ed unmolefied for four years, when it.ceafed, a^ 
I belreve, for want of proper fupport. -^ 

JDr. Leland remarks*, that the Deifts are 
daflcd by fome of their writers into two forts 
mortal and immortal; and adds, '^ it is to be 
** feared, that the latter are. the mod numerous 
** of the two.** , I believe, that of the immortal^ 
. Delfts, there are^ at prefcnt,. but very few, if 
any, and that Deifm in general makes much pro- 
gre& in England, though by no means equal to 
what it does in France. Formerly, jthe attacks 
of the Deifts againft the Chriftian religion, were 
principally directed againft the f acred writings, 
and the fundamentals of its faith founded upon 
them; but the modern Freethinkers perfuade 
themfelves, that they have at laft compleated 
what lord Herbert of Cherbury, the father of 
the Englifli Deifts, attempted unfuccefsfuUy to do, 
for reducing D^ifm to a fyftem. They believe, 
that they have found the true principles, derived 
from reafon and experience, by which they can 
overthrow all kindsofeftabliftied religion. They, 
therefore, think that the attacks upon the Bible 
are entirely ufelels, and that, ty defending and 
adhering to their pretended fyftem and adopted fa- 
vorite prii;ciples, they fet all that authority ef- 
fectually afide, which hitherto the profeflbrs of 
Chriftianity have attributed to their facred writ- 

* View of the priadpal Deiilical Writezi> vol. t. p. z, 3« 

ings. 
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ings. Though, at prefent, the Hell-fire club ex- 
ifts ttomore ; yfet, if a filewoae werctbibceraq^- 
'ed; J :b€lie*ie-{thieiie wjtwild.be 4^y no means a want 
of peribns if^l^ drt abusfidaatiy qualified^ for £wsh 
a frawwiity* . v > 

it citinot be pTored,, that., the lif^ of tlieone- 
ttlcalll^i^ o-'ho- are Wum^e fydi hy r^omng, 
is, in general, more immotal, ijayao ^at of many 
others^ who only profefs religion outwardly. 
The latter too frequently indulge themfelves in 
every vice and immorality, in the hope that at 
laft they Oiall be reconciled to virtue and to God, 
by ufing^thofe means which the Chriftian religion 
offers 'for obtaining the pardon of tranfgref- 
fions, and the remiiTion of their punifhments. 
Among the number of thofe who within the 
courfe of a twelve- month, are 'condemned in 
London to the gallows, not a dozen leave the 
world as hardened criminals ; and the inftances 
are ;very fcarce indeed of any one of them dying as 
a theoretical Deift, who had reflected and rea- 
foned on the fubjedt of religion, Moft oi thofe 
who expiate their crimes with the forfeiture of 
their lives, and who neve^' cared for, or troo- 
bled themfelves about the i^:^cellent moral precepts 
of Chriftianity, call out, the monoent that they 
axe turned bff. Lord Jefus have mercy upon us, 
and tliink that from that moment they fliall get- 
into fuU pofleflion of thofe future rewards, which 
religion promifes to the virtuous. There are, 
no doubt, Deifts who are unmindful of the ob- 
ligations to which they are bound by reafon, by 
the law of nature and by their own -feelings; 
but, at the fame time, there are others, who, in 
regard to their moral character, might def^rve 
thofe encomiums which were fo liberally an(^ fo 
: r ' . ^juflly 
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jaflly bcftowcd on Anthony Collins, one of the 
moft celebrated Englifli Deifts, for his humanity 
and general benevolence. It is true, St. Auftin 
would give to the virtues of a heterodox man the ' 
name crff fplendid vices ; but it were much to be ' 
wifhed, that many who aflume the name of Chrif- 
tians^ were guilty of them. 
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HAVE had fcvcral times occafion to men- 
tion, in the foregoing account of the differ 
t rent Iccts, that feveral of them are tainted wi th 

fanaticifm and enthuliafm; but there are fomc 
that deferve the name of Fanatics ih the ftrictj^ft 
. . . fenfe of the word.^ Tn the Englifli ecclefisftical 
hiftory of former times, many more which come 
under this denomihaiion were to be found than 
at prefent. Of the Fifth Monarchy Men, who, 
about the year i66i, went to work like madmen, 
none^ nay, even hardly the remennbrance of thcfn, 
is left. The fame muft be faid of thofe who were 
called Renters, and refembled "much" in their fa- 
' natic opinions the Antinomians, though they fdr- 
paffed them in the practice of a moft immoral 
life. Seekersy who pretended that the true chu/ch, . 
* J Xht true miniftry, and the true adminiftration rf 
/ thVfacraments were loft, arc likewife no more. 
£^ The followers of the taylor Muggleton are atfo 
jn extinct. This man, by fitting much as a taylor, 
had contracted habits of a bad digeftion, and by 
too much ftudying the Revelation, he had hurt 
his brains- He believed himfelf to be one of 
the two witnelTes, who, clothed in fackcloth, were 
to prophcfy a thoufand, two hundred and thrcc- 
fcore days ; and he actually perfuaded his friend 
John ReeVe, likewife a taylor,' that he was the 
Qther witnefs, upon which they both prophclied. 
Though many laughed at their folly, yet there 
were crazy pepple who became their detoied dif- 

ciples. 
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ciples. However, the prophets being dead, and 
their prophecies remaining unaccomplifted, the 
adojirers oi Muggleion and his colleague are ex- 
tinct* -Of th6 Frign k PrjoffietSy who inadc in 
their lime much noile, no qaore is to be heard. 
Mittenariansy I believe, are at pi*efent but few in 
number^ and the dreams of a Millenium feem 
to be pretty well over- _ . 

That Jacob Behmen and bis writings "h^c 
found great admircr^s in England, I Hate menti- 
oned before. Hi^ Life,, and a high panegyric 
upon him, were publilhed but lately*, rew 
German authors have been more fuccefcfufl in ac- 

"'quiring celebrity among the En^lifli, than this' 
copniryman of purs . Among our writers of any 
clafs, of. which we may /have r^^fon tp i)oaft, 

' there is, perhaps, non^, who is hal/fo'we;ll known 
in England, as the i^nprant cobler of Old Sey- 
dcnV)urg. Tlie fame of a^uthors^ indeed, is rather 
precarious ! . 

Swedenborg, however/ has now acquired more 
celebrity than Japob Behmen.' His ftrange writ- 
ings, his viiibons, and his religious opinions, have, 
met with fo many admirei*s, that he, aft^er his 
deaths has becptpe the .founder of a religious 
feet, which takes its d.e;iom\nation &o{n hiai» 

' There is even a chapel in Londpn .erected, 
which is called the New Jerufalem^ Chapel, in 
which, as I have been infor;ned, the writings of 
iSwedea|)oi'g are read and q^^^ with as mujch 
Tcneration and author vtv a^ the'feible. 

Superftitidji is, pe^rhapsj, ny)re prevalent m 
England than mi^ht be expeqted ; and here and 
there, even fome of that k'ijid ftill fubfifc, ypon 

*M«mOif8of.t]ieUfj^ Deiti), and «rpnderftfl ^rltit^s of 
Jacob B^iVfD,^ iKMois O^. S^99iL\^4il^ 
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which Mr. Addifon makes feriouj? obfervations^ 
in his fevcntb number of the Spectator. Gypfies 
meet ftill with encouragement in their prophefy- 
ing ta[ents. Young girls prefent them their bands . 
for infpection, to tell them their various' fortunes. 
A MVs. Corbyn . profefles Kerfelf, in public adr 
Tertifements, to be a fecond Pythia ; and, from 
the frequency of the invitations flie gives in the' 
newl^apers, which require moiiey for being in- 
ferted, itis reafonable to fuppofc that fhe has 
not a few cuftomers, and is well paid by them'. 
Muralts* obfcrvations, therefore, refleciing on 
the curiifity of Englifh women^ appear hot to 
be without foundation *. In Wales and in the 
-'Highlands of Scotland, a kind of fuperflition> 
.whrch is called fecond Jight^ is very common. 
Many a Welfhman would grow warm, if he 
- were contradicted or fmiled at, when he relates, 
that in his country funera} proteffions are to be 
feen fevera,! days before a patient' dies, proceed- 
ing in their com pletefl form, frdm the houfe where 
he lie.^ ill to the cburchTvard. 

It was not long ago; tnat I caHed upon an apo* 
thccary> a friend of mine, When I found him in 
deep meditation, endeavouring to decypher a 
kind of Abracadabia, written on a fmall piece 
of paper. We foon difcovcred it to be an old 
fpurious tradition relating to ;^Chrift, which was 
written in EngHfh but backwards, with this ad- 
dition, that whoever .was afflicted with an ague, 
and wore that little fcrap of paper, ftiOuld be cured 
of it. My friend had taken this mark of fuper- 
. ftltion fropi a poor boy, who had laboured a 

* He fays in his Lettrej fur Us Jng!oi\ p. 14, « £ the EngliCK 
women : Eiles font curieufes de l^a'oenir, avides at ^r/Ji^hnr 
ft creduUs^ But itmay be «lked, axe the vromen In Eoglasid 
•Bily fo ? 

l9ng 
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longtime under this illnds, and bad come to 
tiim for advice. The boy, on being afked, told 
liim that his mother bad gone with him to a man^ 
^who had cured many people of the ague, by 
Tianging that bit of paper> in a litttle filken bag 
Tound his neck, but that it had availed him no- 
thing, though he had worn it for feveral months* 
Curiolity prompted us to make a little enauiry a£r 
ter this conjurer, and we^ found that be lived in 
tTie neighbourhood, and bad numbeis of cufta- 
mers among the cojpiBoh. people^ who paid him 
rather more than their circumAances would \s>ell 
allow. Somelftoriesof apparitions, and of di£- 
turbances faid to be created by fpectres, have 
Ixapfcned wiihin. «/ 'tid:Qc, and founds amone 
numbers of peopTe> -more belief than I fxpectecU 
Tligr were related Inflame i>^ewf|>ap«ys with, ail 
poiw>le gravity^ particularly one where the mif- 
chievous gboft had qhokn Im icejie of action at 
Stock well. Many people beliievcd all thefetblngs 
not only to be true, but were even difpleafcd at 
thofe who fmiled at what tbty fo feripuny related. 
Sometimes I have diverted myJTelf like Pemocri- 
tus in a playhoufe, by watching the eyes and tlie 
countenances of the fpectators, when fome of 
Shakefpeare's plays were acted in which |hofts 
and fpectresjj witches and conjuroVs, are intro- 
duced- Surprizse, fear, even horror were vifiWe 
inmany couatenjincesto fucb a degree, as if the 
fcenes which they faw had been real, and ghofts 
and fpectres had appeared before ihem inaniagic^ 
circle, 

A3 rp'tfits do-l' a cooitnrer, i 

When in their dreadful ihapes th' appear. Hud. 

Magnetifmj this new fafluonable fuperftition, 
ibas bceiL, w4 thin theie. few yeitrs, introduced from 

the 
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the continent, and with far more furccfs than • 
could have been expected among an enlightened 
. nation. It is, however, to be hoped, that it will 
not be of long duration- When criminals are 
executed on the gallows, there are generally^fome 
people prefent, who rub the wens on their throat 
with the hands of the d\ing maiefactors, under 
a perfuafion, that this will take away the pro- 
tuberance they wifh to get rid of. There are 
many other fhapes in which fuperftition appears 
in England, not only in the cottages of the poor 
and ignorant, but even in fplendid mandons, 
among perfons v ho lay claim to education, and 
who think themfelves flharp-fightcd enough to 
point out, and to laugh at the iollies of others. 
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